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ELIZABETH. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE GRANDFATHER'S BROTHER. 


“T omeramny do not exactly see why [should marry,” 
said Herr Karl yon Budmar, in a tone of vexation, an 
he hastily strode up and down the chamber. Frederick, 
his younger brother, sat upon the sofa, and drummed 
with his fingers on the back of it. ‘Why should I 
add this extra discomfort to a life already full of cares 
and sorrows?” So saying, he stood before his brother 
with a look of inquiry. 

“ The affair is simple enough,” answered the latter, 
smiling. “ You must marry, because you are -be- 
trothed.” 

“Yes, there was the error,” said Karl, warmly. 
“tis incomprehensible how I fell into it. Dear Frits, 
Tam very unhappy ;” and he heaved s deep sigh, 
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“What has happened, then?” asked his brother, 
now fully interested. 

“Nothing has happened,” replied the bridegroom.* 
‘There is merely the bare fact—the matter-of-fact—with 
all its unavoidable consequences. I went to-day—(I 
never neglect to inquire for the health of my bride 
and mother-in-lsw every morning)—and my mother-in- 
law came herself to meet me in the entrance-hall, and 
whispered, ‘To-morrow is Charlotte’s birth-day; you 
will like to know that.’ I ask, Frits, why I should 
like to know that?” 

“You must be glad that your bride was born,” 
anawered Fritz, Isughing. 

“ Glad! well, that is very trae,” sighed Karl; “but 
since this morning I have racked my brains to know 
what I am to do to-morrow.” 

“You must make her a present—that is easy 
enough,” was the brother's answer. 

“T know thst,” exclaimed Karl, sharply; “but 
I am tossed about in s sea of doubts. The question 
is, Shall I give her something useful or superfluous? 
The latter is against my principles; and though I may 
completely disregard what the coffee-drinking company 
may say in the afternoon of my lover's gift, whether 

‘In Germany the betrothal is quite a serious ceremony. Th ls usually 
mands In the presence of the near relations of the bride, and from thet hour 
‘Wid the marriage, the pair aro “bride and bridegroom,” after the mar- 
Hage they aro no longer so termed, Wut aro at once “husband and wife.” In 


most parts of Germany, if is the custom to send “cards of bebrothal™ to 
Srtonde and soquatntances.—Translator’s Note. 
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they may call me poetical or prosaic, liberal or stingy, 
the thing that keeps me in uch unpleasantagitation—— 
in short, setting everything else aside, I am this 
evening as much at a loss as I was this morning. I 
have no present! not even the faintest passing idea of 
one has oceurred to me, I am confident to-morrow 
morning will be here, and I shall have thought of 
nothing. I assure you, since I have been betrothed, 
sach occurrences throw me from one feverish agita- 
tion into another. Qh, thst I had never been be- 
trothed!” 

“Ts will all cease when you are married,” pleaded 
Fritz. 

“ No, Frits, it will not cease," said Karl, decidedly. 
“T shall have still greater claims on me. When my 
mother-in-law talks of her blessed husband—of his 
endearing qualities—of the happy wedded life she had 
with him, I shall be anxious and wretched, for I am 
deficient in these same endearing and excellent qua- 
litiea. Inee my future visibly before my eyes—one 
terrible unending state of tension—the studying to 
net completely the ‘excellent husband,’ and that my 
nerves will not endure.” 

“ But you are going to marry Charlotto, and not 
her mother,” argued Fritz; “and she is the most 
simple, unexacting maiden I know.” 

“Yeu, yes,” interrupted Karl; ‘(I know that: but 
Ido not understand dealing with ladies : and, Frits," he 
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continued, shaking his head, “you must own that they 
aie dinary beings.” 

Brita looked very mischievous; but he asked quite 
seriously, “ How so?” 

“For example,” continued Karl, eagerly, “‘ yester- 
dey I was there the whole afternoon. We had at 
least a two hours’ conversation; I talking, and they 
Hstening, as was becoming. The ladies raw clearly 
that I must shortly make my estate full twice it’s 
present value; in the first place, if we break up the 
fallow ground, and by culture of herbage supply our 
want of fodder; and, in the second place, as is the 
natural consequence, provide for the stables —Frits, 
you are lsughing,” interrupted the speaker angrily, 
“ you dont believe mo?” 

“T don’t quite comprehend the doubling the worth of 
the property,” replied the brother ; “but you see Char- 
Jotte and her mamms are admirable women, and have 
more practical understanding than I, But you were 
about to say something more.” 

“You,” said Karl, sighing, and resuming his discourse 
—‘ only think, after this rational conversation, during 
which Charlotte was netting, and I perpetually sup- 
plying her needle with thrend—for, as I said before, if 
take a duty upon myself I never negleot it—after 
this rational conversation, the twilight came on, and 
the Mamma went into the kitchen. Charlotte laid 
aside her work, and we stepped involuntarily to the 
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window, because the moon was rising. Then Charlotte 
laid her head on my shoulder and whispered—‘ Oh! 
Karl, see how golden the moon is rising over the green 
tree-tops.” Imagine, Frite, my condition! Not one 
mortal word occurred to me about the golden moon. 
T gased st the luckless golden moon in silence, won- 
dering when this painfal state would end, and comfort- 
ing myself with the thought that it must ond some 
time, when, behold! the Mamma came to my other side, 
and both ladies, completely mistaking my silenoe and 
temperament, she began— 
“Tals moan, 40 calmly sailing through the evealng lends !* 

“I was obliged to listen to the whole song, after 
which we were all silent, until the Mamma began te 
talk of her dear departed hushand—how he delighted 
in her singing—how they bad but one heart and 
one soul, and what a marvellously refined tender soul 
his was, I was uncommonly glad to find myself at 
heme agsin. Dear Fritz,” continued he, after a 
paune, “do you like moon-light songs?” 

“ Why not?” replied Frits, emiling; “ butif you dis- 
Tike tham, say 60 to Charlotte, and I am certain from 
sheer kindness and affection to you, ehe will nover sing 
them again in your presence.” 

“Yog, she is very kind and amiable,” said the Bride. 
groom, thoughtfully. 

“Yon could not in the whole world have found s 
more suitable maiden,” asserted the brother, 
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“«Bhe is very reasonable, too,” continued the Bride- 
groom. 

« And extremely pretty,” added the brother. 

“T am quite sure she would make another man 
happy,” said Karl, now, with spirit. “Dear Frits, in 
this world men are very different. You like moon- 
light songs?” 

“You must not misunderstand me,” interrupted 
Frits, quickly. “I like Charlotte; I wish to see her 
your wife; but my affection goes no farther.” 

“No farther,” sighed Karl; “then I know not what 
will become of the poor child. It is hard to deceive 
any one’s hopes ; still I cannot do otherwise. I am no 
refined, tender soul; and, with tho best will in the 
world, could make no Charlotte happy; that is so 
vexatious! If I marry, I must be an amiable, excellent 
‘busband.” 

“Do not brood so much on that,” interrupted his 
brother. 

“You have yet your experience to gain,” cop- 
tinued the Bridegroom, peevishly. ‘My mother-in- 
law, for example, saye—' We women are tender-strang 
souls; nothing is so much for our weal as that the 
chosen of our heart should be considerate, devoted, 
fall of tender feeling for us; if this be not the ease, 
our love is troubled, and with our love our life. Now, 
my dear Frits, picture to yourself this vast amount of 
little attentions, for the most part so exceedingly min- 
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ute and tender, that one is all unconscious of having 
failed to observe them, till one’s error is made known 
to one by the troubled glance of the tender-strung 
soul who walks by one’s side. I cannot understand 
how it is, that a pattern husband is not looked upon 
as the greatest of all wonders.’” 

“You consider the thing from a purely selfish point 
of view,” resumed Fritz. “The task of our life is to 
make these tender-strong souls, as you call them—or, 
as we lords of the creation say, the weaker sex— 
happy; if that is not always easy, still it is our voos 
cation—the problem of our life—marriage is our great 
‘training-school.” 

Karl listened to his brother in astonishment, 
“True,” he interrupted, hastily, “you call marriage » 
school for training or trial. I quite agree with you, 
and I do not see without necessity why I should enter 
it.” 

“You do not see it because you are an egotist,” 
continued Fritz; “but you have no trials to fear with 
the good Charlotte. I must plainly tell you, Charlotte 
would be too good for me, too yielding; she claims too 
little. If I ever take to myself 9 tender-strung soul, 
sho must be somewhat more lively and determined, 
that my school of trial may not be too easy.” 

Karl looked in astonishment st his brother, who 
was altogether incomprehensible to him; but he desired 
no explanation, indeed just now he wished for rome- 
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thing very different. Both brothers sat together on 
the sofa in deep consultation, Frits maintaining that 
‘Charlotte cught to hear of the mood af her hapless 
Bridegroom without delay; he doubted not bat that 
in her great kindness of heart ahe would at onoe set 
him free. 

Certainly the poor maiden was much deceived in 
her expectations. She lived with her mother, » poor 
officer’s widow, in somewhat needy circumstances, 
and the expectation of becoming Frau yon Budmar; 
though very modest one, was still an expectation. 
Therefore Frits could not exsuse his brother’s thought- 
lessness in having engaged himself, however surprised 
he might have been to find it bad come to pasa in so 
strange a manner. At the death of the old Herr von 
Budmar, » year ago, the eldest son Karl had in- 
herited the estate, which bad bean in the patrician 
family von Budmar for centuries, and was situated 
near the emall provincial town of Woltheim. The es- 
tate was inconsiderable; and though im the yon Budmar 
family the manners and education of the nobility were 
maintained, they could scarcely afford more expensethan 
any prosperous small farmer dwelling in the town. For 
the last ten years the Budmar house had been very soli- 
tary. The mother, 5 most excellent and amiable woman, 
was dead; the father lingered in long sickness, and 
Kas], as eldest son, had undertaken the management of 
the property, plunged deeply into agricultural stadies, 
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and fostered more and more his own peculiarities, which 
Jed him rather to labour and seclusion than to plea- 
sure and intercourse with his fellows. The younger 
con, Fritz, was an officer in the Cuirassiers, in the 
neighbouring garrison st Braunhausen, and s very 
young sister was brought up by an aunt in Silesia. 
That after the death of the old master, the family 
should have wished the young one, Karl, to marry, was 
quite natural, as he himself thought, Conferences with 
his old house-keeper, and discussions about bedsteads 
and linen presses, were to him most vexing. A wife 
would free him from such annoyances. With as little 
consideration 2a he resolved to marry, did he choose 
his wife. Close to his estate—almost, indeed, at his 
very door—dwelt Frau von Lindeman and her daughter 
Charlotte. The latter was s sensible, pleasing girl, 
and the former a very clever woman, When Herr 
von Budmar came from the fields, and passed their 
garden hedge, he not unfrequently entered into con- 
vorsation with the approaching lady, who took the 
groatest interest in his economical plans, had herself 
studied the work of Edlen on the cultivation of clover, 
and spoke of the improvement of the soi! by the growth 
of clover and sanfoin like a book. So the intercourse 
commenced, and the betrothal with Charlotte was a 
very simpls business, in which the mother played the 
chief part. After the betrothsl, the Bridegroom was 
very happy and contented, and talked with his mother 
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in-law about the settlement and various arrangementa, 
and of Charlotte’s future duties as an active and 
careful housewife. He little foreboded that she would 
be not only » pradent woman, but likewise s tender- 
strung soul, and that from him, as the excellent hus- 
‘band, an infinity of small attentions would be due. 
The more this became clear, and the more the mother- 
in-law strove to cultivate within him a refined and tender 
soul, the greater became the feverish agitation of his 
nerves. He saw his vocation plainly before his eyes, 
namely, not to marry, but to become the good old 
bachelor Uncle, who would find his own joy in the 
happiness of his brothers and sisters, and further-» 
more by his distintinguished farming double the value 
of the family property. As he this dey imparted 
to his brother his prospects and plans, he became on 
the last point unusually eager, forgot his unhappi- 
ness, revelled in fields of clover and red sanfoin, and 
enchanted his own imagination with visions of herds 
of cattle in newly-built stalls. He earnestly implored 
his brother to marry, promised him a considerable 
sum of money, end the means wherewith to provide 
for his housekeeping asa lieutenant. Fritz mmiled at 
these promises, and was not without justice somewhat 
mistrustful. Little had been gained as yet by the long 
farming of his good brother, though he waa not the 
one to reproach him, for he understood naught of 
these matters himself, and cared less. That if hia 
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brother abode by his resolution, his own condition 
‘woald bo better, and he could earlier think of matri- 
mony, was clest, though he had long reaclred that 
money should be no consideration in his choice. He 
did not withhold from his brother that he had already 
purposed entering the trial-and-saffering school of 
marriage, and that his heart was no longer his own. 


CHAPTER IL. 
HOW THE GRANDFATHER BECAME 4 BRIDEGROOM. 


Ox the same evening—it was in the month of 
Angust—sat Brits von Budmar with Charlotte and 
the olever Frau von Lindeman in the arbonr, and 
informed both ladies of his brother's state of mind. 
Fritz had not deceived himself; Charlotte was in- 
wantly ready to give up her claims. She assured 
him she had foreseen all, and told him many of her 
forebodings and certain strange signs, and she was 
the first to comfort her mother, who could not withhold 
fully prepared; he sssared both ladies they would 
ever be regarded sa members of their family ; that the 
respect of his brother for Frau von Lindeman was 
indescribsble; that he trusted time would efface the 
‘immpressions of the last few weeks, and that he should 
soon, asa good neighbour, sit in the arbour with both 
Indies, and enjoy their rational conversation. Ass 
matter of course, the neighbour would care for the 
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Tittle household of the ladies, and after the death of 
the mother both brothers would regard Charlotte in 
every way ata sister. Charlotte melted into soft 
tears at these words, and Frau von Lindeman re- 
plied, 

“ Karl is a very singular and extraordinary being. 
What shame it is that 0 really noble and good a 
man will not be happy 1” 

“ Men differ greatly,” answered Frits, 

“In one thing they are all alike,” said Frau von 
Lindeman. “ Each seeks his own happiness.” 

“Dear Herr von Budmar,” she added, with all 
sincerity, “I trust from my heart you may find it.” © 

Frits pressed her hand and withdrew. Charlotte 
followed him with tearful eyes. 

“Qh, thou poor young soul!” thought his sym- 
pathising heart, ‘I have no power to help thee, but 
thou deservest = better fate than to go yearning and 
solitary through a life, twenty years of which only are 
past, and fifty perhaps still lying before thee. Fifty 
beautiful springs and summers, with their golden moon- 
light and nightingale’s songs; fifty long winters that 
pass away heavily enough in solitude, but swiftly 
in the home-circle. Psas away!—yes, and when 
life iteelf is past, what follows then?” 

From Charlotte and her young heart, his thoughts 
passed to his own life. Four-and-twenty years lie be- 
hind thee, and fifty perhaps before theo also. What 
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will a long life bring thee? What will be said of it? 
‘Will it have been rich and glad, or weary and full of 
care? Bright hopes will then perchance have faded, 
bodily strength have departed, all the charms of life 
have grown dull—and what will follow then? 

Beyond this query the questioner could not pass. 
‘Ho was an excellent young man, noble man, but 
that is not enough; it may satisfy us for a time, and 
add to the happiness of those about us, but it will not 
bring peace and happiness to our own heart, 

“The world is fair, ah! wondrova fair,” ho oon- 
tinued in his meditations; “ what wouldst thou, my 
heart, with this longing and yearning, this striving 
and unrest? Yes, thou art foolish, poor heart! Thou 
aakest not for sense or reason, but thou rnshest with 
Yehemence into » school of trial and suffering, into» 
state of constant solicitude; thou picturest to thyself 
joy and sorrow as slike tender and sweet; thou go 
constrainest the very spirit to be subject to thee, and 
to muse and dream 60 idly, that the whole man must be 
"on his guard, lest through sach a heart he become » 
fool, and lose at once all that is in him of height or 
dignity |” 

During these reflections the young man had passed 
the town wall, and srrived at the opposite side, where 
fine oak wood bounded the little town. Under the 
first lofty oak was the house of the ranger, an old 
friend of the Budmar family. The ranger Braumann 
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had been the military comrade of the deceased Herr 
von Budmar. He had a wife, and a niece eighteen 
years old—was an upright man who always upheld 
morality, but was neither » refined tender soul, nor a 
good Christian. That his wife was both he little sp- 
preciated, though he was wont to praise her. “ She 
ig an excellent woman,” he would say, “ understands 
discipline, and knows who is master in the house.” 
To the praise of his wife he usually added complaints 
of his niece. “ She is « head-strong maiden, whom 
no bit will keep in check—is full of antics, and will be 
the torment of some good man, That this despe- 
rate little Mary will wage war with her husband I dos 
not doubt,” he added, sighing; “she is quite capable 
of it.” 

If during such severe observations his pipe went out, 
and hia foster-child ran to fetch a lighted match, that 
the might remedy the evil of which she had been the 
cause, and at the same time disrespectfully ventured 
to emile, he scarcely knew whether to be amused or 
angry ; and had not the kind gentle Aunt come between 
them ss medistrix, there would have been endless con- 
testa—for Mary had a mind greatly mperior to her 
uncle’s, and singularly independent, and she found no 
motive in her soul that would compel her to submit to 
a strange and tyrannical government. By the time 
the young Herr von Budmar reached his goal, it was 
already twilight, the evening star shone golden in the 
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blue heavens, and the outer world was calm and bean- 
fifol. Ho passed throagh the gate into the Ranger's 
garden; the dogs did not bark at hin spproach, but 
after bounding to greet him, ran back to the houre. 
Before the house stood the slim Mary with her white 
forehead and large bright eyes: she wore a plain white 
dreas with short waist and long skirt, and over her 
light-brown curls a crimson handkerchief. She ob- 
served his approach; but she acted as though she had 
not, and went playing with the dogs to the other side 
of the house. The young man stood still, his heart 
foolishly throbbing. He was sorely disappointed, for 
on his way hither wonderful visions had passed before 
hie soul. He had pictured to himself the joyful glance 
and kindly smile wherewith he should be greeted at 
his entrance ; then he fancied himself alone with his old 
friend the ranger, telling him of the breaking off of 
his brother's betrothsl, and furthermore of bis earnest 
wish to see him, the younger brother, married; also of 
his hopes to double the value of the estate; and, finally, 
-wpassing from one thing to another, he had quite na- 
tarally ended with the demand for Mry’s hand. How 
strangely things come to passin this world! Possibly 
he might this very day be » happy bridegroom. After 
such images, this reception, though he thought he 
Imew the reason of it, was » hitter diasppointment to 
him. The day before, when he was at the Ranger's, 
the high-spirited maiden with much ekill, and no smal 
VOL. T. e 
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pleasure, had mimicked the old Daminie; how he came 
in with her uncle from hunting, and had eaten a wild 
duck with him. It was most laughable and amusing 
to see and hear her; but the kindly heart of our noble 
young man was vexed nevertheless. Such s pastime 
was little to his taste ; and in gentle and courteous, but 
atill decided terms, he said 2s much to his beloved. 
She glanced at him with her large clear eyes, blushed, 
and was silent, and thus she remained til] the end of his 
visit. She had taken the affair much to heart—that 
was quite clear, but in another fashion than he had 
hoped. As she now go timidly avoided his glance, his 
heart began to plead: “Thou hast pained her yester? 
day; she is of a sportive nature, and meant no harm ; 
throughout her mimicry, she was particularly child- 
like and kind-hearted, and it must be bitter to be 
blamed by one we love, and blamed so unjustly tool 
‘Hasten after her os swiftly as thou canst, and implore 
her pardon.” But the man was on his guard. “ Hold, 
thou foolish heart |” he exclaimed, wrathfully; “ where 
is thy dignity—thy honour? No, I was right and shé= 
wrong; if through such oeneure she cannot feel my 
love, our hearts would never draw or beat together, and 
neither joy nor sorrow could be gentle or sweet to ua,” 

‘With sad heart but firm step be entered the house 
and open room. The ranger's wife was ritting alone 
at th window, resting in the now dim light. “Do 1 
disturb you?” inquired Herr von Budmar. 
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© Not at all,” dear Frits, answered the gentle Indy, 
motioning him te the opposite seat, 

“ You have been reading?” be continued; an open 
Bible lay near her. 

She merely looked assent, and both were silent. 
After » panne, she hegsn, 

“ This rich inheritance is yours also;” and at these 
words she lsid her white hand on the large Bible. 

“Yea, mine,” he replied, sighing; “and yet—" 

“You are notin neod of help?” she continued, 

smiling. “ You are young, and brave, and proud, and 
expect much from yourself and the world.” 
* “Yes, young and proud,” he said, with s somowhat 
melancholy tone; “8 king to all appearance; but one 
cannot always venture to look into one’s kingdom. 
Such is its real poverty, and weakness, and depression, 
that one knows not whether to leugh or weep.” 

“ There is nothing more besutifal than for a great 
and wise and gifted man to bow the knee before One 
greater and loftier than himself,” remarked the Indy. 
» “Tt would be well if our hopes and yearnings had 
some higher aim than this poor earth,” observed the 
young man, 

“Do not hesitate, dear Frits,” continued Fran 
Braumann; “only come with a child’s heart, and a 
child’s right, and stand not without, as a poor strange 
beggar.” 

‘Mary now entered and interrupted the canversation' 
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Come here, dear Mary, I have s pleasant visitor,” 
said her Aunt. 

“Indeed |” exclaimed Mary, slowly approaching. 

“We have seen each other before,” remarked Frits, 
quite tranquilly. 

The Aunt rose to fetch a» light, and Mary, not » 
little embarrassed, walked to the other window. By the 
first glance et her lover's serious face, she saw how 
matters stood. She had tried to enact the queen to & 
eabmissive servant, and lo! » king sat there, and her 
love and reverence for him increased with his grest- 
ness. To gratify this love she would now willingly 
have been humble, but she knew not how to begin. ‘ 

Frite stepped to her and asked, “Did you not wish 
to see me just now?” To deny the truth never came 
into her mind; but the “No” would not pass her lips. 

“T am going away to-morrow, and then I shall dis- 
tarb you no more for « long time,” he continued; but 
though he sought to speak tranguilly and coolly, he 
could not conceal his pain, in the tone of his voice. 

She was still silent ; yot she must speak soon, if sf 
all, for already he had taken up his cap, and in another 
minute he would perhaps have departed. 

“Pardon me first,” she faltered. A beam of joy 
went to his heart, and fisshed through hia eyes. 
“Twill never be satirical again,” she added, more 
courageously. 

He gave hia hand to her and smiled. He might per- 
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ape have said, for his part, “that he would learn how 
to deal better with her ;” but it was not necessary, they 
understood each other, and all was right. The Uncle's 
loud voice disturbed them. He was just returned 
from journey on business, and he entered the room 
at the same time that his wife brought in a light. 

“Hal there is Frits,” said the Ranger ; and he be- 
gan to talk with his young friend in the most conflden- 
tial manner, as he had done for years. “ Would 
he not «it with him on the sofa, and smoke a pipe, 
while the ladies prepared the supper? Now, Mary, 
the pipes!” called her Uncle, in his uaual tone of 
@ommand. The maiden handed one to her Uncle 
‘and one to his guest, and then would have followed 
her Aunt to the kitchen. “Match!” exclaimed her 
Unole, angrily. 

Mary swiftly turned back. In her happy con- 
fasion che had forgotten the accustomed duty, She 
held the match to the candle, and then stood 
Dending before her Uncle, till his pipe was lit. He 
ffow motioned her with commanding gesture to the 
guest. She did not delay to wait upon her friend ; 
but his was one of those gentle natures that could 
not receive from another without pain a service 
so commanded. He sprang up, stood erect and 
lofty before her, and, taking the match from her hand 
with = bow, waited upon himself. The Uncle mut- 
tered, and shook his head, Mary hastened from the 
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room, and now both men sat near each other, atid 
Frite remembered with beating heart, that things had 
happened much as he had dreamed in the face of the 
evening star, and that “one word might lead to another.” 
He related exactly his brother's struggles, resolutions, 
and wishes. The Uncle greatly found fault with the 
singular being, but quite approved of his matrimonial 
views for the younger brother. One word in reality 
did lead on to another, till the proposal was finally 
made for Mary’s hand, without any special difficulty. 
The Uncle was greatly astonished, and would have 
persuaded his young friond that the maiden would 
never suit him, he was too yielding. 

But Fritz waa so judicious as to allow the old gen- 
fleman to discourse first. He then made his own 
representations, and the winding-up of the disonssion 
was the Unole’s assurance, “that he would give his 
nieoe to no one #0 gladly as to him.” But when the 
happy suitor, in order to expedite the matter as rapid- 
ly a possible, suggested that Mary must be asked, 
the old man angrily broke out—“The sbominable~ 
custom of asking » maiden, he would never allow in 
his house. Whosoever might be asked, he alone had 
the right to answer, and Mary should know upon the 
spot what had been decided for her happiness.” 

The Aunt and niece were summoned, and the Uncle 
began his discourse, but it did not flow very readily ; 
for, as the maiden stood before him, the doubt arose 
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whether she would allow him to force her happiness 
upon her, He breathed deeply, and » stone fell from 
his breast, when Frits took her by the hand, and she 
looked at him so modest and happy. After a few measur- 
ed and courteous speeches, the Aunt and niece withdrew, 
and the poor Bridegroom was obliged to sit upon the 
sofa, and listen to business affairs, in comparison with 
which women were as nought. At length the pipe fell 
from the old gentleman's hand, and he sat, according, 
to his favourite custom, dozing by the side of his im- 
patient guest. The latter swiftly left the chamber, 
and was lighted by the bright moon across the hall 
to the back room of the kind Aunt, The door was 
only ajar, and he awaited for s minute hin yearned- 
for happiness, and mused on his new duties and 
honours. 

“ Yes, thou wilt act uprightly,” he thought, much 
moved, “and thou wilt make ber very happy. Thou 
wilt bear her in thine arms, and not stand too much 
upon thy supremacy. Women are tender beings; they 
“Wfe' weak, and our strength consists in this, that we 
do not become weak also.” 

He entered softly; Aunt and niece were kneeling 
upon a seat in the window, and the moonlight rested 
peacefully on both forma. 

“ May I come in?” he gently asked. He knelt by 
them, and the motherly lady laid the hands of the 
young people together, and said—“ Yes, so should you 
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begin your wedded life, with folded hands and upward 
gisnce. The Lord presarve you, and be your richest 
portion. If that sounds strange to you now, only be- 
Tieve it, and one day you will know it by experience.” 

Oh no! it did not sound strange to them. Mary, 
despite her gladsome nature, and her apparent light- 
ness, had » warm love for her heavenly Father deep 
in her heart; and was it not this very thing, that s0 
long had drawn tbe young man to the gentle, devoat 
wife of the ranger, and to her foster-child ? 

‘The beginning of the peace that transcends all reason 
was already within him, a thread that had ita starting- 
point in his past world. The Lord himself would spit 
out this thread still longer; and He began to do it in 
this hour, The three sat long together. 

“The Lord draws His own through joy and sorrow 
to Himself,” said the Aunt; “we would rather go to 
Him through joy; but it is a question whether that 
‘woald be always the best for us. Where the Lord lays 
a heavy burden, He also gives more strength; yea, in 
the depressing and monotonous occurrences of ox 
life, He often opens to us a wonder-world that makes 
us forget all besides. He fills us with an unapeak- 
able peace, that far surpasses our ordinary haman feel- 
‘ings; our afftictions vanish, our grief is healed, our soli- 
tude turns to bliss. Were I to speak of mynelf,” 
added she, faltering, “I should say the Lord had led 
me only through happiners and joy.” 
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“Ob, dear Aunt, you speak so, that we may not pity 
you,” whispered Mary, with tearful eyes, as she leant 
her head upon her breast. 

“You err, my child,” replied her Aunt, smiling, 
‘and I would have you understand me. I rejoice at 
your happiness: yes, it is another draught of joy which 
the Lord reaches to me; the heart is more sensitive 
for others than for itself, and I have greatly feared I 
might see you unhappy.” 

Her voice was much moved, and Mary clasped the 

hand of her beloved friend, and kissed it, with » sob 
that would not be repressed. 
“Not so,” said the lady, with recovered composure, 
“T would not make your heart weak; you are happy, 
and I am also ; and now be patient, while I read to 
you some versea that will please you both, and are not 
unsuitable for you just now.” 

She rose and fetched a book of old songs, from 
which she began to read to the betrothed pair. That 
was more than pleasant; they sat hand in hand, listen- 
ing®% the words that echoed through their souls— 

“He who knows a furthfal heart, 
‘Knows in truth the haghest pleasure , 
‘He who knows » tawhful heart, 
‘Hath indeed a contly treasure 

"Tis well with me in woe’s keen mnart, 
‘Wor I know ane such futhfol heart 
“Tf the current of our fe, 

‘isw not always to our will, 

‘A true heart aids unin e etre , 


‘With the hostile wrestles sill. 
"Tu well with ine, de 
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In the worth and weal of otbers, 
Biands ite heppuness alone, 

‘From the davt hour naling never, 
‘Making other need us on 

"Ts wall with me, 0 


“Neaght uw vector than when two, 


“Do you like that?” asked the Aunt, kindly. The 
two perfectly agreed, and nodded their assent, “It isa 
beautiful song,” she continued, “but I will read a more 
beautiful one to you on your wedding-day—very good 
for to-day also.” 

Fritz stepped through the lattice-door and gused 
onee more upon the court that lay so peaceful and 
clear in the moonlight. The deep blue sky spread iteelf 
out above him, and high in the heavens glittered 
countless stars. Wherefore was his heart so full of 
bliss? Dear Reason, I cannot explain to theo; it is 
2 mystery, and thou art ever s miserable wight at 
comprehending a mystery. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GRANDPARENTS MARRIAGE, 


On the 12th of May 1805, the heavens were espe- 
cially cloudless, the young wood fragrant, the blossoms 
atlver-white, the auriculas glittering in their many- 
coloured velvet clothes, and from the fresh dewy 
torf glanced hundreds and thousands of bright clear 
eyes, shining like silken garmenta and precious stones. 

the Budmar estate » small door in the garden 
wail led to a large common, through which wandered 
a sparkling brook, shaded by lofty maples, till, at 
afew miles’ distance, it took another direction; this 
piece of common was bounded by fir-clad hills. To 
these hills the bridal pair strolled on their wodding- 
morn, in order to see thence the towers of Braun- 
hansen, the garrison of the Bridegroom, and thence, 
as from the height of their happiness, on this their 
most festal day, to gaze on their future dwelling, and 
on that other future that lay so rich and far before 
them, In the whole time of their betrothal they had 
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never taken so solitary = walk. At that period 
far distent walking was unusual under the circum- 
stances, still less such a “rambling about over hill and 
plain,” as the Ranger called it. But he was constrained 
to give his consent, nor dared he scold at such unne- 
cessary waste of time, aa the aunta and female friends 
of the house aasured him a bride must do nothing on 
her wedding-day, or she would pass the remainder of 
her life in sorrow and unrest. On the summit of the 
pine-clad hill the bridal pair rested. They did not 
merely say to each other— I love thee!” or, “Ob, I 
Jove thee so tenderly!” and “ How dear thou art to 
me!” No, they had both the strong conviction thit 
this love would be their guiding-star to something 
better, and both could speak of it. 

“The words are ever sounding in my soul to- 
day,” cs sg veritas icone | 
lasting love, therefore with loving-kindness have 
drawn thee.’ Yes, I feel so assured the Lord will 
draw me through kindness,” sho added. 

“ Are you so certain?” asked the Bridegroom, 


She looked at him thoughtfully with her clear eyes. 
“ Yea, Brite, 1 know what Ihave in you,” she re- 
plied, “and I know what God will give me with 
you. If I could not plainly recognize His will and 
doing in this, I should indeed be anxious.” 

Why anxious?” asked the Bridegroom, astonished, 

%, 
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“ Because I cannot understand why you love me 
now, or why you ever should have loved me.” 

“ That would be most difficult to explain,” replied 
Frits, as little could you tell why you are willing to 
follow me to the cottage down there, which is too 
small for beaming joy and bright ploasure, yet large 
enough for much care, or why you will to-day asient 
to the command, ‘ He shall be thy master.’ ” 

“ Te is very strange,” said Mary, her eyes bright- 
oning up with joy, “that nothing is dearer to me 
than this command.” 

“That is the beauty of love!” exclaimed Fritz ; 
“he explains naught, she claims naught.” 

“ You do not doubt our love?” interrupted Mary, 
eagerly. 

* On the contrary, I know nothing more assured,” 
was the Bridegroom’s well-pleased answer. 

“Nor do I doubt,” continued Mary, “I have 
lately thought so much’ about it. Our gifted poet 
mows go well how to paint the wonderful in love, and 
yoO mst agree with him that the attraction that draws 
two hearts together is something altogether inexpli- 
cable ; if these learned people can recognise that in two 
poor weak human hearts, even because they experience 
it in themselves, why will they not believe in the 
wonderful mystery of love in the heart of God and 
his children ?” 

* The Bridegroom listened with a smile to the pupil 
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of the gentle, well-beloved Aunt, but he listened with 
pleasure, and he was conscious of s deep response to 
her words in his own heart. 

“T know not; I think whoever carefully notes the 
errors in his own nature and life,” continued the Bride, 
“ must easily come to the conclusion, that the solution 
of all crror ia only to be found in a redemption of free 
love and grace. If these men say, ‘I need no grace, 
Tam an upright man, reasonable and discreet, I could 
easily by my own power and service have earned the 
love of God; what need then of so wonderful and mys- 
terious a thing as a free redemption of grace and love 
without merit, and without desert ?—it is just as if T 
should say to you, ‘You must love me; I am a good 
and upright maiden ; [have the best will, and I feel in 
myself a youthful strength for noble deeds and cease- 
Tess activity. Certainly I have faulta, but so have all 
mortals, and you would be unjust to lay them to my 
charge.’ Would not so bold a demand justify you in 
withdrawing your love from me? The only reasonable 
plea that can be listened to, is ‘Trove me, becauts I 
love thee so well!’” 

“A ples that is readily listened to.” replied the 
Bridegroom ; ‘‘this, moreover, I shall ever maintain, 
that our marrisge was settled in heaven, and our love 
the will and doing of our Lord. I can never be anxious, 
then, about your love; and if the time comes, as it 
certainly will, when I shall be not altogether a con- 
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siderate and reasonable husband, you will still be con- 
tented, because you know our marriage was concluded 
in heaven, and it was God’s will you should follow 
so strange a lord. And when those unwonted clouds 
sre passed, I shall but love you the more tenderly, 
Only think, my eweet Mary, if our love is ever in 
creasing, what it will be when we celebrate our golden 
wodding-day?” 

“Qor golden wedding-day!” exclaimed the Bride 
in astonishment. 

“ Why not?” continued the Bridegroom, “it may be 
God's will.” 

“Fifty years,” replied Mary, “that is so long, I 
shall not be”—ahe hexitated, and smiled. 

“ Protty then?” asked he. 

She nodded. 

“Oh! we shall not expect that,” was his consola- 
tory answer, as they rose, and turned homeward. 

They had promised an early visit to Karl, oa he 
would have them see how he celebrated their wed- 
dif The old grey house, with the escutcbeon over 
the door, the high windows and large rooms, were 
tastefully adorned with flowers, and, strange enough, 
the good neighbours, Fran von! Lindeman and Char- 
lotte, had assisted in the work. Therefore a pyramid 
of cake was sent to them in a costly white napkin, for 
Herr yon Badmar took it upon himself on this occa- 
sion, and all similar ones, to testify to them his un- 
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changed friendship. To-day be was particularly happy. 
All his people were treated in the court with roast 
meat, wine, and cake. He sssured the bridal-pair 
with all seriousness, that he rejoiced to have his hro- 
ther so far off, and was more than joyfal that he was not 
celebrating his own marriage. With respect to the latter 
affair, he was not altogether wrong; it was no slight 
task for the bridsl-pair to listen to the tragic congra- 
tulations of the old schoolmaster, and afterwards to those 
of's host of aunts, and cousins, and relations, male and 
female. The most perfect part of the day was the 
hour when the Bridegroom in his handsome uniform, 
with » bouquet of myrtle on his breast, came to the 
Aunt to fetch his blooming bride. For a few minutes 
Defore the ceremony, they were secured by the troop 
of relatives, in the little familiar parlour; and the part- 
ing words and blessing of their gentle Aunt were very 
dear to both, Finally, she gave them the wedding- 
poem she bad promised on » former occasion. She did 
not read it aloud, but left them alone in the chamber, 
that the earnest words might sink deep in “Meir 
hearts. 
Hail to that house ' all good befall, 
‘Where Jesus Ohnst Lord af all! 


Ah) sf His presence were not thee, 
‘How empty and how lane at were? 


«Well 1f before the wosid arse 
Sach picture to zte wondenng eyes— 
‘thome to xt such proof be rough, 
‘That without God all else is nought — 
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‘Bat God’s own word and work slone — 


«Wall, itupon ther common round, 
‘They all be true and fasthful found, 
Te each wiithun bus own small sphere 
‘Proolaims, ‘ One spurt rules us here’ -— 
Well, af the parents fmthful be, 
Taming as for etermty, 

‘Uf children’s children in ther track 
‘Walk steadily, none drawing beck — 


“Phas solemn plodge myself I take, 
And with my house thas covenant make, 
‘Though all men from him go away, 
‘Wo will be constant found for aye!” 

+ After the wedding, with all its joy and confusion, 
was over, the Ranger became sadly out of tune. He 
would not allow that he mised his niece ; but in trath 
he did 80, Hight months had passed away, when he 
entered the sitting room one morning, and stopped 
short, greatly astonished Over the sofa two portraits 
bung in golden frames, and ob! ¢o life-like! Frits in 
‘his dark uniform, with his high forehead, well-chiselled 
nose, and expressive mouth, and Mary with her bright 
sparkling eyes, and light-brown locks, clad in her white 
silk bridal-dress, with a rose in her bosom. ‘The 
Ranger stood before them in silence, and his wife, un- 
seen, regarded his surprise in glad suspense. At last 
be turned, caw her, and at once guessed the secret 
“ Ts that your contrivance?” he exclaimed, with broken 
voice. 

You. 2 » 
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She only nodded. He sank upon s chair, and 
struggled like a child with his tears. 

“The greatest pleasure that could have been given 
me,” he continued, at length giving his hand to his 
tender sympathizing wife. The portraits hung in their 
festa) clothes, and in holiday rest, from one year to 
another; while the young couple were living beyond 
the hills, finding room for both joy and sorrow in their 
little home. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SILVER WEDDING-DAY. * 


‘Twanrr-viva yearsare past. Tho old grey house, with 
the esoutcheon over the door, is decorated again with 
flowers for a festival, the boundless sky is blue and 
cfoudless above; the young wood sends forth its fre- 
grance, the suriculas are dressed in new-ooloured vel- 
vet, the nightingales sing by the silver stream, and in 
the fresh green of the turf a blooming company of fair 
young flowers may be found. Yes, the spring-tide 
was the same as twenty-five years ago, but the human 
world was greatly changed. In the house of the 
Ranger other tenants dwelt who had little intercourse 
with the old grey house. ‘The besutifal portrait, in 
their gilt frames, were transported thither, and now 
hong in the family sitting-room over the artistically- 
carved walnut wood sofa, with its cover of cerise- 
4¢ Ths twenty-fifth eamversary of the wedding-day among al cesses 1m 
Germany is tarmodithe Sve Wedding Dey, the fusth the Golden Wedding. 
Dey Both are observed with great fastenties and requctgs, though, of 
cour, tho mannér of kaepmgthem vanst The exytlsse music of” The 


Madousamat Might Dream,” was wien by Meodelsokn, and dest per- 
formed in bononr of his parent's fiver Wedding Day—Prondiator’s Note 
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damask. Upon this sofa sat two people very like the 
pictures, only ———- more beautiful by mutual con- 
sent. Does that sound absurd? No! thus it must 
ever be. The flesh must yiéld to the spirit. The 
features were indeed somewhat shrunk and sharper, 
but in them might be plainly read of five-and-twenty 
yearn’ love and joy passed together, and of such sor- 
rows and trials as God sends His children to draw 
and bind them to Himself which (as their beloved 
aunt had po well known how to describe), had opened 
to them a wonder-world, in which all human feelings 
were alike invested with magic hues. All this might 
he traced in their eyes and features, and was it thin 
any marvel that beings with such true hearts found 
each other more beautifal than twenty-five years ago? 
and not only s0, but the world itself, and the circle 
in which they moved, bad bocome richer and dearer to 
them. Certainly the aunt was dead, and that had 
been a heavy loss to both, but the fifteen years she had 
lived with them had been most blessed, and now they 
gathered @ large circle of children around them, and 
even two grandchildren laid tlaim to their hearts, and 
were loved almost more fondly than their own little 
ones had been. That the youthful grandfather was 
no longer an officer, but treasurer, and dwelt not 
in the cottage beyond the pine-elad hills, but here, in 
the spacious house of his fathers, had been brought to 
pass by the war. He had dwelt one year with his 
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young wife in undisturbed happiness, when came the 
il-starred year 1806. He was obliged to join his 
regiment; and though the peace of the following year 
dismiased him to the garrison, the consequences both 
of the war and the peace weighed hesvily upon him 
and his family. Karl, who had meant to do #0 much 
for his married brother, could scarcely keep himself 
above board in the great pressure. Frits had only 
hig lieutenant’s pay to live on, and need and care 
often knocked loudly at his door. The good aunt, 
who, during her ten years’ widowhood, had kept her own 
Tittle establishment in Woltheim, brought one thing 
after another to fill up the gaps in the needy house- 
hold, and relieved her niece from many heavy cares. 
She did etill more, she took her share in the over- 
flowing nursery troubles—troubles for which the world 
has little sympathy, but which can never be estimated 
too highly. “The child is ill,” it is said; and » 
few weeks after, “The child is well again;” but 
what struggles these weeks have seen—how the 
motiter’s heart has wrestled in faith and patienoe—how 
it haa been borne alofton the waves of hope, and anon 
carried as deeply down—how it must have utterly de- 
spaired, if it had not seen before it a faithful hand 
it could grasp and implore—‘Lord help me or I 
perish!” All this is known to the initiated only. 
To these little yet heavy cares, in the cottage beyond 
the hills, sadder ones were added. One lovely child 
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died in its infancy, and when the war of freedom 
broke out, the father was again summoned to the field, 
and need and poverty became ever more pressing. 
But through all God was their helper; comfort failed 
them not in their bittereat hours; the children bloomed 
and flourished at little cost, and the heavy season 
passed by almost unremarked, for the joy and bappi- 
ness of the children made such claima on the little 
‘house that the cares and troubles of the parents were 
compelled to flee. In the battle of Leipzig » shot 
disabled the father’s left arm, which rendered him in- 
capable of service, and after the peace he was pro- 
moted to the office of Treasurer in his native towa. 
‘The whole family removed now to the old grey house 
with its roomy apartments and chambers shove, which, 
as Uncle Karl contentedly observed, now brought 
in their interest. Charlotte, too, resided with the 
family; her mother was dead; and it was only natu- 
ral and dosirable that so loving and ready a friend 
to the children should dwell under the same roof 
with them. Finslly, there was « tutor, as it had 
‘been decided in s general family conference that it 
would be more economical to have one at home than 
to eend so many young ones to a gymnasium. It 
was indeed a large circle, and a regular revolution 
in the old house, and there came occasionally wonder- 
fol perplexities, which demanded a brother, Frits, 
who, to his excellence and dignity, added » gentle, 
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kindly natore—the woman of his heart, with her ready 
tact, the sympathizing Charlotte, the extremely kind- 
hearted Uncle Karl, and the whole troop of merry 
children—to unravel and set to rights again. 

“Do you think, Oharlotte, that Wilhelm really wante 
new trouers again already?” asked Uncle Karl once, 
thoughtfally, as he established himself in the nursery 
with his pipe. “I don’t know how it is; in my time, 
boys of his age could wear a patch upon their knees.” 

“If it is of the same colour,” said Charlotte, good 
hbumouredly. 

“Of course,” exclaimed Uncle Karl; “the same 
oslour, of course. The gront-sunt, with her dim sight, 
once put » patch of shot on new brown trousers. It 
looked hideous, and, I always maintain, we ought to 
keep up onr position.” 

“There you are quite right,” replied Charlotte. 

“ And to be properly circumspect, one must never 
give way in little things,” continued the Uncle. “I 
moat acknowledge with pain, that my brother is 
pométimes forgetfal of his peculiar duties as head of 
the family. For instance, he laughed at the patch 
which Karl positively wore; and yet, on the other 
hand, my sister-in-law may put her hand in his purse 
as often as she pleases to buy anything for the child- 
ren. Iam quite opposed to new trousers for Wilhelm, 
and it will vex me excsedingly if they are bought.” 

“Qh, Herr von Budmar,” pleaded Charlotte, “it 
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‘will not be done then; certainly it is a matter of im- 
portance.” 

“Yes, of great importance,” said Uncle Karl, with 
emphasia; for one little thing leads on to another, and 
the principle must be considered among so many chil- 
dren. ‘“ You would not think, Charlotte,” he continued, 
with great solemnity, “how difficult it is to make any- 
thing of our property. You best know for how long 
a time it has occupied all my thoughts and labour.” 

“ Ah, yes. I remember long ago, the cultivation 
of olover, and other fodder,” chimed in Charlotte. 

“ Exactly,” he continued, “now, I confine myself to 
the simplest farming; but I assure you if so many new 
trousers are to be bought, and if the strictest economy 
is not praotined in this large household, we shall come 
to ruin. Yes, Charlotte, you may believe there are 
times when it is pain and grief to me to think what 
is to be done with so many children.” 

“ And such dear children!” replied Charlotte, “ not 
one must degenerate.” 

Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, who had been named 
after her great-aunt, here interrupted the conversation 
by summoning them to dinner. Karl and Cbarlotte 
followed her, What « pleasant long table it was! 
‘Uncle Karl sat at the top; Fritz would have it ao, and 
he had assented. On his right his sister-in-law, on 
the other side his brother; Charlotte’s place was at 
the miffile of the table among the children, and the 
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tutor gat opposite to her. Is was plainly to be read 
in Unele Karl's face that he had something upon his 
mind. Parents and children both remarked it, and 
the mother could scarcely repress an unpleasant fore- 
boding. Her husband reached his hand to her acroas 
the table, amiling, as though he would say—* Don’t 
be uneasy, dear Mamma; you may be sure it is nothing 
of importance.” The father said grace, and then 
followed a sound, and movement, and clattering of 
plates, ‘mid which the Unele solemnly began— 

“ Frits, do you think it is really necessary for Wil- 
helm to have new trousers again?” 

« Really I don’t know, brother,” said the Tressurer, 
innocently. ‘“ Herr Formschneider can tell you better 
than I;” and he turned to that gentleman, 

“ Well, I should say yes,” he replied, smiling, 

“My very excellent Herr Formschneider,” said 
Uncle Karl (he only made polite speeches when he 
was angry), ‘‘I thought the groat advantage of » tutor 
at home was, that public schools might thus be avoid- 
ed, snd that the children might be clothed in the 
house, just as one pleased.” 

Herr Formschneider, who had thoroughly conformed 
to the spirit of the dear parents of his pupils, knew 
exactly how to demean himself, 

“Of course,” ho replied earnestly, “it is a groat 
advantage that we can live here in our own litile 
Kingdom just as we please; on serious considdPation, 
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I am sare it will neither disturb our peace nor Wil- 
helu's if his Sunday trousers are once more repaired.” 

“We will give them to his great-aunt,” said the 
father, sportively. 

“No! I will undertake them myself,” replied the 
mother pleasantly. 

Unele Karl raised his bushy eye-brows; he was fairly 
‘beaten. The great readiness on all sides to yield to his 
practical suggestions was almost unplearant. But to- 
day another attack awaited his poor nerves. When the 
soup was removed, thero appeared a dish of potatoes, 
another of roast mutton, and 2 large tureen of onion 
sauce, The twitohings on the Unole’s face suddenly 
disappeared, and he looked with great earnestness at 
the onion-sauce. It was s thing that Frits could not eat; 
therefore his wife bad never had it served, and the 
children had never seen it while they lived beyond 
the hills, As it appeared for the first time upon 
the table by the Uncle's order, the children looked st 
it, and, evidently disliking the smell, eniffed at oach 
other in silence. Thereupon Uncle Karl beoame very 
angry, enlarged upon the value of German spice, and 
saidit was a great ain in the rearing of children, that 
‘their young stomachs were made so delicate by the 
constant use of fine foreign spices, that they had no 
relish for » plain German sauce of onions and cara- 
‘ways. 


Frits argued the point with him in the most sportive 
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fashion. The sauce had been quickly ordered back to 
the table by his obliging wife, and to set = good ex- 
ample, he took a fair portion himself, and thie was the 
sign for a universal charge. Each child now took anion- 
sauce. Bat they had not reached the point of finding 
it palatable; to all appearance it was odious to them; 
and the shrinking, and evil grimaces were so distress- 
ing to Karl's nerves, that he argued for his onion-sauce 
more vehemently than ever, and blamed his brother's 
system of education aloud. It was incomprehensible 
to him how the children were to get through the world, 
if they could not eat onion-sauce. Certainly at «strange 
table, they would not venture to make so much fuse 
if they were obliged to eat of this excellent dish. 
Thereupon the father laughingly scolded the children 
for their grimaces, and the affair was st an end, 

What is the meaning of this unusually large furean 
of the strong-smelling sauce again to-day? Thef must’ 
have been some special reason for ordering it, as the 
children all smiled and whispered to each other. They 
were helped to meat and potatoes, and then the myste- 
ious tureen was set in motion. The mother took some, 
then the uncle, then the father decidedly more,qjhen 
the children in their order; it seemed ag though no one 
could get the tureen quickly enough, and each one 
dived more deeply and boldly into it than the other. 
Uncle Karl scarcely ventured to breathe. 

“ What can it all mean?” thought he; “and,” added 
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bis kindly heart, “ If the rule of the table is to be kept 
‘up, and all must clean their plates, it will be a ter- 
Tible spectacle.” 

He hed followed the tureen with his eyes to a little 
boy of five, who sat by his mamma, and he too plunged 
the spoon boldly and deeply in the dish. 

“Max, Max, it is onion-sauce!” warned his Uncle, 
now quite startled. The little one pressed his lips 
together, glanced at hia Uncle, and nodded, but spared 
himself the trouble of the words, 

“T know that very well, Uncle.” 

“ Attention, Uncle Karl,” exclaimed the Treasurer, 
with assumed gravity. “Now, children—one—two— 
three.” Aft the first word of command all spoons 
went down into the sauce, and in no longer time than 
it took to complete them, the work was done. 

“ Bravo, children!” said their father. ‘“ And now, 
brother,” he continued, triumphantly turning to the 
astounded Uncle, do you still distrust our good educe- 
tion? Do you still fear that our young ones will not 
get through the world?” 

The universal aurwsement and delight of tho children 
cong no longer be suppressed, so touching was it to 
their Uncle, thet he was well nigh moved to tears, but 
fortunately his nervous agitation ended in laughter. He 
then summoned to his side the eldest boy, the slender 
‘Wilhelm, to whom (as he began to pay some attention 
to hia appearance), considerations of dress were not 
totally indifferent. 
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« Withelm, I will give you, pleaso God, » pair of 
new trousers.” 

So ended this and other such little difficulties ; and 
the more accustomed they were to them, and the older 
the children grew, the more invariably did they be- 
come & source of pleasure in the end. And now the 
time was come when the Treasurer's family were spoken 
of as “ grown up,” and in the winter of 1824 the 
last piece of news in Woltheim was, that the deputy- 
counsellor Herr Kuhneman wished to betrothe Elise 
von Bndmar, The deputy was properly assessor, and 
only sent for a time to fill up the vacant post. He 
was a distinguished, brave. and highly cultivated man. 
His parents were living in Berlin, and from his child- 
hood he had moved in a circle in which literature and 
att, and every educational advantage, had been freely 
afforded him for the sesthetio culture of his powers. 
‘He came most reluctantly to Woltheim, and seldom 
‘went to any other house than the Ranger’s, whose wife, 
the daughter of a rich agricnlturist, was ambitious of 
superior soviety, and was on intimate terms with many 
of the officers’ families in the neighbouring gong 
and with some of the country gentry. Here 
Young counsellor heard it mentioned by chance at the 
card table, that they never played at the Budmars, 
not because Herr von Budmar condemned cards, but 
because, as he said, in his house they had something 
better to do, This was discussed, and gexerally 
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Inughedat; butths sesthetically-cultivated Herr Kuhne- 
man mused long upon it, and was 60 desirous to know 
the way of lifo in the Budmar family, that he began 
to find the card parties very tedious, He had no 
Gifficulty in becoming scquainted with the Treasurer, 
and he found him quite other than he had expected, 
nor was ho less surprised at the family life in the 
Budmar house. The children were very well inform- 
ed, extremely musical, studied various languages, and 
were introduced by their father to the best authors 
both in ancient and modern literature, not as a mere 
schoolmaster, but as one who found his own delight 
therein. It was the same with the mother, who had 
only properly began to stady and find pleasure in 50 
doing when she had growing-up children. That Elise, 
the eldest daughter, was more highly educated than 
any girl in the neighbourhood, was as evident to the 
young counsellor as that she was the most amiable and 
beautifal. The parenta of Elise soon remarked his 
inclination, but the mother was little pleased with it. 

“I would rather not see Elise the wife of that 

a> ed remarked to her husband, thoughtfully. 
y not?” asked the father. 

“She will have to reside in the town,” replied the 
mother, sighing; “and, what is more, in a circle 
where cultivation and art are everything, for Kuh- 
nemran’s great desire is to return home, and he will 
undoubtedly succeed.” 
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* And do you think thet so great » misfortune?” 
asked the father, smiling. 

“Not  misfortme, perhaps, but certainly & great 
peril, eapecislly for Elise, who in no devoted to atudy 
and art.” 

« Kubneman is a very good fellow, and feels quite 
at home with as; there is nothing in him opposed to 
the truth, and he assured me, a short time since, he 
was studying Luther's works with great interest. If 
he is only doing it at present with the understanding, 
80 be it; God will help him further, And if Elise 
thinks too much of her understanding, let her find out, 
bysexperience, how far she oan prosper with that 
alone, No, I like the man exceedingly, and have 
no reason to repulse him. We cannot shut our child- 
ren out of the world; they must go through it, with 
the Lord’s help. We must not imagine that by a 
Christian education, we can spare them alt inner con- 
flicts. We can but lay good foundation, and pray 
for them, and then by God's help they must straggle 
on by themselves, To wish to keep them back from 
all conflict and stroggle, to shut them entirely up, 
would be dangerous in s Christian training. Clitd- 
ren have to work through Schiller, and Goethe, and 
Shakespeare, through the classic and romantio schools, 
through the whole host of fine and great authors, 
through the popular postry, love-songs, sonatas, and 
overtares. The young mind must have nourishment, 
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and it is better that this nourishment should be given 
to it after due consideration, and wise rules, than that 
with little thought and over eagerness it should seck 
it for itself. The spirit will thrive amid all there 
things, and if it dwells in a wholesome atmosphere, a8 
it expands it will shake off all that is little and nar- 
row. Intrust your plants to the heavenly Gardener, 
pray to Him for dew and sunshine, and do not imagine 
that, with all your care, you canby yourself effect much.” 

“Little children, little cares; great children, great 
cares,” said the mother, thoughtfully, but still much 
comforted, and in the main agreed with her wise 

r. 

“I would put from me all care, if I were in your 
place,” remarked the latter, smiling. 

“Pat it from me!” replied she, sighing; “our 
whole life is a school for the heart of » mother, in 
which he should learn not to be anxious; but so little 
progress does she make in her lesson, that she is first 
anxious for herself, then for the little children, then 
for the elder ones,” 

“Then for her grand-children,” interrupted her 
husband, facetiously. 

“Well,” she replied, quite seriously, “‘it is so in truth. 
Now I am anxious about Elise, lest her heart ahould 
deceive her, lest she should not demean herself to » 
husband as she ehould, though she is amiable enough 
to be happy.” 
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“You think she will not have him under proper 
potticost government ?” he added, demurely. 

At this she became slmost angry; she could ill endure 
such jokes, was firmly sssared that Elise would never 
attempt to govern, and wished this to be acknowledged ; 
and although her husband finally granted her extreme 
docility, she was not altogether satisfied, and that point 
remained undetermined. However, despite all musing 
and anxiety, Elise was married to the Deputy. And the 
heart of the mother was comforted when she saw her 
daughter happy, and when her new son, with a child's 
Jove and reverence, came to her and claimed # share 
in‘her motherly tenderness. That their future son-in- 
law was uot of the nobility,* was no matter of import- 
ance to the parents, but Uncle Karl could not be 
quite reconciled to it; and again, Charlotte was the 
confidante of his annoyance. 

“T don’t exactly know how it is,” he remarked, “but 
he is not of noble birth, and T could have wished 
Elisabeth to remain in her own rank.” 

Charlotte was so obliging as to answer. “It ia cer- 
tainly a great pity that ahe hes made a mesalliance.” 

But that was too much for the Uncle, and he 

“ At this time, the distinction between the noble and burgher class waa 
far moee strongly marked than now. ‘The so-termed “universal progress” 
‘has one much to bresk down the broad barrier between ths two. The 
‘Prefix of “von,” like the French “de” (the mgn of gentle blood), is now 

‘adopted, like the title of “enquire” in Bngiand, by thove wis 
‘not the slightest claim to it; ant venete Samme Bo bargin Cane ze; 
Btatea—Translators No 
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could not allow it to pass. “ You cannot call it « mes- 
alliance,” he exclaimed, warmly; “ Kuhneman is so 
distinguished, so clever and superior.” 

« And of sach polished manners,” added Charlotte. 

“ And then, my dear Charlotte, you must recollect 
that it ia very different now to what is was with the 
nobility in our time ; now service really is valued more 
than rank, and the middle classes rise to the very 
highest position, even to the ministry.” 

“Our Elise is exactly adapted to be the wife ofa 
minister,” remarked Charlotte. ‘Madame Kuhnemsn, 
born von Budmar, wife of the Prime Minister|" 

Unole Karl and Charlotte were both comforted. 
For the present, however, Elise was merely the wife 
of on Assessor; but when his engagement st Wol- 
theim came to an end, he returned again to his old 
post. 

The season of the betrothal was for the whole 
Budwar family a time of great excitement: the mother 
especially had much to do and care for, but she had 
alzo hours rich in conzolation. Those were the solitary 
ones that she passed with the betrothed couple, in 
which she had so much to impress upon them, 60 much 
they gladly listened to—when she gave them the bean- 
tifal betrothal and marriage songs she had received 
from her beloved Aunt. If she felt that the affection- 
ate heart and softened mood of the Bridegroom were 
not uninterested in them, so neither could she distrust 
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the sincerity of his good will when he impressively re- 
peated— 

‘~The solemn pledge myself I take, 

And with my house thu covenant make, 

‘Thoegh all men from Hum go awny, 

‘We will be constant found for aye” 

The mother's cares were not over with the mar- 
riage; on the contrary, it seemed aa though life had 
never been so full of trials as now. In the next year 
came on the chief examination of the eldest son, an 
anxious time for the heart of a mother. Before that, 
Julis, a maiden of sixteen, had been entangled in» 
love affair that was a mere self-deception, and had at 
onfe been forbidden; then followed anxieties for her 
grandchildren. She was summoned hither and thither, 
while she had still young children in her own nursery , 
certainly she had arrived at the highest point of s full 
and complete family life. 

And st this time of great activity, before the Silver 
Wedding-day, the silver couple were fully agreed that 
the constant agitation in the family, the labour, the 
cares, the unrest, were their richest, fairest portion. 
They had only a heart for joy, and praise, and thanks- 
giving, and the anticipation of future cares and toils 
was in itself happiness. To-day was neither one for 
lsbour nor anxiety; it was as though they had risen 
from s billowy ses, and climbed to an island, where 
the aun of peace and happiness, and a whole flower- 
world of joy, surrounded them. 
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‘There was scarcely s room in the old grey house that 
wns not needed. The former nursery was taken poseos- 
sion of by Frau Kubneman, with her two little ones. 
The Counsellor himself was domiciled with the elder 
boys, and vied with them in youthful joy and sportive- 
ness. 

The elder sona were Wilhelm, twenty-three, a young 
lawyer; Adolph, twenty-one, a student; Karl, seven- 
teen, a slim cadet. Julia, and her younger sister 
Mary, were the devoted Aunts of Hlise’s children. 
The unconfirmed boy was still under the role of 0 
tutor. Beside the children, the wife of Colonel von 
Reifenhagen, only sister of the brothers von Budnear, 
with her two little ones, wns in the house. She had 
married much later than the Treasurer, so that her 
youngest daughter Emily was only two years older 
than the eldest granddaughter, little Hlisabeth, the 
delight and admiration of the house. In sddition to 
all these, young man, who was only too anxious to 
become one of the family, was added to the party. 
‘This was the new Ranger, Herr yon Schulz, who for a 
year had taken the post in Woltheim of his prede- 
cessor Fortmeister. Julia's blue eyes had completely 
robbed him of his heart, and she seemed very well 
Pleased at this, especially as her parenta were not 
opposed to it; to the mother, indeed, it was a subject 
of much joy, The Ranger was s sensible, upright, 
and God-fearing man, and nowhere could the mother sea 
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her daughter settled more gladly than st her own dear 
oldhome withhim. Without this future bridal pair the 
family circle would not have been complete. On the 
morning of the festal-day Uncle Karl came to Char- 
lotte for the cosy hour’s talk he had enjoyed so many 
years—it had become necessary to him. He wax 
to-day somewhat upsot—tho bridal eve had lasted too 
long. It seemed aa though the “ travesties and de- 
clamations,"’ as Charlotte called them, with the sing 
ing and dancing for the ploasare of the young onos, 
would have never come to an end. 

« ‘The business is settled,” began the Uncle; “ Julia 
wéepte the Ranger, and I am very glad of it; for you 

mow, Charlotte, a girl is hest provided for when she 
8 married.” 

He said this without special meaning, and so Char- 
otte understood it. 

“Much best," che answered pleasantly; “and 
vhat an excellent match!” 

“You can imagine,” continued the Uncle, “ what a 
oad falls from my heart when one of our many 
shildren is provided for.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” was her answor. 

“ Really,” he exolaimed, “it is one perpetual 
‘open your purse;' and I own to you that thia year 
will be a very heavy one. First, Julia’s dowry, 
then the outfit for Max. He must be an officer, and 
in the cavalry too. I can’t blame him, though,” he 
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added confidentially, “ if I were to enter the army, it 
should be only in the cavalry ; but the outfit costs as 
much again as for the infantry.” 

“ You will manage everything, Herr von Budmar,”” 
replied Charlotte tranquilly ; “the blessing of God 
rests visibly upon your farming.” 

“ Yes,” he answered, “and I trust we shall pro- 
vide for all the children according te their rank.” 

“ Such a fine family!—one may well be proud of 
them,” ejaculated Charlotte. 

“Very well brought up children,” replied the Uncle ; 
“they might, perhaps, be s little more economical, 
but Frits is no hero in that way himself. My loug- 
cherished idea of making the property something con- 
siderable I have quite given up, for if one is to be 
ever drawing upon it, ever giving and giving, how is 
one to save? I assure you J am as far from it now ss 
I was thirty years ago. That Fritx knows nothing of 
agriculture, is 0 

“Hem, hem!" exclaimed Charlotte. She would 
not dissent from Karl, but at the same time ahe did 
not like s shadow of blame to fall on his brother, 

“ Bat Frita never will see,” continued Karl, “ that 
the estate must of necessity improve, if I could only 
do ss I would; that is so vexatious! Don’t you see, 
my dear Charlotte, that with the really small means at 
my command, I am, ao to speak, in a perpetual whirl 
and din; the constant perplexing demand for roady 
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money leaves me nothing for rational, profitable agri- 
culture.” 

“T eee,” assented Charlotte. 

“In afew years I trust to begin my improvements,” 
continued he; “ when Wilhelm is Assessor, and Adolf 
less expensive, Max an officer, and Julia no longer 
upon our hands, then will come a time of refreshing, 
and we shall be able to take our breath. I purpose to 
leave Wilhelm a very different property to that which 
it now is. He will probably be Counsellor here, and » 
worthy representative of the Budmar family. 

“ Capital! capital!” exclaimed Charlotte ; and both 
wore soon deep in agriculture and glorious visions of 
the future. 

Unolo Karl launched forth upon improvement of 
the eoil, and various kinds of fodder. Charlotte re- 
minded him of the work of Edlen on clover, and was 
duly informed that this had long been out of date 
Strengthened by this pleasant conversation, Uncle 
Karl now resigned himself to the excitement of the 
festival. And what a festival it was! Not only was 
the aky blue, and the whole outer spring full of hap 
piness and joy: the hearts and eyes of the human 
beings were beaming with light and joy also. 

“Dear Karl,” said the Treasurer, “you would not 
believe how exquisitely happy a Silver Wedding-day is. 
However, I will not make your heart heavy.” 

“No, no,” replied Karl, smiling (though his smile, 
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from his custom of drawing his bushy eyebrows toge- 
ther, made him look the least bit oross); “no, dear 
Frits, I thank God that we are so far on our way. I 
thank Him that the most anxions and toilsome part of 
our life is past.” 

“ Believe it not,” said Frits; “though we have done 
with the children, there are the grandchildren.” 

“The grandchildren!” exclaimed Uncle Kazl, 
quite taken aback, 

“ Yes, naturally, the grandchildren.” 

“What are the grandchildren to us? The parents 
must care for them.” 

“T tell you, Frits, once for all ——” 

At that instant Elizabeth, the little girl of four, came 
bounding in. 

* Unole Karl, shall we go together to-morrow and 
look for lapwings’ eggs?” 

As she spoke, she shook her fair curls back, and 
looked inguiringly with her joy-beaming eyes at ber 
old uncle. 

“ Yes, Lizsie, we will look for lepwings’ eggs toge- 
ther,” agreed her Uncle, as he took the sweet little 
ohild in his arms. 

“ But,” continued Liszie, “you must harness two 
goats to a little carriage, and then I will drive 

“Thave no gosta, and no little carriage,” said her 
Unele in @ compsssionate tone. 
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“Then you must buy them with your money,” re- 
turned Liszie, boldly. 

© Well, darling, we will see,” said her Unole, seri- 
ously, “‘ when you come again.” 

“T am not going away from you,” exclaimed the 
child ; “I shall stay with grandpaps and grandmamma, 
and I will go with you every day to look for lapwings’ 
oggs, and I will put Spitz to bed, and drink some of 
your coffee with sugar in it.” 

“So you shall, Lissio,” said her old Unele, quite de- 
lighted; “ you shall stay here this summer,” 

Frits,” he continued, turning to his brother, “I 
really think the child must stay with us.” 

* “Why not?” answered the Treasurer; “but,” he 
added, with affected seriousness—“ we had better not 
take on ourselves such a barden; let her parents take 
charge of her; we have enough to do with our own 
children. I am convinced we shall never thrive," 

““We can very well take obarge of such » little 
thing,” said Karl, almost crosily. 

“Really,” replied Frits, “such little things, if you 
observe, make great demands, A carriago and two 
goata!’”” 

, “Are not the whole world,” added her Uncle. 
“ Yea, Lissie,” tarning to the ebild, “you shall stay 
here and have 8 little carriage.” 

The child smiled joyously st her Uncle, and ran 
away. 
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“ Now, brother,” said the Treasurer, resuming the 
conversation, well pleased; “ if you like so to trest 
my grandchild, I have nothing to say against it. I 
merely remark that you have a grandmother-heart, 
and quite forget the ground-work of education with 
the rising generation.” 

“A grandmother-heart!” exclaimed the Silver- 
bride, as she approached them. She had heard the 
last words, and addressed herself to Karl: “Ah, 
doar brother, one cannot help loving that child; 
we have never had one so Jovely and engaging.” 

“You are partial,” observed her husband, be- 
cause she is #0 like yourself.” 

“So like me! certainly not; I was never po ardent, 
nor 80 amiable as Lizzie,” replied the grandmamma. 

“Your education was different,” observed the grand- 
papa ; “you were kept in the strictest order and disci- 
pline from your infancy.” 

Thereupon Lizzie came dancing in again. She 
embraced her grandmamma, and exclaimed—‘Grand- 
mamma, I love you so dearly!” the answer was a kiss 
upon the forehead. “And you, too, grandpapa!” ex- 
claimed the child, embracing him. 

“T am po glad,” replied he. 

“ And you, too, Uncle Karl,” she continued, “and the 
whole world—and the chairs—and the tables.” She 
seized one thing after another, pressed it eagerly, and 
then sprang away again. 
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“Dear loving child!” exelaimed her grandmother, 
quite transported. “Frits,” she continued, addressing 
the young Silver-bridegroom, as she seated herself 
on the sofa by him, “I have been unlearning anxiety 
for our children more and more, and by God’a help I 
shall yet unlearn it. And, certainly, I will not be 
over anxious for our grandchildren, but, for this little 
thing, you must permit it, you must have patience 
with me, or, still better, you must share my anxicty. 
‘Whenever I look at her, it seems to me as thongh it 
were God's will to lay it upon us.” 

“I permit whatever you wish, you dear grand- 
mother-heart,” said her husband; “‘it is just possible 
‘hat I, too, share your anxizty in this instance. I 
searoely know.” 

The child will be little trouble,” added her grand- 
mamma; “a heart s0 fall of love must be happy, and 
make others happy too.” 

“That is not no evident,” observed her grandpape, 
smiling; “‘s child who can take ebairs and tables so 
warmly to her heart may love the world as readily.” 

“Not oo,” pleaded grandmamma; “Linie is so 
tender-hearted, she will easily be led, easily guided 
upon the right way.” 

“She has  tolerably strong will with her tender 
heart,” replied her husband. 

The attention of the grandparents was now directed 
to the child herself, who had commenced o lively 
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altercation with the somewhat older Emily von 
# : » jm. 
Please, Emily, les me have your garden hat,” im- 

“ Where is your own?” asked Emily. 

“T don’t know,” answered Liszie, “ but I want yours, 
peoause Uncle Karl ia going to show me s lapwing’s 
nest.” 

“You are such an untidy child,” said Emily, with 
precocious wisdom, “I will not trast my hat to you.” 

“Pray, pray do, Emily. Uncle Karl will go per- 
haps, and I cannot find my own.” 

«No, if 1 give mine to you I shall have none for 
myself,” maintained Emily. 

“You oan take mine, it is lying in the garden,” 
anid Lizzie, “ and now I will take yours.” 

“No!” exclaimed Emily sgain: “you are so untidy, 
you will throw away my hst too.”” 

Signs of anger and impatience fleshed across Lixsie’s 
little face. Once more she urged, 

“But Unole will go, and I want your hat.” * 

“No, no, no,” persisted Emily. 

“ Stupid old thing!” cried out Lisie ; then followed 
a box on the ear, and immediately upon that such a 
violent push that the astonished Emily lost her bel- 
ance, and fell screaming to the ground. 

At the beginning of the strife the grandmamma 
had risen, and would have interposed; but her hua- 
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band prevented her, end watched ita progress atten 
tively. 

“here is the proof,” said he now to his wife. 
“You were right, wy Mary; decidedly you were 
never such s hot-headed child, and I cannot blame 
you if you are anxious about her ” 

The crying Emily was soon surrounded by a circle 
of anthorities and nou-anthoritiea. Then followed » 
discipline soene, which was mild and short in oonsi- 
deration of the day This little soene suade no farther 
‘impression, and the festival was celebrated in undis- 
tarbed joy, and closed with praise and thanks to God. 
7 Sfter the holiday, they all left the Isle of Bliss, 
‘Bach one took his own host and went forth into the 
waves, with the hope of one day meoting aguin in 
‘some auch tranquil resting-place 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PRIVY-COUNSELLOR’S WIFE. 


Founrsmn yeara are passed. The world is greatly 
changed; good humour seems to be fairly banished, or 
it has assumed quite a different character. Every 
pr expected to be decided, and must range him- 
eelf on the one side or the other. 

‘There are changes, too, in the dear old house. The 
children are all dispersed and provided for ; the parenta 
are alone; births and deaths have brought joy and sor- 
row to the scattered family. The grand-parents have 
shared in the joy and sorrow, but from afar, Their 
hearts are become tranquil, even that of tho grand- 
mother; for the more she has lifted it upwards, the 
more she has learnt to be thankful, both for joy and 
sorrow: one thing has made both alike to overflow 
with gratitude and praise. Their whole family aro 
seeking the only good, one member more earnestly 
than another, each one after his individuality and 
power; one more than another demanding, not the 
anxisty, but the intercession of the faithfal pair. 
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It was a gloomy November day, the wind howled, 
gusta of snow snd rain succeeded each other, and 
though it was scarcely four o’clock, twilight had set in, 
Frau Kuhneman, the wife of the privy-counsellor, 
stood at the window and looked thoughtfully at the 
gloomy sky, the grey houses and dirty streets. She 
was a fine stately woman; her dark hair was faultless, 
her colour still fresh, only her features as well as her 
figure had grown somewhat larger and coarser. She 
turned again from the window to her writing-teble, 
on which Isy a partly-finished letter and an open Bible, 
She had been writing and reading—reading, but with 
sighs—for she could neither collect her thoughts nor 
refresh her soul. Her conscience reproached her tha? 
she had not done it in the carly morning, ere the 
labours and distractions of the dey had laid hold 
‘upon her. 

She had learnt the daily practice from her mother, 
had kept it up in her youth, and had endeavoured to 
fulfil the promise she had made never to neglect it. 
‘That she sometimes did this, made her heart heavy, 
though she found many excuses and reasons for it, 

“ A wife and mother is often interrupted for neces- 
sary exertions; she cannot avoid them, nay, she may 
not; and in many cases the fulfilling of her duty ia s 
better service to God than the reading of the Bible. 
Besides, the devotion which the master of the house con- 
duets before breakfast reslly suffices for the whole day.” 
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@ But,” pleaded ‘conscience, “if you have not had 
time or thought for your own short devotions, you are 
usually distracted st the family prayers, and then no 
dleasing rests upon the day, no tranquil season follows, 
and the real blessing of prayer is lost.” So it had 
been with her to-day; her heart was sore, and life 
pressed upon her heavily. 

She resumed her letter to her sister Julia: — “ It 
is not always 80, but at times I feel how heavily this 
town-life weigha upon me, and not on me alone but 
on our whole family. You can do as you will, you 
are a queen in your country-house, and can regulate 

OF aber et eh aes Tcannot do that; I live in a 
‘cirole of small anxieties that soem to bind mo in ever- 
narrowing limits. I sew you smile; you fancy if we 
would ignore these cares they would no longer exist. 
But you are greatly mistaken, dear sister. Your 
busband’s post is an independent onco—no one over- 
Jooks him—he is a little king in his own kingdom. 
My husband, on the contrary, has relations with his 
colleagues; he is bound to have interconrso with them. 
This very obligation takes us more into the world than 
we wish; and, ah! there are 3 hundred little threads 
branching from this obligation that make the net ever 
amrower and more complicated. That these litide 
threads should ineresse, with the growing up of the 
children, is natural. At this very moment I have 
great conflict before me, Elisabeth ia invited to her 

YOu. 1. 2 
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first ball, and if we would not be unconrteous we must 
go; my husband can neither ignore his position, nor the 
many obligations that devolve wpon him in consequence 
of it, I do not wish the ball for Elisabeth, and yet I do 
not think I ought to refuse it, for, she is, with the best 
will, very unfinished. And do you not think something 
in due to my husband’s family? You would not 
believe how difficult it is to counteract the influence of 
both aunts with the children, especially with Elizabeth, 
‘They love her so fondly, she is really the pride and 
joy of their solitary lives, and I should be ungrateful if 
I were to deny that they have taken the greatest pains 
and thought for her education, and assisted us in mogy 
other ways. You think perhaps, again, it is not 
necessary for a girl to know so much ; bat, dear Julia, 
we must to some extent yield to the demands of the 
times, and we owe it to our children to educate them 
avcording to their station. I own I feel to-day as 
though s wheel were turning in my head. It is only 
when I think of my youth—of our life at home—the 
pure, joyous atmosphere that pervaded our honse, thet I 
understand the full happiness of a mother. Does that 
sound like reproach to my husband? Ab,no! He 
is kind and good, but he has no time to spend with 
me and the children; and if, after the duties of his 
calling, and the necessary intercourse with his col- 
leagaes, 2 few houra remain, he is not always in the 
aod to deal in the wisest manner with the children. 
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And 20 it is with me, I must confess to my sorrow. I 
have ever to be planning and studying to keep the 
household im good style—the household of a man 
high in position without property. You cannot judge 
" what that involves.” 

Here the writer was interrupted. The front-door 
bell rang, a carriage stopped, and two ladies followud 
the announcement of the servant, 

“We ere come to pass an hour of the twilight 
with you, dear Elise,” said the elder lady. 

Hlise greeted her aunt Reifenhagen, and Emily, 
now # young lady of twenty, with great warmth. The 

So, her aunt’s husband, had within the last few 

‘weeks been ordered to Berlin, and Elise had rejoiced 
greatly at the tidings, for she hoped to find in her 
good and thoroughly consistent aunt a friend who 
would help her through the labyrinths of a town life. 
At the same time it was perfectly clear to her that 
her family relations would become more perplexing 
than ever, as there would henceforth be obligations 
on thia side; and if her gentle, affectionate aunt, 
could never cause her annoyance, there was some- 
thing in Emily’s finely-cut mouth, her dignified bear- 
ing, and her grest decision of character, that inspired 
her with occasional dread. 

“ Whore is Elizabeth?” asked Emily eagerly. 

“She is taking hor English lesson,” answered 
Elise. 
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“ Hlisabeth was confirmed at Easter. I thought all 
stadies ceased then,” remarked Emily laughingly. 

“I would it were so,” replied Elise, with s sigh. 

“These loseons are terribly expensive ; but Eliza _ 
beth would get quite out of practice if they were 
given up, aa she has vo other opportunity of speaking 

“ But why should she stady English go zealously?” 
asked the kind Aunt innooently. 

Tt is necessary for a finished education,” answered 

Emily would have replied, but her mother inter- 
rupted the conversation. Bho’ spoks Of Par: Prerg 
arrangements, of labours secomplished, and of her 
new abode, which slready began to feel like home. 
‘Then, with great warmth, she expressed a wish for the 
wmost intimate and motherly intercourse with Elise; to 
which Emily added, with perfect sinoerity, thst she, 
too, was rejoiced to be so much nesrer to her relations. 
Elise was touched at these kindly advances; and soft- 
ened and depressed by her previons feelings, she was 
on the point of opening her heart to her Aunt, as she 
hod done to her sister Julia, when the bell again rang, 
and immediately after two ladies entered the spart- 
ment, The guests who had arrived 20 malapropos 
were the sisters of the privy-counsellor, Aunt Panis 
and Aunt Wina, as they were called in the family. 
Elise introdneed her sisters-in-law to her aunt. Emily 
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had previously made their acquaintance during a long 
summer visit at Woltheim ; it was clear, therefore, to 
both parties, that no insurmountable obstacles stood in 
the way of their friendship. The aunts, moreover, 
were too well-bred not to be perfectly polite and 
agreeable. Beyond this they were too much occupied 
with thoir own affairs to-day to pay much heed to 
those strange new-comers to their dear family circle. 

* We are come on toilette affairs, dear Elise,” be- 
gen Aunt Wins; “this sudden invitation must have 
taken you somewhat aback, and we are come to offer 
our help.” 
thal not quite certain that wo shall go,” replied 
Elise, drawing back. 

‘Do not surpass others in absurd crotcheta, I im- 
plore you,” exclaimed Wins. ‘“ What is to become of 
Elisabeth? You have treated her as a child quite 
long enough, Her appearance in the world is univer- 
sally expected this winter.” 

“Tn the world!” said Hlise, with slight irritation, 

“merely used the first expression that came,” re- 
plied Wina. ‘I know very well that you do not live 
in the world, nor is it our wish to do 50. We shoald 
be the last to drag our bright blooming Hlisabeth into 
& whirl that would be alike dangerous for soul and 
body ; but an occasional party—a family bell—whst 
harm oan they do her?” 

“One must not be sizict over-much,” remarked 
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Aunt Paula; “here a young girl must heve some plea- 
sere, and Elizabeth ia so fond of dancing.” 

“Dear innocent child!” chimed in Wina, “let her 
spring about, and be merry.” 

“Qne can be that without going to a ball,” re- 
marked Emily, somewhat satirically. 

‘Qh yea! tastes are different,” replied Wina, with 

a certain sharpness; “it would never ocour to ua to 
decide bow far this or that taste was natural or unna- 
tural.” 
“ The natural taste of most young girls would lead 
them to a ball,” observed Emily, tranguilly; “we owe 
it to our education when we do not yield to cur"aq 
tural inclinations.” 

‘Wina fished crimson; Madame Reifenhagen gave 
a warning glance to Emily, and Elise now took up the 
conversation. 

“ Dear Emily, you and my sisters-in-law would not 
quite understand each otber. You know thst I am 
quite of your opinion ; and the dear Aunts,” she added, 
playfully, “‘are come to teach me better. Learn, I 
certainly shall not,” she continued, seriously, but with 
some emberrasament; “yet I see beforehand, that 
this once, after all our struggles, we must yield to the 
wishes of our friends. The consequences of any 
of consideration, or unfriendliness to his colleagues, 
would be equally unpleasant to my husband and my- 
self, I trust it may only happen thia once. Having 
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shown this complaisance, we oan better arrange for the 
future—from this time, Elisabeth shall go more fre- 
quenily to her grand-parents.” 

“J gappose you will first sak the poor victim's con- 
sent?” remarked Wina, with bitterness. 

« Blisabeth is only too happy at Woltheim,” replied 
her mother, hastily; “she has been more there than 
here. You must know, too, dear Aunt,” she continued, 
turning to the latter, “this is only a family-ball at 
Counsellor yon Bauer’s, my husband's nearest ool- 

” 

“Ts he an intimate acquaintance ?”" asked her Aunt, 
gently. 

“ Not exactly,” said Elise, in slight confusion, 

“ And now we are come here,” interrupted Wins, 
quickly, “ to decide how the dear child is to be dressed, 
‘we cannot allow any one but ourselves to give Elisa- 
beth her first ball-dress. We are both agreed upon 
the material—white crape. Nothing is so soft and flow- 
ing. ,But what colour will go best with it? I am for 
aky-blue. Despite her brown eyes and hair, Hlizabeth 
is very fair, for her complexion that exquisite colour is 
the most becoming |” 

“Ponsesa would be more piquant!” exclaimed 
Paula. 

“TY leave all these toilette considerations to you,” 
remarked Elise, smiling; “it is a matter of indiffer 
ence to me whether you choose blue or ponceau.” 
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“ Not so, doar Elise,” asserted Wina; “ nothing 
can be = matter of indifference to s mother: it is 
Tlisabeth’s first entrance into the world, and that is 
often an important event for the whole life.” 

“Do you really think that the decision between 
red or blue will have any infinence upon Elisabeth's 
fate?” asked Emily, who had been silent up to this 
time, not from ill-humour, as Aunt Wins believed, but 
from fear lest these ladies should provoke her into 
speaking hestily. “It cannot be of 60 much im- 


portance. 

“ My dear Emily, I speak from experience,” re- 
plied Wina sharply ; “ and that at least you have 

“ And Tleave the choice of red or blue entirely 
to you,” said Elise, in a conciliatory tone; “and so 
the affair is settled.” 

“Dear Elise,” exclaimed Aunt Paula, turning 
good-nataredly to the wife of the general, “she hag 
enough to do with her six children. We would will- 
ingly come often and help her, but she will not allow 
us.” 

Bilise sighed and was silent; she could not well 
any, “ Your presence would be more burdensome to 
me than my work.” And Aunt Pauls continued, 

“ Does she not look somewhat exhausted? But I 
mow for the last three nights she has not been in 
bed before one; she hes been making the little girls’ 
jackets.” 
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“ Why do you do that?” asked Frau von Reifon- 
hagen, in slightly reproachfal tone. 

“ Because, my dear Aunt,” replied Blise, a dress- 
maker’s charge is ten silver groschen a-day, and with 
her there would be additional expense, which I must 
avoid. But I must frankly own I am a little ex- 
hausted ; my nerves will never bear late hours.” 

“Ts is sad to have weak nerves,” said her Aunt, 
sympathizingly ; “one is 0 easily depressed.” 

« Yes,” replied Elise, “ one eannot be po fresh and 
cheerful with the children as one might and oughtto be.” 

“ My dear Elise,” began Emily, in a very lively 
‘bptwstill kind manner, “I would discontinue Eliza- 
beth’s English lessons, and with the money thus saved 
you could pay the dress-maker.” 

“ When you have mother’s duties to fulfil,” ob- 
served Elise with a certain self-complacency, “you will 
think differently.” 

“Certainly not,” continued Emily. “I should 
think it» sin to weaken my nerves, and make myself 
incapable of being fresh and gladsome.” 

“A few nights’ watching will not injure the 
nerves,” remarked Wins; “much depends on the 
constitution and other causes.” 

“ My mother must have had excellent nerves,” said 
Elise; “ I cannot remember that she was ever other- 
wise than bright and cheerful with us, and it was the 
same with my father.” 
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“J think Emily is right,” observed Frau von Reifen- 
hbagen. “Your mother would not have sat up by night 
that she might be able to afford expensive English 
Tessona ; nor,” she added, after a pause, “ would your 
father have permitted it.” 

Blise was silent because Aunt Wina took on herself 
the reply. With glowing cheeks and great zeal she 
represented tho difference of circumstances, and the 
whole life in Woltheim and Berlin, Happily, at this 
moment the front-door opened, and in a few minutes 
Elisabeth entered the room. She was certainly very 
pretty. Her clear hasel eyes beamed with joy and 
Kindliness. Her slight figure was full of life™wad 
motion, and her whole being was glad and innocent 
ag that of a child. She embraced her great-aunt snd 
Emily warmly, and then her aunts, but with leas re- 
spect. 

“We have chosen your ball-dreas,” began Aunt Wina. 

“© Tf you please,” replied Elizabeth, I will choose 
that myself.” . 

* Gently, Elizabeth,” reasoned her mother; “ yout 
aunts mean to make you a present of it.” 

“ Oh, how kind!” exclaimed Elizabeth; and the 
aunts began 8 new discussion on the white crape. 
“ Sky-blue, or ponceau?” 

“TI consent to the white crape,” said Elisabeth 
condescendingly ; “ but I shall wear corn-flowers with 
it, T like them so very much.” 
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“The child is right,” observed Aunt Wins, amiling; 
“ gky-bive ia rather sentimental, and ponceau too de- 
cided: thia deep blue is just the right thing.” 

The conversation was in danger of again becoming 
prolix, when her mother sent Elisabeth to order tea, 
and her aunts, who did not feel quite at ease in the 
society of Frau von Reifenhagen and her daughter, 
rose to take leave. They had, in all haste, many little 
parting words to whisper to their favourite niece, and 
her mother warned her not to be too much bent on the 
ball, as her father had not yet decided. Thereupon 
Elise was alone with her aunt and Emily. Her 
newres were not strengthened by the last visit; in- 
deed, she was so depressed, that she could no longer 
refrain from opening her heart to her aunt. 

The latter sat sorrowfully by, and said to herself— 
“ Ab! that thou wert either cold or hot! Alas! for 
this fashionable Christianity; this hearing of faithful 
preachers, and Bible-reading, and family prayere— 
this folness of Christian knowledge—those uncossing 
conflicts with the world, and unrest in house and 
heart!” 

“T am very glad,” said Hlise, in a faltering voice, 
that yon have had some insight into our family life. 
Thave had these conflicts ever since I have been mar- 
ried, but I think they were not so trying while my 
usband’s parents were living os they are now, when 
both aunts lay claim to Hlissbeth so warmly.” 
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“T ean imagine that,” said her Aunt, with much 
interest. 

“ Although our views are so different,” continued 
Elise, “family considerations compel me to sspociate 
with them.” 

“ Of course,” replied her Aunt. ‘ But”——— 

“But what?” asked Elise, earnestly. 

“ You must hearken to God rather than man,” re- 
plied her Aunt. 

“Tf one could only decide always what one ought to 
do!” observed Elise, sighing. “‘ But there are conflicts 
where one really cannot tell.” 

“Tf you love God sincerely and earnestly, ask. for 
wisdom, He will never leave you in doubt,” replied her 
Aunt, tenderly. 

Blise was silent, Conscience told her that she often 
heard the voice of the Lord plainly, but had not the 
strength to follow it. 

“So much depends upon truth,” continued her 
Aunt; “we must be true in little things, Are we not 
commanded that our life and household should be 
guided by the Word of God only? Let us be faithful to 
what we are taught. You had pious parents, anda 
Christian training; you have knowledge of God's 
Word, and yearnings for something better than what 
the world can offer; what hinders you from living up 
to your knowledge, and following these yearnings? 
‘What hinders you? Family considerations? The duties 
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of your position? No; you cannot put them forward. 
‘Would you venture to come before your Lord with 
gach excuses?” 

Hlise was silent, and her Aunt continued, 

“Think, dear Elise: if you knew that you should 
die in three months, should you then decide to take 
your young daughter into a world full of perils, where 
you knew she could win nothing? I put it in the light- 
est way—the probability lies on the other side, that 
she would lose much. Yes, if you knew yourself to 
be so nigh death, would you work half through the 
night, robbing yourself thus of all energy and power to 
live ith your family according to your own heart's 
wish and duty, merely to give Elizabeth the chance of 
learning English, and at the same time to dress your 
children well, which, investigated closely, you would 
perhaps find you were doing from mere worldly con- 
siderations ?” 

Elise looked steadily at her Aunt, while tears filled 
her eyeg. 

“ This unhappy town-life burdens me,” she said with 
emotion. “Ob! if I could live a5 Julia, how happy 
T should be!” 

“© What proventa you?” 

“ Our whole circle of acquaintance ” 

“In whst respect?” 

“I must clothe myself and my children in the 
style of their circle; my husband must associate with 
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his colleagues ; we must, if ever so seldom, return these 
parties. Some of our acquaintances have no difficulty 
in doing this, because they are rich, and others do it from 
the same considerations as ourselves.” 

“ And you mutually make life a burden?” observed 
her Aunt. “Dear Elise,” she continued, with unwont- 
od earnestness, “life is exactly 2a we look upon it; our 
own ides given it ita colour and character. If you have 
‘brought up your children to be elegant and fashion- 
able, you feel a certain satisfaction; you take pride in 
them, and think people will praise and admire them, 
aud that is pleasant and flattering. If, on the con- 
trary, you have brought up your children as simply as 
possible, not according to the fashion, but after your 
own good taste and right principles, you will find a 
public also to love and admire, and there is no ques- 
tion which public is the dearest to us.” 

Flise smiled and sighed. 

“You must know, dear Elise,” continued her Aunt, 
“T speak from experience. I once made for myself a 
world of trivial cares, that robbed me of my happiness 
and peace. In cnr first little garrison town, our only 
society was that of officers, and the nobility in the 
neighbourhood. That we had no property, was well 
mown; but I was determined, both aa regarded the 
education of the children and the arrangements of the 
household, to keep pace with the nobility. When we 
were alone, end with closed doors, I did the meanest 
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work, in order to coonomise. I was very frugal, and 
denied tho children many innocent pleasures, always 
to economise. For instance, I never bought them 
fresh frait in summer, the making of preserves and 
jellies cost so mach; but that was necessary. I must 
vie with the ladies of my acqusintance. That I was 
regarded by the whole circle of our scquaintance as 
& wonderful manager, and most excellent wife and 
mother, was sufficient compensation. That I infring- 
ed on really good order in s hundred ways to keep up 
an outward appearance; that, exhausted with Isbonr 
and anxiety, I gave unkind answers to the children’s 
harmless questions, and was but too often an im- 
pationt and unwise mother, I could not hide frou 
myself. I had knowledge cnough, and really the beat 
will to struggle against my faults. My poor children 
wuffered the most. To be glad and innocent as a 
child with them, to care for their inner welfare, and 
the gladdening of their little world, I had really no tims. 
The anxiety what we should eat and drink, and 
wherewithal we should be clothed, and, sbove all, the 
effort to keep up the good style of our establishment, 
Isid claim to my whole thoughts. These cares I 
usually shook off in society; there I was bright and 
agreeable, and entertaining; but my children had no- 
thing of this. The very counterpart of that which I 
describe to you, you will find in thousands of families 
in our cultivated clasa. They live for this world, and 
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earn the sorrow and unrest of this world. I torment- 
ed myself thus, til a severe illness brought me to my 
right mind. Oh! dear Elise,” said her Aunt, deeply 
moved, “I felt myself on the brink of the grave. I 
aaw my children forsaken, sorrowful, heavy-hearted, 
and the deception of my life weighed upon my soul. 
It pleased God to restore me to health again. With 
what overflowing love did I embrace my children! how 
clearly did I now see my vocation ! how clearly the sin 
of my past life, which my acquaintances had flattered 
me was 20 excellent! With my convalescence began 
« new life in our house, with which my beloved hus- 
band was only too well pleased. Yes, I believe in 
these frivolous little cares women are chiefly entap- 
gled; how easily might they induce their husbands, 
who find so much constraint in the duties of their 
various vocations, to throw eside these heavy fetters 
in their own houses, if, instead of seeking the nocicty 
of acquaintances mainly invited for appearance sake, 
they prepared for them the real enjoyment of a peace- 
fal and joyous family life.” 

Though Elise was much moved by her Aunt’s re- 
lation, she could not sltogether yield to her. She 
‘believed she held the truth, and that her whole houae- 
hold would bear testimony to it. 

“Dear Aunt, I asssure you, all this presenta no 
difficulty to me; we really live in a Christian circle.” 

Her Aunt nodded, but looked somewhst dubious. 
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“ But family relations,"’ continued Elise, eagerly ; 
these two Aunts—Okh! you cannot imagine the diffi- 
oalties,” 

“Have the Aunts other intimate associates beside 
yourselves?” asked Emily, who up to this time had 
kept a modest silence. 

“They have more acquaintances than we have,” 
replied Elise; “‘but in some respects they belong to 
our circle.” 

“There are balls, then, in this circle?” asked Emily 
farther. 

“The Bawers are not our intimate friends,” an- 
swerad Elise; “we only invite each other to large 
parties; you cannot quite avoid large parties and balls. 
My Uncle must have been obliged, as head of his 
Togiment, to give parties and balls.” 

“Parties, certainly,” replied Emily, quickly, “but 
ho was not obliged to take his daughtors to balls.” 

“ Dear Elise,” said her Aunt, taking up the oon- 
vorsation more sofily, “ it would have been a mourn- 
ful thought to me that my beloved child, whom I bore 
upon my soul, whom I would have shiclded from the 
poisonous wind that has blighted so many fair dowers, 
mvst dance with men whoee very character excluded 
them from our family circle. This cannot be avoided, 
if wa danve in strange circles. I do not say that 
every girl must be injured who goes to s bell-—expe- 


Bene tails we io She omens: Nor will I esy that 
VOL. I, 
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‘we can or must keep our children altogether excluded 
from such society. I would earnestly warn any one ”—~ 
and here she glanced involuntarily at Emily—not to 
judge too harshly of all in this same society; but our 
life must manifest that we serve only one Master, and 
our chosen acquaintances must be of the same princi- 
ples as ourselves. We must watch and pray that the 
world may not gain on us, and be true in the amallest 
things. We may not depart from this trath one single 
moment; for God himself bleases the faithfulness of 
such a mind; and with such = one, we can be 
more tranquil, both for ourselves and our children, if 
chance, or the duties of our calling, take us Kto a 
worldly circle against our will, though this latter 
will seldom happen to us. For the more decidedly 
we act, the more easily are all difficulties surmounted, 
even those connected with rociety. People will not 
stay long in s house where they do not feel them- 
aelves at ease, and there can be no true ease where 
there is the mutual effort to be interesting and 
amiable. The interest and love of friends does not 
depend ons day; and the lady of the house can talk 
of her preserved fruita, or dress, or other little details a0 
long aa it pleases her guests, The interest stretches far 
over these trivial matters ; the trae interest is the plea- 
sare of being together—joy, peace, mutual, 7 

“T trast, dear Aunt, you will find all this in tur 
circle,” observed her niece, » little vexed. 
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« Blise,” said ber Aunt, now more solemaly, “a 
mother who takes her daughter to a bail, because sho 
ia still hesitating between God and the world, because 
ehe cannot break loose from the vanities, and cares, 
and considerations that belong to this world alone, 
—who, to speak plainly, ceases to pray for her” —— 

“ Oh! Aunt,” exclaimed Elise peasionately, “ how 
oan you be #0 severe?” 

“ Ifa mother prays, ‘Lord lead not my child into 
temptation!’ is it not a mockery if she herself taken 
her there?” 

“ How many innocent young girls dance, and are 
not if the least injured by it?” replied Elise. 

“ You think, then, that intercession for innocent 
young girls is unnecessary, though the greatest tomp- 
tations that innocent young girls can have are tn be 
found at these balls?” 

Do you maintain that dancing is altogether for- 
bidden?” interrupted Elise, “Yet Luther himself 
allowed it. I can show you passages where he speaks 
of it, Indeed, I can almost repeat them verbally.” 

Her Aunt would have spoken, but Elise eagerly 
continued, 

“The same may be said of dancing as of dress; 
it brings much incitement to sin if indulged in with- 
out rale or moderation; but inasmuch aa it is a 
custom among young people who aim at marriage, if 
it in maintained with modesty and only for joy, it is 
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not to be condemned. Hanghty saints msy not make 
sinners of others on this head, provided only it be not 
abused.’ Ho says also: ‘ Where conducted with 
modesty, I leave to marriage its rights, and dance 
always. ‘Faith and love will not be danced out, 
Young children dance without sin. Do thou likewise 
become « child, and dancing will not hurt thee.’” 

Hise quoted this in a tone of triumph, and her 
Annt listened quietly, not without a few glances at 
mily, who socmed to grow uneasy. At length she 
remarked, 

“Tam quite of one mind with Luther. Wedonot 
condemn dancing itself; but think, whether Huther 
would have approved of joining people of the world 
and unbelievers! and dancing with them.” 

“ Dear Aunt, we do not visit with worldly people 
and unbelievers!" exclaimed Elise quickly. 

“ Ask yourself with all sincerity,” replied her 
Aunt tranquilly, “what induces you to go to this 
ball. You must acknowledge that you are, taking 
your daughter into the world without any necessity, 
and counteracting entirely, by this very deed, the 
Ghristian education you pledged yourself with watch- 
ing and prayer to grant her. When Luther speaks 
of dancing, he is thinking of weddings, and family 
festivals in little fricadly circles, At your parenta’ 
Silver Wedding we sli danced, it was the outward ex- 
pression our joy tock, and no one’s consciance wonld 
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ave teprosched him for it. Just so in our own house, 
and among our immediate friends, we have been accus- 
tomed to dance on festive daya, The young men 
‘whom we allowed to dance with our daughters were 
each as wo liked and respected, snd we elders looked 
with pleasure on the amusement of the young ones, 
who certainty danced gladly, and according to the 
mind of Luther. But even in this with difference— 
‘one with more pleasure than another, Kmily here,” 
she added, smilingly, “has never danced. We neither 
regard it as a matter of praise or reproach ; it is the 
game as when one maiden shows more inclination to 

, another to a cloistral life, or as among our 
evangelio maidens, s life of devotion to some earnest 
purpose. The apostle speaks quite plainly on this 
head; all depends on their inward call, One is serious 
from her childhood, another joyous; the main thing is, 
and always will be, that we give our whole souls to 
God; that we turn away from, and utterly abjure the 
world’g sims and inclinations, customs and joys; that 
we resolve, not only in words, but in our whole life, to 
be the ohildren of God and of His kingdom, and never 
Barter our peace and happiness for this poor miserable 
world of shows. And ch!” continued her Aunt, 
‘wore warmly, “where God has given children there 
ahould be no other joys or intercourse sought than 
with his people. I say sought, because there are many 
gentle souls who will be atiracted by the warm rays of 
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light in such a family-life. If a family-life with little 
children is true and conscientious before God—if the 
children grow up in s house where the soul has light 
and life and joy, then the self-same life when they are 
older will naturally take » form quite different to that 
of the world around. Such children do not require 
the joys of tho world; tbey find daily and hourly 
something better at home; they feel so contented and 
happy there, that the thought never oocurs to them 
that they must be taken into a world of folly. The pro- 
posal would come before them as something strange, if 
not comic. All this does not prevent our teaching our 
children (and, of course, sotting them first the ‘good 
example) of ogring for our neighbour who is in that 
world; of loving and helping him, yes, of helping 
him gladly and lovingly as a friend who is yet in the 
world.” 

Eliso was silent. She felt the truth of the represen- 
tation only too forcibly. It was the true picture of her 
youth, of her own life in her parent’s house. The re- 
membrance of it was the thorn that ever pierced her 
heart, and allowed her to find no satisfaction, no pease, 
n spite of her household activity from morning to 
night. She sought the ground of her unrest and con- 
stant anxiety, of the little blessing that rested on her 
sunily life, so willingly in the town residence. Once, 
when she had mourned over ite necessity in the Int 
autumn to her mother, the latter had answered, “Do 
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You think, then, that the peace of God, and the way to 
happiness and joy, and sweet communion with Him, is 
denied to the poor citizen? Oh, no!” 

‘* Wast not some future hour, some change withrn thy lot, 


‘Te had been othar now, uf God had seen it well , 
‘Dream not of what might be, uf thus or that befell, 


‘(The greater then thy joy Ah! strive with soul and might, 
‘Pray ever, ‘Draw me from the world, my Gude, my Light 
‘ot not my footsteps from that heav'awand path eer stray, 
‘Nor let me for one moment imger on my way*”* 

“ T¢ this appears severe and bitter to you,” her mo- 
ther fiad said, “be sare that your heart belongs not to 
tho Lord, but to the world. The unrest, the sting in 
your heart, is the answer to my supplication for my 
poor dear child.” The mother had ended with tears. 

Mlise had wept with her, and had made a covenant 
with her of mutual prayer, that was to be offered in 
the early morning hour. Despite these prayera, her 
words were very different. Sometimes she thought, 

“ My mother was right, and a blessing reste upon her 
earthly life.” ‘Then again: “If my mother had been 
obliged to live in a large city, it would have been very 
different with her. She eannot judge; it certainly 
must be possible to keep the same standard in many 
and different ways of life.” 

‘Her Aunt had now opposed that view in her whole 
conversation, and Elise could no longer bring forward 
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her town-life as an exense, because her Aunt lived 
in similar, perhaps more difficult circumstances than 
her own. 

Dissatisfied and embarrassed, she remarked with 
agitated voice, “the ball that led to our question 
haa already cost my husband as well as myself oon- 
fiiots, but wo have tranquillized ourselves with Luther's 
opinion.” 

“ You cannot #0 misunderstand Luther,” urged her 
Aunt once more. “ If you had his writings at hand, 
I would show you with what severity he speaks of 
* public dancing,’ and to such your ball belongs— 
what he says of the innumerable sins that have their 
origin in this—and how particularly he is opposed to 
the practices of the world. I remember one passage 
perfectly— The world is ever the world,’ he says. 
* An evil world the enemy of God. We must not 
seek to live in the world, and to please God too; that 
is adding one sin to another. We see the wrath of 
God—stilt we laugh and sport—are merry and of good 
cheer, as if we were in uo peril, and all our deeds 
were good and costly things.’ Dear Elise, I warn 
you to-day all the more earnestly, because if you 
onoe allow Hlissbeth to begin, you will bave great 
difficulty in drawing her back; this oocasion will 
bring ons multitude of others, and if you have not the 
courage to make s stand now, you will never have it.” 

“ Would not Elisabeth, too, err if she thought it 
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consistent with her Christian training?” added Emily 
gently. 

At that moment Elisabeth entered, carrying some 
wont delicately cut bread-and-butter and cake, and a 
servant followed with the tea-kettle and other scces- 
saries, 

“ Now, I must entertain you, dear ones,” said she, 
smiling. “ It is so delicious to drink ten at this time, 
that I would always have it if it dependedon me. I 
usually go for » walk before twilight sets in, but I 
Tike it so much to be stormy and dreary as it is now ; 
it makes the warm room so enjoyable.” 

“The pleasure of the tea you can always have,” 
ssid her mother, amiling. ‘ It would not be difficult 
for you to manage that.” 

“Tt would not do, Mamma,” answered Hlirabeth ; 
“ the little ones seldom leave me in peace ; and in our 
house we are rarely qui 

* Qome and gee me very often,” asid Emily. “We 
shall haye tes together, and reading and music. I have 
my kingdom to myself, because I am the youngest 
child.” 

‘ Delightful, dear Emily! I will come,” exclaimed 
Biisabeth, embracing her cousin as heartily ax she 
had once clasped the chairs and tables. “I cannot 
come for = few days,” added she thoughtfully, 
“To-morrow and the next day I shall be at school 
with my Aunts dreas-making, and then comes the ball.” 
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‘Blizabeth was too observant not to remark the ex- 
pression of her mother, to whom this last sentence was 
not pleasant. 

« Dear Aunt,” sho began, with comic seriousness, 
“ pray do not dissmade Mamma from going to the 
ball. Iam so much delighted with it.” 

“T have already spoken against it,” replied her 
Aunt gently. 

‘ And I promise you,” interposed Emily, “ glori- 
ous tea-drinkings the whole winter through, if you 
will give it up.” 

“Qh! darling Emily,” laughed Elisabeth, “ let 
me have the ball first, and the glorious tea-dritkings 
after. Dear Aunt,” said she, audaciously turning to 
the latter, “ perhaps you are not aware that in Berlin 
it is the fashion for the faithful to frequent balls, oon- 
certs, and theatres? ” 

“ You are a silly child, Elizabeth,” said her mother 
angrily, and the sunt plainly saw thet it would do no 
good to begin the conversation again. She inquired for 
the younger children, and asked to see them, Eliza 
beth instantly teft the room with Emily, and both re- 
turned bringing in s boy of five, and two little girls 
somewhat older. A few minutes after, Frits and 
Karl entered, both gymmasissts, who studied in their 
father’s room, and their kind Aunt and Emily soon 
engaged them in a pleasant and lively conversation. 


CHAPTER VL 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE BALL, 


‘Tum was great excitement at the Kuhnemans 
the afternoon before the ball, especielly in the child- 
ren’s room. 'T'o go to a ball was something ao wonder- 
fal, litfle Charlotte could not comprehend it. 

‘Is Elizabeth going to a ball?” said she, shaking 
her head; “it must be a very large ball?” 

“Oh, not” replied the somewhat older Mary, “it is 
only  family-ball.” 

«A family-ball! but does it roll about?” 

A universal shout of lsughter was Charlotte’s 
answer. 

« A ball is a very large party,” said Mary, anxious 
to enlighten her. 

“And because the people dance and spring about 
among each other topsy-turvy, it is called a ball?” 
continued Frits. 

‘Wonderful images seemed to pass before the eyes 
of little Charlotte; she gased very earnestly at her 
elder sister. 
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“J oannot imagine why Hlissbeth should have had 
dancing lessons, and we not,” began Karl, a merry, 
clever boy, with whom his parents were not always 
quite satisfied. 

‘Because you are stupid boys,” replied Elizabeth 
sportively, 

“ You will dance with gentlemen to-night, who were 
stapid boys once, if they are not so still,” replied Karl, 

“ Hush!” said Hlissbeth, “‘ you heard from Paps that 
Herr von Bauer has invited some of grandpapa’s 
ouiragsiers from Brauvhausen?” 

“Cuirassiora|" asked Charlotte, more astonished 
than ever. 

“ Yes, a whole regiment,” answered Karl. 

“But, Elisabeth,” began Charlotte in » warning 
tone, “why do you go where there is a ball, and sol- 
diets too?” 

Charlotte is afraid they will take Elisabeth prison- 
er,” exelaimed Karl. 

Charlotte nodded, and again Mary explained. 
“They are friends, and Papa and Mamma are going, 
and will bring Flisabeth back with them,” 

Frits, the eldest brother, a very sensible and good 
boy, much resembling his grandfather, whose name he 
‘bore, approached his sister and said: “I cannot 
think, Elizabeth, how you oan go so willingly to this 
ball. Would you have believed it at Kester?” 

He reminded her of Easter, because they had then 
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been confirmed together; they had been previously 
instructed by a most earnest minister, and Elisabeth, 
with her warm feelings, had been greatly touched, 
But whatever she had gained from that promising 
confirmation, and a long residence with her grand- 
parents, she was in great peril of losing, with her self 
indulgent methetic aunts, and her wavering mother. 

“My parents are going with me,” said Elisabeth 
in an under tone. 

“They would be very glad if you said you could not 
80,” continued Frits. 

‘Hisshoth looked st him thoughtfully. 

« Byen if you said it now,” he urged, quickly. 

“Yes, yes,” oried Karl, “and with the money the 
carriage would cost, and the servants’ fees, I will 
fatoh a heap of ginger-bread nuts and sweets, and 
wo will all play together.” 

“Yer, yes,” shouted the children, “that would be 
much nicer.” 

“Don't be so foolish, children,” said Elisabeth, 
ovogaly ; “just think of the aunts, and my white crape 
dreea with the biue trimmings.” 

The uproar was calmed, and Elizabeth slipped 
sway to the sitting-room, where she was alone. She 
eet down to the piano, without playing, for her heart 
was heavy. This ball, that had been represented to 
her by the aunts as something so suitable and in- 
nocent, had given her many anxious thoughts already, 
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though she had not allowed them to be peroeived; but 
now, Frits’s allusion to Easter had brought them out of 
all equilibrium. What, had she not vowed at Easter! 
bad she not then given her whole heart to her 
Saviour! and that was so happy, 80 exquisitely happy, 
she had never been able to speak of it to any one 
but to her grandmamma. To her who understood so 
well how to move the heart, she had talked of it; and 
her grandmamma had felt such deep interest. 

“Oh! if grandmamma knew that I was going to 
@ ball,” she thought, “‘to dance about with officers, as 
‘Mary said, she would be so grieved, so so! 4" 

Bhe took a musio-book, sat before it again in 
silence; then striking « few chords, sang— 

"Lord, love Thee! Lord, Tove Theo! 

Saviour, from my heart Tove Thee ! 

Let me ne'er, by false Jove Diinded, 

‘Stray from Theo ; but, constant minded, 

rom all false and vain love sever, 

‘This shall be my ploa for ever, 

ard, Llove Thee! Low, Love Thee! 

Savloar, from my heart I love Thee!” 
No, she could sing no more. She felt too deeply, the 
Lord would not hearken to her. How could she sing— 


“From all false snd vain love sever,” 
when she was even now unfaithful in purpose? “Dear 
Lord,” she added, sighing, I will never again yield. 
This once I must wear my Aunt’s present, but keep me 
still, and pardon me, Oh! let me be finally blessed |” 
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‘Tears dropped upon her hands; she scarcely ven- 
tured to pray, searooly knew what to pray for; but 
she still longed to give her heart to God, and she sat 
‘Weeping, and swaying to and fro as the slight reed. 
At that moment she would have given up the ball, if 
any one had helped her. While the daughter with 
yearning heart was weeping above, her mother was 
shedding the bitterest tears in the cabinet below. 
She did not exactly know what was passing in the 
heart of her child, but she had prayed so often, and so 
earnestly, for her children, id Be tls Sol owing sp 
‘one especially ; and now, like a flash of lightning, pass: 
ed thronigh her soul the meaning of her song— 


“Lond, I love Thee! Lord, Tove Thee!” 


She would love the Lord, would willingly renounce 
all vain love; and an unfaithful mother was her hind- 
rance! How can s praying mother’s heart cherish 
so much vanity? Thy daughter is so beautiful, it 
whispers; must she blossom in concealment? She 
may gain earthly happiness, without neglecting the 
heavenly, There are so many excellent people in 
society; why should not thy beloved child be chosen 
by one such? Of course an estimable one—one would 
‘not consent to any other. Where can a girl learn to 
know men, but in society? If a mother’s heart is 
ashamed of euch thoughts, and will not give them room, 
the temptation spproaches on another side. How iss 
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daughter to be cultivated, but by intercourse with 
others? how else can she learn to be firm and inde- 
pendent? Narrowness and self-will are faults that are 
‘best conquered by intercourse with others—strangers 
and superior men more especially. In our position, too, 
it is only right to introduce a daughter to the world; 
it would be ssd indeed if she were not stable 
enough to overcome its perils. Such worldly wiedom 
will avenge itelf, No! mother-heart, thou canst not 
even pray for thy daughter, if thou dost not belicve— 
if thou srt not happy in the fall assurance thst the 
Lord, who has numbered each hair of her head, will 
lead her to her chosen husband (if it be for her weal), 
without thy foresight and human thought; and that thy 
child will be self-possessed, reagonable and cultivated, 
without the means to which mere worldly wisdom 
would prompt, God can devise means, if only thou 
art true to Him. With so much folly and motherly 
‘vanity in thy heart, thou darest not pray to Him for help. 
‘Dost thou not believe that the faults thon art hiding 
in thy heart, so carefully hiding, will be punished by 
thy children? Yes, it is very wonderful and myste- 
rious, thou mayest by thy conversation and teaching 
jealously and skilfully conceal thy secret faults, but 
they will be manifest to thy children, That is the 
curse upon the worldly spirit; it is never cast out by 
fair words. The children know not how it is in the 
heart of their mother, their knowledge and understand- 
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ing may lead them to judge favourably, and yet they 
feel something presses upon their own spiritual life. 
And so with the godly spirit, if it dwells calmly and 
secretly in the heart, and has deep root there, it will 
manifest itself without many words or dogmas, and 
will bring down mysterious blessings on those around 
it. If a mother’s heart can pray right earnestly 
against this hidden vanity, that 20 often assumes a 
fair appearance; if it can cheerfully say—‘I do 
not ssk for my children the advantages of this 
world—I care not that they should be clever, or 
‘beautiful, excellent or superior in its eyes—that my 
eons should have distinguished careers, or that my 
daughters should marry; I only ask that Thou, O Lord t 
wouldst lock upon them, that Thou wouldst give them 
Thy peace and favour here, and one day everlasting 
bliss '—eo meek and lowly a mother-heart will be to 
her children the best defence against vanity and 
worldly pleasure. It will have, moreover, the full ex- 
perience of that trath: ‘ Seek first the kingdom of 
God, and all these things shall be added unto you'— 
that is, all that is necessary, will be given you, and 
children whose tastes have never been excited for 
worldly pleasures, will estimate them by quite another 
measure than the children of this world.” 

‘Biisabeth’s mother was familiar with all these 
thoughts; they were the most deeply-rooted opinions, 


the heart's desires of her own dear mother; and it was 
YOu, T. a 
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the mysterious influence of a true mother’s heart that 
would not Jet her be tranquil amid the temptations of 
her town life and family circle. 

She wept now—she wept for herself and her children ; 
for before sho heard Elizabeth's song, atiracted by 
the merry laughter of the children, she had also 
heard the conversation sbout the soldiers, Karl's 
proposal to buy sweetmeats, and Klizabeth’s answer 
to Fritz’ warning—“ My parents are going with 
me.” 

Her parents! The mother might take that en- 
tirely upon herself; for if she had wished it, her 
husband woald readily have dispensed with Elizabeth's 
company, and her own too. In whatever concerned their 
family life, he assented most readily to the wishes of his 
wife, for he was quite devoted to her and to his children. 
This very evening he would far rather have had a 
ica cis have gone to the 


ar never felt that such society was injurious, 
Decanne for him there was no danger in it. 

That he somewhat overlooked his duties in his 
house, as head of his family, was the consequence of 9 
certain ease and tranquillity in his nature, and of the 
manner in which he had regarded life from his youth. 
The interior conflicts that robbed his wife of her 
pence and happiness were unknown to him, 

“(Ig it, then, so very difficult to be » conseientions 
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mother?” she asked herself sorrowfully. “I feel my- 
self in 2 labyrinth from which I cannot eacape, and I 
dare not betake myself to God.” ‘ 

At that moment the door-bell rang. She rose 
quickly, dried her eyes, and went into the sitting- 
room. Elisabeth had done the same, and both went 
into the hall together to receive the Aunts. Strange to 
say, before they had long talked with them, each felt 
as though her previous depression had been but a dream, 
the Aanta were so pleasant, and what they said sounded 
80 simple and reasonable. Such is the power of the 
worldly, spirit; it oan make everything appear #0 
amooth, and sensible, and agreeable, to the old Adam. 

“T have been working at Elizabeth’s dress till just 
now,” eaid Aunt Wina. “Among other things, I have 
taken off all the trimmings, the dress is 0 much 
lighter, and more child-like without them. Our drese- 
maker is sadly deficient in taste. She makes a drerx 
for a girl of cighteen as stiff and close-fitting an 
though ghe were forty, in spite of my lectures.” 

“Look,” said Aunt Pauls, enchanted, as her sister 
drew the white serial-looking dress from the large 
basket, ‘‘ia it not exquisite? is it not celestial?” 

Tt ig at least very tasteful and simple, and ex- 
actly the style for Elisabeth,” added Wina. 

Hlizabeth’s eyes sparkled at the fascinating sight, 
but the mother locked with little interest on the 
Aunta’ present. 
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‘Wins with her piercing dark eyes noticed this, and 
interpreted her silence in her own fashion. “How can 
sny one be eo chtngeable,” she thought. “So ab- 
urd! She does not heraelf know what she wishes.” 
And with the conviction of her own right and superior- 
ity, she took the opportunity of bringing forward, very 
decidedly, her own excellent principles, Finally she 
turned to her niece, 

“ And now, dear Elizabeth, I present you with 
your first ball-dress ; enjoy it to your heart's content; 
for who should enjoy such things but the young? who 
but the young should be glad and free from care? 
Still, dear Elizabeth, you must be religious, and walk 
in God's ways; you must have your serious, thought- 
ful hours, but all in their proper season; and, as St 
Paul says, ‘ not out of season.’ ” 

Daring this speech the mother stood upon burning 
coals, but she had no right to contradict it, “Walk 
sometimes in God’s ways, and sometimes not,” seemed 
to be her own motto. But she could bear thig style of 
talking no longer; and, to Wina’s great displeasure, she 
suddenly interrupted her by saying, “‘ [have a violent 
headache to-day.” It was no untruth; she had been 
suffering for the last hour. 

“ Poor Elise!” exclaimed the sympsthiring Paula, 
“ T saw that you were not quite yourself.” 

“ Would you not rather stay at home?” asked 
‘Wina. 
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“ Ab, not” said Elise, with slightly ironical 
emile, “ for then the elegant ball-dress would have to 
stay too.” 

“Yon would not trast your daughter with us?” 
demanded Wina, sharply. 

“T don’t know,” replied Elise; “ you must think 
it natoral that 8 mother shonld like to take her dangh- 
ter to her first ball.” 

Both Aunts misunderstood their sister-in-law in the 
same way; they thought she wished to see the impres- 
sion Elizabeth made on her first appearance. 

“ Quite!” replied Wins, with an expressive 


“ Buch a daughter, too!” added Paula, nodding. 

The mother went to order the children’s evening 
meal, the others to the nursery, where the dressing was 
to take place. To simplify the proceedings, the Aunts 
had come in their ordinary attire, and were to put on 
their atate-dresses here. Wins, who was fully per- 
sunded that this first ball ought to be a weighty occur- 
rence in the life of her niece, an excellent oppor- 
tunity for admonition and cultivation, resumed the 
interrupted conversation with the greatest seal and 
dignity, and added to Paula’s last words, 

“ T think this dear little daughter might be in some 
respects altered for the better.” 

Hiisabeth looked at her steadily. 

“ Yes, Elisabeth,” continued her Aunt, “I do not 
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like to see you look aa you donow ; that steadfast gaze 
is too confident for a young girl.” 

“ You should stand like a viclet-—modestly, with 
drooping head,” added Paula. 

“ Yes, dear Elizabeth,” continued Wina, solemnly, 
“ yemember that to-day you are making your first 
appearance in the world; that many eyes will be 
directed towards you; therefore I implore you to be 
reserved in words and appearance, A certain eparse- 
ness in words is more attractive than a great readi- 
esa to talk, You must be more composed, also, in 
your movements. I do not advocate stiffness; but 
your liveliness must be restrained by a fine delicate 
bridle—liveliness should be graceful.” 

“ T like to see # very young girl just a shade em- 
barrassed,” remarked Paula. 

“ You should send her to an actor,” humourously 
but not ill-humouredly counselled Kari, who had sat 
till now silent in a corner. 

“ E beg your pardon, sir,” said Wina, sharply, “I 
donot mean that she should act humility and modesty, 
but that she should have them in her heart. If she 
begins to practise them to-day, and puts some restraint 
upon herself, it will do her no harm.” 

‘Hlizabeth held her head something higher, pouted, 
and said shortly, “ I am what I am, and I shall be no 
other to-night.” 

“Indeed,” exelaimed Wins, sharply ; ‘“ and is the 
opivion of the world nothing to you?” 
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“ Nothing at all!” replied Elizabeth, proudly. 

« An pxcellent education, truly!” continued Wins, 
angrily, “In my time people would have been 
ehocked at such « speech. Where will be the end of 
such folly, if the very children are taught to care 
nothing for the opinion of the world? On the con- 
trary, children must learn from their infancy to put 
some restraint upon themselves ; they must have their 
attontion directed to those who are grown up, and 
must lay to heart their blame or commendation.” 

“ What utter confusion of ideas!” thought Eliza- 
both and Fritz, and this time the letter came to his 
sister's ‘nid, and said, very seriously, yet pleasantly, 

“Dear Aunt, we are not taught to be indifferent 
to the opinion of good and pious people, but only 
to that of the world, which is a very different thing. 
One cannot learn too early to disregard the latter, 
and this has always been impressed upon us very ear- 
nestly fo our religious instruction. Custom, and the 
fosr of man, and respect for the world’s judgment, 
have marred the happiness of thousands. Think, 
Aunt, how many thousands of men love the Lord Je- 
sux, and would willingly serve Him, but for the fear of 
maan, and such miserable considerations. Js it not the 
power of the devil that keeps up such considerations, 
that entices thousands to their sternal loss? So to 
yield to the opinion of the world, is to walk directly on 
‘the road to hell.” 

« Fritz, do not exaggerate,” said Wina, crossly. 
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“T am not exaggerating, really,” said the simple- 
hearted Frits; “for we should not pay too much regard 
to the opinions even of pious men.” 

“Does your pastor teach you that?” asked Wins, 
scornfully. 

“ Certainly,” continued Frits. “So long as we re- 
gard the judgment of men, we shall have no true 
peace; for the best men are changeable in their opi- 
niong, and liable to err. We must take counsel with 
the Lord, whether a thing be right or wrong, and He 
will give the clearest snswer to our prayers. And the 
result will be, if we regard only the judgment of the 
Lord, we shall enjoy not only peace, but the love of 
the good, as 2 necessary consequence.” 

‘Wina could say nothing against this; it was all 
too clear, and she had too much tact; moreover, she 
occasionally had moods in which she asserted some- 
thing similar. She had a few phrases at command, 
very noble and high-sounding, but savouring of the 
very spirit of the world. 

“Of course, Frits,” she began, “the constiousness 
of one’s own well-doing, always brings peace.” 

“ Aunt!” exclaimed Fritz. “Aunt! no Christian 
soul can have this consciouness—it would lead straight 
to hell.” 

“Don’t be so absurd, Fritz,” said his Aunt, 
crosaly, 

“T will clearly prove it to you,” continued Frits, in 
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all his school-boy zeal. “E will take the example our 
pastor gave us. Picture to yourself an upright child: 
he ia diligent, he plays no foolish tricks, he is neat, 
does not heat, does not lie.” 

* Ts modeat and polite?” added Wins. 

“Yes, modest and polite,” continued Fritz, “ of 
very good manners, but only to strangers; to his pa- 
rents, in spite of all his virtues, he is cold and ungrate- 
ful. To their love, of which he is the daily object, by 
which alone he lives, he is indifferent; he thinks 
more of learning and cleverness, and the attention of the 
gaesta who come to the house, than how to love his 
parents’ with his whole heart, and to repay them for 
all the kindness he receives from them, Think how 
detestable such 2 cold-hearted, thankless child would be, 
in spite of his virtues; and would it not be an unend- 
ing sorrow for his parents to have such a child in the 
house? Would they not learn to dislike the very vir- 
tues that had go estranged the heart of their ohild from 
them? Would they not prefer a child who was Jess 
clever and polished, less diligent, and less particular 
sbout his dress, and therefore less admired by guests? 
Tf, on the other hand, he was one who dearly loved his 
parents—tried in every way to show his love for them— 
was thankful for every kindness—whose word would be 
—* Dearest parents, I do not deserve all your kindness, 
Ioan never return your favours, but I will always love 
you dearly, and for your sakes I will try to correct all my 
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fanlts;'—now, just say, Aunt, would not such a child 
‘be much dearer than a self-righteous fellow, who would 
think, ‘People admire me, and say—I am » superior 
boy, why should not my parents be oontent?—rI do not 
want their love and favour. The feeling that I am 
superior, gives me estisfaction and peace’—don't you 
think such a fellow ought to be tarned out of the 
house, tillhe comes to a better mind? And if, in his 
pride, his blindness to the love and tenderness of his 
parents (blindness is but the consequence of pride), he 
exunot bring himself to hamility and repentance, and 
prayers for pardon, he must remain shut out. The 
father’s house is the kingdom of heaven, to which we 
were admitted in baptism, without any merit of our 
own, and in which we are kept by the love and grace of 
our Father alone. A child who feels this trath cannot 
say, ‘The feeling of my integrity contents me, but 
rather I must be dissatisfied and vexed with mynelf, 
because I am not as I would be. The good that I 
would do I leave undone, through idleness and care- 
Jeamness, and the evil that I would not, I am often 
easily led into, Yet Iam not unhappy, because my 
heavenly Father, of His grace, will make me happy 
eternally.’ Of His grace and pity He sent His only 
Gon into the world, because there was no other way 
to redeem us from sin and death. This coumsel of 
Jove ia a mystery. As between parents and children 
there is a mystery of love which we never oan grasp 
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or explain by our understanding, #0 there is a mighty 
mystery of love between the children of God and 
their Saviour, who has lived and died for them, and 
prepared for them a more gloriously ordered world 
than this visible one—oven the life of everlasting blisa 
in His heavenly kingdom.” 

Aunt Wins was utterly estonished at her learned 
nephew, but she did not allow it to be pereeived— 
the less as her own wisdom had now come to an end, 

“Of course,” she said, drily, “children must love 
their parents, but that does not exclude their being 
polite and attentive to their friends end relations. 
And now I must request the young gentlemen to 
leave the room, as we are going to dress.” 

The request was promptly attended to; the work 
was begun, and with due ceremony ended, Of course, 
the carriage came too early. Paps knocked several 
times impatiently at the door. Elise was obliged, 
very decidedly, to bring the toilet to an end, and the 
ladies in their thin shoes rushed to take their places. 
The profound silence was unbroken during the ride. 
The mother had a headache; Aunt Wina was out of 
all patience at the absurd education of the youth of 
the present day; Aunt Paula was thinking how she 
could best break the unpleasant silence; and Elisa- 
‘eth’s heart had never beaten so fast as under her crape 
dress. The road led through the Zoological Gardens. 
She gazed thoughtfully on the tall trees that stretched 
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their grey leafless branches overhead, and made strange 
weird forms in the flickering lamp-light. “A few more 
minutes and I shall be in the ball-room,” she thought, 
and s light feverish agitation ran though her nerves. 
‘t was natural that she should feel more excited than 
many other girls, as she had ever heard of a ball as 
something unusual and remote, Whether it were right 
or wrong, she was now completely in doubt, It was 
in no way consistent with her education and the prin- 
ciples that up to this timo had been instilled into her; 
but her parents were going with her, so she tranquil- 
lized the heavy feelings in her soul, and held fast to 
the assertion of her Aunt: “Youth is the time to be 
merry; it can be serious, all the same, but everything 
in its peagon.” 


CHAPTER VIL 
A DANGEROUS MAN, 


‘Tan doors of the ball-room were thrown open. The 
Mother entered first, Elizabeth behind her—the Aunts 
followed, What an enchanted land of light, and 
fragrance, and fluttering, and sound! Yes, an en- 
chanted land, in which Elizabeth was s0 fairly” 
bewildered, that, to Wina’s great delight, her eyes 
were timidly cast down, while those of all present 
were fastened upon her. She was introduced to 
several older ladies, and curtsied as became a young 
maiden on her first appearance, till at last she found 
harself happily sented by the side of her mother. 
She now ventured to look around her, raised her 
head somewhat higher, greeted an scguaintanee here 
and there, and finally glanced to the lower end of the 
roow, where the gentlemen were collected together. 
‘There were, indeed, her grandfather's cuirassiers from 
Brounhsuzen, st least three or four. Their uniforms 
looked splendid; and one of them towered a head 
above his comrades. 
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“ Who is that beautiful vision?” whispered Aunt 
Wins to the lady of the house. 

“ A perfect Mars!” simpered Paula. 

Elizabeth did not catch the answer. The instra- 
ments were being tuned. There was a movement 
among the gentlemen. The hearts of the young girls, 
and even of their mothers, began to beat violently. 
‘Who will be asked? who will remain sitting? 

“Dear Frau Kuhneman,” began the neighbour of 
Elise, a good-natured but very superficial person, the 
wife of a doctor, “ you will now find out what it is to 
take a daughter toa ball. It cannot be a matter of 
indifference whether one’s child is to sit still or not; 
nay, I assure you, one cannot be quite at ease till she 
is engaged for at least four or five dances.” 

Blise smiled somewhat loftily, and replied: “ It is a 
matter of perfect indifference to me. If Elisabeth 
dances little, so much the better for her health.” 

She was not eo perfectly indifferent, nevertheless, 
but like her open-hearted neighbour felt » cerfain un- 
easiness and suspense, however earnestly she struggled 
against it. The music began, the gentlemen crossed 
the saloon. The doctor’s wife nervously grasped the 
hand of Elise, and whispered, “ Ab! see, dear friend, 
our children are still sitting.” The two pretty girls 
aat by their mothers with downcast eyes. That mo- 
ment of decision was an anxious one. 

“ This is insupportable,” thought Hlissbeth sud- 
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denly. “ Such s humiliation! Such downright mad- 
ness! Sitting aa though one were on a ealver to be 
presented! Not that I want one of those abeurd 
stupid men to ask me! I only wish I were at home 
playing with the children.” 

Tn the midst of her wrath she saw two dark forms 
before her; she heard “ Herr von Kadden” pro- 
nounced by one who speedily withdrew, while the 
former requested permission to dance with her. When 
she looked up she only saw a pair of very dark blue 
eyes fastened upon her ; but at the second glance she 
perceived that these eyes belonged to the tall cuiras- 
aier who had been so greatly admired by her Aunt. 
For a few minutes she walked quictly by the side 
of the stranger, and then they were both whirling 
through the mazes of the dance. Presently they 
rested, and now the conversation began. The dancer 
was very young; he did not appear apt at such con- 
vorsation, and opened with the simple question, “ Do 
you like dancing?” 

He was so pleasant and good-natured that Kliza- 
both could look at him quite composedly. 

“I don’t exactly know,” she replied, smiling; 
“ this is my first ball.” 

“Your first ball!’ he exclaimed, astonished; “and 
Tam eo fortunate as to be your first partner! You 
will have many opportunities of dancing in Berlin,” 
he added, shortly. 
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* T don’t know whether I shall use them,” answered 
Eiizabeth. 

He locked at her in some surprise. 

* T must first see,” she continued, “ how this bal 
pleases me.” 

“ Does it not please you?” he again inquired. 

“ That young girl, near Mamma, dances so little, 
because she is not asked; if I were in her placo I 
certainly would not go again to a ball.” 

“T see,” said he frankly, “ it must be very un- 
pleasant for young ladies to be presented in that 
fashion, and not to be chosen.” 

“ Yea, indeed!” exclaimed Elizabeth, a shade of 
soorn curling her lip. “As I sat there before the 
dance, I was very angry with myself for coming, and 
wished myself st home playing with the children and 
their gingerbread nuts.” 

Her partner laughed, and assured her she would 
never have any occasion to be angry again on that 
score, 7 
“Why not?” she seked, slyly; “ it will happen 
before every dance.” 

“ Certainly not,” he replied, hastily ; “‘ for instance, 
if you permit me to engage you for every dance now.” 

« ‘That would be tiresome,” answered she, quite sa 
quickly. 

* True,” he replied, his dark face becoming a shade 
darker. “ Tt was too much to ask.” 
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“T meant for my partner,” explained Elizabeth, 
somewhat embarrassed; for it suddenly occurred to 
her that she had forgotten Aunt Wins’s advice, and 
had been talking much too frankly. 

Her partner was silent. She had certainly vexed 
him, and that she had not intended. 

“ As Tam come here,” she continued, “I ought 
to have some of the unpleasant as well as the pleasant ; 
that is bat fair.” 

She looked at him so entreatingly with her clear 
eyes at these words, that their magio seemed to pene- 
trate his heart. The little vexation was forgotten. 

“ May I then ask for one morc dance?” gaid he 
fervently. 

‘Biizabeth smiled and assented. 

He now implored for an extra tour, but she re- 
fused, because her Mamma had strictly forbidden her 
to engage herself to the same gentleman for several 
dances in succession. 

“The next dance, then, is provided for?” seid Herr 
von Kadden with interest. 

“ It will vex me very much,” replied Elizabeth 
smiling, “ if my neighbour there, Laura, is not asked 
again. ‘That poor girl has been to balls for the last 
ten years. She goes to each one with the hope of 
daneing, and is almost always disappointed. Is not 
that a terribly ‘fixed idea?’ It is quite painful to sit 
near mother or daughter.” 


Vou. I. 
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 T will aak the young Indy for all the dances that I 
am free from,” said Herr von Kadden, quite seriously. 
« ‘That would be a tax,” sho observed, duhiously. 

«Qn the contrary, it will give me great pleasure,” 
he replied. 

The places for the next dance wore now filled up, 
aad Elizabeth returned to her seat. 

Aunt Wins stood before her like a bird of prey, eying 
and admonishing her at once. 

“ My dear Elizabeth, how could you talk eo much 
to a perfect stranger? you must never stay through 
8 whole dance.” 

Hlizabeth felt that her Aunt was right. She pleaded 
in some confusion, “ He was not like a stranger.” 

“Then you should have been the more reserved,” 
remarked her Aunt; but she smiled upon her very 
kindly, stroked her hair from her forehead, and strove 
through this tenderness to soften her reproof. Indeed, 
she was not a little delighted with her beautiful niece, 
and the admiration she had evidently won. 

But Elizabeth’s mother was far from delighted ; her 
heart was very heavy, she felt but too plainly that 
Elisabeth's fresh natural manners would be little 
fashioned by her Aunt’s instructions; in fact these 
very instructions were altogether opposed to the train- 
ing Eligsbeth had received from her grandparents or 
from herself, For ax far as instruction went, Elise 
‘had not failed, And yet the Aunt was right. Ata 
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all one can rarely be as one is; one must assume a 
demeanour that will be proper and becoming there. 
If Elizabeth had talked frankly to an unknown, strange 
gentleman, she was not to blame. She had been per- 
feotly natural; yet what might not be the result of 
this innocent openness to a perfect stranger? The 
mother had watched the pair during the dance with 
emotion; had she not herself led her engaging sweet 
child to a scene of the greatest enchantment the world 
can offer? Must she not take it all upon herself? 
That is ® mournful question for the heart of a 
mothere 

Foolish mother! why didst thou lead her into such 
peril? Ah—why? 

‘When she looked at the eyes of the young map. 
sometimes so softly veiled by his long dark lashes, and 
anon 80 flashing with ardour, she felt as though these 
eyes were to have some influence on her family hap- 
piness and peace. She comforted herself with the 
thought that to-night she saw spectres everywhere. 
and that really hundreds of young girls go to ballx 
uninjured. Ah! How many go, in whom the secret 
worm that gnaws at their souls is unperceived? 
They make some hasty or unhappy marriage, and na 
more is asked of the consequences of their balls. 
Daughters are often taken out by euch mothers, be- 
cause 2 ball is a bright prominent event in their poor 
‘miserable family-tife. 
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Elisabeth had not been seated many minutes, when 
sho was invited for the second dance. The doctor's 
wife again grasped the hand of Hlise ; Laura bowed her 
golden curls, and gased with beating heart on her 
white glacé glove, when the slim war-god stood before 
her, and requested the honour for the quadrille. He 
placed himself with his partner, exactly opposite to 
Filizabeth, and looked at her with such e meaning smile, 
that the mother's heart beat fast again. Now the 
couples changed places; Elisabeth was turned towards 
the mother, and she too glanced with the same mean- 
ing smile at her vis-d-vis. The dance came to wm end; 
Elizabeth returned to her place; and again, like a bird 
of prey, Wina stood before her; her sharp black eyes 
had not failed to remark the significant smiles. 

“What was the understanding between you and 
Horr von Kadden?” she demanded; and her mother 
listened for her answer. 

“ He is such » strange being,” said Ekzsbeth, smil- 
ing; “he told me he would ask Laura for all his dis- 
engaged dances; I did not believe him, so he smiled 
as he brought her for my vis-a-vis.” 

“How very thoughtless of him to dance 0 often 
with one lady!” exclaimed Wins, wrathfully. 

“Why?” asked Elizabeth. “He may put some 
fancy into her head; gentleman does not dance with 
a young girl so often without some special interest.” 

Elizabeth blushed, and eagerly assured her Aunt 
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The Aunte—for Paula had now joined them—main- 
tained that this was highly improper and inconsiderate, 
til Elizabeth, somewhat irritated, replied, 

“ Tt will still be a matter of doubt, then, for whom his 
attentions are meant, as he will dance alternately with 
Laura and me.” 

“ How terrible!” continued Wina. ‘‘ With no one 
else? How disrespectful to the ladies of the house! 
And what comments will be made upon it! He ia 
making doth you and Laura perfectly ridivuloust You 
are playing the most absurd part! It is exceedingly 
ill-natured of him to make s young girl, on her first ap- 
pearance, the topio of general conversation. You owe 
it all to your own most improper frankness, thought- 
leas child!” And with this Aunt Wins ended her 
sharp whispered reprimand. 

“ The man does not look so very terrible,” sighed 
Paals, ys the dreadfal individual suddenly approached 
Elisabeth; and in high spirits, and with the same 
significant smile, took her hand. 

Elise was now obliged to tranquillize the excited 
Aunts. Their fears were really preposterous. If Char- 
lotte and Laurs played their part in this little drama 
together, what did it matter? She suspected no malice 
in the young man, but secretly feared something far 
worse. Wina and her sister went to the lady of the 
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house, opened their hearts to her, and made many 
inquiries about the dreaded man. 

“That is so like him,” said Frau von Bauer, 
amiling. “You must not take it amiss, there is no 
malige intended; he is » remarkably kind-hearted, 
amiable, and clever young man, but terribly impe- 
tuous. His comrades call him Hot-head, because in 
all affrays, duels, battles, he is bold to madness, and 
from hia rash nature is easily led into quarrels.” 

“ What a fearful man!” sighod Pauls. 

“Tf this be the case,” observed Wina, sagely, “ I 
shall seriously warn Elizabeth to be ciroumspect, and 
she may tranquilly fulfil her engagements with him.” 

“ One has so often heard of duels,” interrupted 
Pauls, ‘that have been caused by the impradence of 
young ladies 1" 

Madame von Bauer re-assured them, 2s well ss 
ahe could, and they resigned themselves to their fate. 
yet waited in feverish suspense for the end of the 
dance. At last they had Elisabeth betweey them ; 
they imparted to her some of the information they had 
obtained, and overwhelmed the poor child with a host 
of injunctions and warnings egainst this insanely bold, 
this go ready-to-fight Hot-head.”” 

Elizabeth was quite startled. She might perhaps 
be the cause of a duel! She was to be circumspect, 
but extremely polite; silent, yet not too sparing of 
remark. She must not make too great a change in 
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her present and former behaviour, or she would ex- 
cite suspicion! In fact, she was bewildered with their 
many words; she felt as though  mill-wheel were 
turning in her head; and it was well for her that she 
was engaged to another gentleman for the next dance, 
asshe had time to grow somewhat composed. Mean- 
while, Herr von Kadden danced again with Laura, 
and then stood before Elizabeth radiant with happi- 
ness, But now her manner was quite different to 
him, 
“ Capital,” whispered Wins to her sister. 

“ Exgellent,” replied Pauls, 

“ So olegant and s0 reserved!” said Wina triom- 
phantly. But lo! Suddenly she laughed without the 
least restraint, while he was bending over her aa 
though making some inquiry. And, indeed, it was so. 
Eiizabeth endeavoured to be serious and reserved; 
iu his first vivacity he did not remark it, but at last 
‘it was too evident. 

“ Have I annoyed you in any way?” he asked 
gently, looking at her so trustfally, with so deprecat- 
ing a smile, that an involuntary ‘ No” passed her lips. 

“ What is it, thon?” ho inquired farther. 

She only smiled, but he repeated his question, and 
she could not resist telling him sportively why she 
had been warned to be circumspect, 

Some one has been speaking of me then?” he 
exclaimed, hastily, and his brow grew dark. 
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Elisabeth was perplexed for an answer, and blamed 
her own precipitation. 

* My oomrades, perhaps ?” he inquired again. 

“ Now he is ready for a duel,” thought Elisabeth, 
and she instantly exclaimed—“ Qh, no! only my old 
Aunts are so terribly afraid of duels.” 

“T gould not challenge them,” said he, playfully ; 
and Hlizabeth laughed heartily. 

They began now a very interesting discussion. Bliza- 
beth could not imagine how people could engage in 
duels, He acknowledged that for the most part they 
owed their origin to the slightest causes, oftqn to an 
ungoverned impetuosity. She spoke with great wis- 
dom, and he appeared to respect it, for he listened 
attentively. 

‘Then he began: “ Do you know what it is to have s 
burning and uneasy sensation in the breast? It heaves 
and swells, and rises higher and higher, till it seems 
to take the very breath.” 

“Oh, yes! I have known it very well from my 
childhood,” replied Hlisabeth; “this feeling always 
came before I had a quarrel with my brothers. As 
one grows older, naturally one struggles against it.” 

“Struggles against it!” he exclaimed, astonished. 
“Phen the feeling is umknown to you; you could not 
struggle against it; it would only become worse. With 
me, the only good plan is, to rage furiously for a few 
minutes; then all is right.” 
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But are not the consequences of this violence very 
unpleasant to you?” inquired Elizabeth, sagely. 

“T have found an excellent remedy just now,” he 
answered, complacently. ‘If one has only some one 
person on whom to vent occasionally their anger, one 
can be very forbearing with other people; in fact, 
one acquires the habit. I have now @ most excellent 
servant, with whom I have arranged that he shall tran- 
quilly bear my vehemence. The box on the ear that he 
gets on sach occasions he is richly paid for, and we 
live together in the most contented, affectionate way.” 

“T think that dreadful,” observed Elizabeth, ahak- 
ing her head ; “ you ought to struggle against it; oer- 
tainly you could not in your own strength——” She 
atopped short, for she felt that she must not venture 
on such serious ground, 

“Not in my own strength! In whose, then?” 

“Tn that of s higher power,” replied Elizabeth, 
in some confusion. 

“Young ladies struggle with a higher power!” he 
continued, laughing, “as I most fully believed in my 
childhood. An angel then watched over my bed, and 
secompanied me in my walks, that no evil might happen 
to me.” 

Elisabeth looked at him earnestly. “Here is a 
man who has no faith—a scoffer! And yet so weak s 
being that he pays his servant to allow himself to be 
struck.” 
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“Do you think no higher power can move us than 
the might of our own will?” she eagerly asked. 

“The peculiar strength of s man’s will is shown on 
his neighbour,” he observed, with decision; but the 
next moment he added, smiling, “ yet I am quite will- 
ing to become acquainted with a better.” 

“T first struggled against my vehemence from love 
to my grandparents,” continued Elisabeth, zealously ; 
* till when I had ceased to be a little child, I could 
stamp with my foot, and strike at any thing; but my 
love for tem was a stronger power than my own 
will.” _ 

“T have neither parents nor grandparents, I have 
only one sister, and she thought my remedy very good, 
and advised me to continue it.” 

“She might have given you better counsel,” ob- 
served Elizabeth, shortly. 

“She does not hold with the angel-theory,” he re- 
marked, with the same light, scornfy! smile. 

‘This made Elizabeth extremely indignant. , She felt 
her heart throbbing; and as she could not stamp with 
her foot, she observed, proudly: “To me it seems most 
cowardly, that » soldier should keep a servant to oud 
gel, instesd of fighting with his own passions.” 

“ Have you ever read of anything like it in the bio- 
gtaphies of great men?” 

She did not observe how unpleasant it was to him to 
hear this, and she went on in her zeal ; “I should advise 
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you, if you found it really impossible to overcome your 
fary, for a beginning, to go somewhere alone, and rage 
against yourself.” 

Her partner did not answer—a very dark cloud over- 
shadowed his glowing face. 

Eliebeth was half frightened at her own words, and 
ehe was very glad when the music ceased, and she 
could return to her seat by her mother. 

You have missed one dance,” said the latter, 
tranguilly, 

“ Yes, Mamma,” began Elizabeth in the greatest 
excitemeyt (both Aunts, impelled by the same curiosity, 
had drawn nigh to the speaker), “wo were in a very 
earnest conversation. That ia a dreadful mant an 
actual scoffer !”” 

“Tt is incomprehensible how the Bauers could 
invite such a person,” sighed Wina, 

Do you suppose many of the dancers think other- 
wise of religion?” asked Elise. 

* At guy rate they don’t allow it to be observed,” 
remarked Paula. “ They have some consideration and 
propriety. What a delightful person is Herr von 
Stottenheim ! ” 

The latter was a lieutenant (somewhat older and far 
more sdsoit than Herr von Kadden) who, in half-an- 
hour's conversation had quite won Paula's favour. 

“ T know him very well through my brother-in-law 
the Ranger: he is a very worldly, shallow man,” ob- 
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served Elise ; “ I do not think the worse of Herr von 
‘adden for his frankness and oandour.” 

“ Mamma, he is most open-hearted and good- 
natured,” said Elizabeth. ‘(He would have been 
very different had he been better taught.” 

Wina was about to reply, when the subject of their 
conversation passed before them, and requested Laura 
to dance with him. 

“ He persists in it,” whispered Wine ; “‘ such an 
absurd thing, it has already been remarked. A gen- 
tleman just now was openly lsughing at his selec- 
tion of these two partners only. If I knew how 
Elisabeth could refuse him next time, that would put 
a stop to it,” 

“ Wina, I implore you,” interrupted Paula, in the 
utmost terror; “ have nothing to do with that man!” 

“ Yos,” sighed Wina, “we are now fairly en- 
tangled, but I cannot understand the Bauers.” 

Neither of the Aunts suspected how heavy the heart 
of their sister-in-law became through their chattering. 
However, there was nothing to be done; Elisabeth 
danced the next time with Herr von Stottenheim.” 

« How strange itis!” she thought to herself, “It is 
not at all difficult to be reserved and silent with this 
gentleman ; for all his speeches one seems to have a 
neat little smooth answer ready.” 

At last they spoke of her grandfather, the excellent 
old Herr yon Budmar, in whose neighbourhood he dwelt. 
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“I mappose you know,” observed Elizabeth, “that 
‘he was a cuirassier in your regiment?” 

“ And its greatest pride and honour,” he observed, 
courteously, 

“A brave and pious soldier,” replied Elisabeth 
involuntarily, in the same words an old friend had 
used in speaking of him. 

“ Both these qualities necessarily go together,” 
observed Herr von Stotienheim, in a tone of extreme 
pathos, 

Eiizabeth regarded him in great astonishment, 

“ Deap lady,” he continued, ‘‘ do you imagine that, 
under the rough exterior of 2 soldier, no tender noble 
feelings are slumbering ?” 

She smiled, and he continued to make such re- 
marks as he fancied would be agreeable to a grand- 
daughter of Herr von Budmar, whose inclinations 
wore well known to him, till another dance began, and 
the conversation came to an end. 

“Oh, Mamms 1!” began Elisabeth, “you should hear 
Herr yon Stottenheim speak of grandpapa, and of all 
noble and religious feelings.” 

“ He is a man of the world, and knows how to speak 
on all subjects,” replied Elise, quietly. 

Yest he is a hypocrite,” continued Elizabeth, 
“and that is much worse.” 

“ You see now in what company we are,” said her 
motber; “if you could examine all the dancers, you 
would not find much to rejoice at.” 
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Elizabeth nodded, and whispered amiling, “ Mamma, 
I do not find my ideal here.” 

The mother smiled in answer, for these words were 
3 comfort, though she could not build wuch on the 
assurances of her lively daughter. 

‘The instruments were again tuned, but Elisabeth, 
with the best will, could not reason her beart into tran- 
quillity, 

“Will my angry partner sak mo or not?” she 
thought. ‘‘ How intolerable it would be if he stood 
by me in utter silence!” 

The music began; one by one, those who'were sit- 
ting near her, were led away to the dance. 

Herr yon Kadden remained in conversation with 
an old gentleman unmoved. A few more mimutes, and 
three gentlemen approached and sought to engage her. 

The Aunts held a weighty council together as to 
whether Elizabeth might dance with them or not. 

* Herr von Kadden seems to have forgotten his en- 
gagement,” said Wina. . 

“But I entrest you to wait a little while,” implored 
Paula, in consternation ; “ enter into no strife with that 
aman.” 

“Tt ia extremely inconsiderate of him!” exclaimed 
one of the candidates, angrily (a son of the house.) “I 
shall go and remind him,” 

Elisabeth decidedly forbade this. She wished to rest 
this dance ; and her mother was just about to express 
wish to the same purpose, when Herr von Kaddon 
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jeined their circle seriously, and without one word of 
politeness, claimed his right, and took away his partner. 

The young Herr yon Bauer thought his rival's con 
duct unbearable. Aunt Wins shrugged her shoaldera, 
and Aunt Paula implored them all round to have pa- 
tience with this dangerous man, Mesnwhile the pair 
who had caused their remarks were whirling through 
the figures. At length Elizabeth stood in silence by 
her partner, who, with firmly closed mouth and moody 
glance, was silent also, 

‘He is, in truth, a vehement man,” thought Hlira- 
beth, ande well deserves his soubriquet. ‘“ How can 
any one act so at s ball? how can he allow himself 
to be so vexed by a young girl?” 

He seemed now as though he would say something, 
but could not master himself. 

Hlizabeth plainly felt that his hand trembled as he 
egain took hers. She could not possibly stand by 
him again in silence, nor could she dance with him 
longer. She curtsied when this dance was over, a sign 
that she wished to be taken back to her place. 

“T wish we could go home now,” urged Elizabeth. 
“T have had quite enough.” 

You must dance next time with Herr von Bauer,” 
observed Wina, “and then we can leave before the 
ootillon.”” 

“Oertainly,” assented Paula, “it is anything but 
enjoyable this evening.” 
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Wins punished her with s sharp glance. She wa 
far from pleased herself, but she had too much tact t 
let it be remarked. Other balla would follow, and, it 
was to be hoped, more pleasant ones. 

‘The next was a country dance. Herr yon Bauer 
claimed Elizabeth, and actually Laure and Herr von 
Kadden were opposite to them. 

“What malice!" whispered Wina, biting her lips 
in anger. 

The lady of the house approached them smiling, 
“Herr von Kadden is as peculiar 28 ever; he is trying 
to conceal his interest in your lovely niece--by his at- 
tention to Laura; it gives the thing an appearance of 

” 

“Then do you not think it is malice?” asked 

Paula. 
“Malice! and Herr von Kadden! the two could 
not go together,” exclaimed Frau von Bauer! “ He is, 
as I said to you, somewhat hasty in his conclusions, 
somewhat peculiar———” 

“ Not very agreeable properties,” interrupted Wina; 
and she went on to make a few delicate reproaches 
to their amiable hostess for inviting so strange a gon- 
Heman. 

While this was going on, Elisabeth was dancing, 
but as ins dream, without looking up. She felt the 
dark-blue eyes were resting upon her, and she earnest- 
ly strove to resist their influence. “Why, can I not 
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look at him? I will look quite composedly,” she firmly 
resolved, The ladies had exchanged places; he had 
to offer her his hand. She looked up, and saw only 
those deprecating eyes, mournfully fixed upon her. 
She could not look at him again tranquilly, for her 
heart was heavy; and she longed for the whole affair 
to be at an end. “At last the dance is over,” she 
thought, well pleased, as she sat down by her mother 
and Aunts te grow cool. The father now joined 
them. They would all willingly have left, but the 
carriage was not yet come. They resolved to go into 
8 neighbguring cabinet, that Elizabeth might not again 
be asked, as the violins were being tuved. At that 
very moment Herr von Kadden approached, no longer 
serious or uncourteous, aud modestly requested the 
promised cotillon. 

Elizabeth's mother answered pleasantly, that Elira- 
beth had not had permission to engage herself for 
that, as they had arranged from the beginning not to 
wait for this dance, 

He implored, in such an earnest, childlike manner, 
for only two rounds, that the father, who thought it 
very harmless, and knew nothing of the Aunts’ vexation, 
consented, 

The pair went away; Elizabeth, too, with joyful 
heart, though she would not confess it to herself. 

“T must dance with you once more,” he whispered, 


softly ; 7p Manet bog yer perdan” 
VoL. I. 
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She was silent. 

“Asa proof that you pardon me,” he implored 
earnestly, “say that I have been very foolish." 

She could not help laughing. 

“I will beware of doing that,” was her reply. 

“Now it is all right!” he exclaimed, quite satisfied; 
* you own there is something to pardon; thus you have 
acknowledged that I have been foolish.” 

“Nol not foolish,” she interrupted, “but fearful!” 

“Fearful!” he exclaimed, in astonishment; “but 
it only lasted a few minutes,” continued he, good- 
naturedly, 

“Oh! yes, longer,” she replied, reprovingly. 

“Well, this once, because I could not speak out; 
but I have quite resolved that my servant shall never 
have snother box in the ear from me; 60,” he contin- 
ued, drolly, “if tho poor fellow mourns over this un- 
lucky change, it rests upon your conscience.” 

“For a suppressed box in the ear, I would always 
give him double,” counselled Elizabeth, her bright eyes 
sparkling with innocent pleasure. 

“T will do g0,” promised Herr von Kadden, “and 
then I shall not rejoice alone over the victory won. 
I shall not struggle alone henceforth with my strong 
will,” he continued, lightly; “I shall have another 
power to help me.” 

Elisabeth blushed and looked down, She would 
vot know what he meant, and thought no more about 
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it. But she was again subdued by some mysterious 
power. She went through the dance as in s dream, and 
was dreaming stil when her father announced the 
carriage. She fallowed him, and was closely escorted 
by her Aunts through the saloon, lest the bold young 
man should again draw nigh her, perhaps even wrap her 
cloak around her. But he stood quietly at the door 
as she passed, and merely bowed with the accustomed 
courtesy. 

Th the carriage the conversation was kept up by the 
two Aunts, The mother and daughter sat opposite to 
each othar in silence, and looked out into the night. 
A watchful mother’s heart has an erpecially tender 
feeling, a mysterious union with that of her daughter. 

‘Was it a fault in Blizabeth if she had fallen in love 
with a man to whom she had been brought so nigh by 
the consent of her parents? Elise remembered her 
mother saying on one occasion, “the young men who 
dance with my daughters must he such as I would 
receive {or sons-in-law.” What a fearful thought that 
one of these men should seek Elizabeth for his own { 
Eiisaboth, a woman of the world !—she is beautiful, ani- 
mated, amiable, and joyous—adapted for it in every 
way. This miserable ball, that had not even satisfied the 
Aunts, might have been a matter of total indifference 
hed she but declined. She felt it more and more; 
why hed she not plainly said, “I donot take my 
daughter into this so-called society ?” That would have 
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been simple and candid, and consistent with the motives 
she professed. The circle of heracquaintance mighthave 
wondered a little, talked a little, though not long, and 
that would have been of no consequence. Those even 
who knew more of her would not have wondered at all. 
The gay world is very superficial; it takes everything 
8a it is first presented toit; praises or blames indisori- 
minately, or as some leader of the fashion dictates ! 

“ This ahall be a lesson for my whole life,” thought 
Elise. What vows did she not make to God in this 
dark journey through the gardens! 

The mother and Elizabeth were alone in the chamber 
of the latter. She threw off her veil, and stepped to 
the mirror, but instantly started back. 

“Mamma, did I look so at the ball?” she hastily 
demanded. Her mother assented in some confusion. 
Elizabeth took her by the hand, returned to the 
mirror, and exclaimed.—“ Only look!" It was no re- 
freshing sight that met her gase. Dress, trimmings, 
and flowers alike in disorder ; her hair dishevelled, her 
features pale and wan. 

“Not my child,” said her mother hastily, “it is the 
cold journey that has made you so pale: in the ball- 
room you were flushed, and now to bed quickly: to- 
morrow my dear child will be her old fresh and bright 
self again.” Hlizabeth threw her arms round her 
mother, and suddenly burst into a flood of tears. 

“ My dearest child,” said her mother, tenderly, but 
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her own hosrt was unspeakably sad. “ You are now 
excited, wan, and weary; you cannot bear dancing and 
late hours.” 
“J will never goto another ball,” sobbed Elizabeth. 
Twill never again take you to one,” added her 
mother, deeply touched. Elisabeth went to bed nooth- 
ed by her mother’s caresses, and soon fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
AFTER THE BALL. 


Lara in the next morning Elizabeth arose, but not 
refreshed, The day after a ball is not particalarly 
pleasant; one is wearied, and finds pleasure in no- 
thing. fhe Aunts came to inquire for their darling 
niece, and, much against the wish of the mother, the 
ball was carefully discussed. Elizabeth laughed at 
the singular Herr von Kadden and Laura, and asked 
Aunt Paula, with a little nod, if she had heard any 
thing of a duel. Aunt Wins was anxious to impart 
much excellent advice as might be useful to her niece 
for the future, and began: “When you go to another 
ball” 

“Dear Aunt, don’t trouble yourself,” interrupted 
Blizabeth, “I shall never go to another ball.” 

At that moment two gentlemen were announced, 
Herr von Bauer and his cousin Herr von Stottenheim. 
Frau Kubneman could very well have dispensed with 
their visit; but as the daughter had appeared at a ball, 
the mother must concede something on her side, and 
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the dancers had ealled merely to inquire for the health 
of the ladies. Elise hastened to her husband, and 
begged of him to come to her assistance. She had 
alroady opened her heart to him on the previous even- 
ing, and now did it again with heavy sighs. 

“My dear child,” said the Privy-Counsellor, smiling, 
“to the first steps others always follow, and we must 
hear them with resolution and patience. It will all 
pass over, and, for the future, we must take more heed 
to the first step. If the affair vexes you so much, T 
will certainly never take you to another ball.” 

They entered the gitting-room together, 

Paula was just asking Herr von Stottenheim about 
his return to the garrison. 

He answered, “that though their leave of absence 
only lasted till evening, they occasionally exceeded it.” 
To this he added o highly-coloured sketch of his 
comrade Herr yon Kadden, how for four hours after 
the ball he had roamed shout in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, and was now as fast asleep as a bear. “If he 
purposes sleeping after noon,” he continued, “I shall 
leave him to his fate. Ihave no fancy to go by the 
evening train, and after that to take an hour's ride in 
this bitterly cold weather.” 

Paula and Wina began to express their opinions 
freely of this extraordinary young man, and Herr 
von Stottenheim declared that he could not have ful- 
filled his uncle’s commission, “to bring a few good 
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dancers with him,” better than by asking Von Kadden, 
Laura, for instance, but for this excellent dancer, would 
scarcely have been asked at all. 

The Counsellor now heard the little story of Laura, 
which the Aunts persisted in regarding as decided 
malice, 

Herr von Stottenheim zealously took up his com- 
rade’s defence. “It was downright good nsture,” he 
observed, “partly generosity, partly harmless fun. 
I only wondered why he confined himself to Miss 
Leura. It was at ball once before that the absurd 
idea came to him, only to dance with the ladies who 
were left sitting; and in spite of all our raillery, he 
carried it out.” 

Tho Counsellor thought this very amusing and ami- 
able of him, and listened further with great interest. 

“ He is not only an elegant dancer,” continued Herr 
von Stottenheim, “ but a akilful swordsman, and a mad. 
rider. No horse is so wild but that he will tame it. 
He is braye to rashness, and the only wonder is that 
he has not been ‘smashed ’ long before this.” 

‘The mother and dsughter made no remark, but the 
former listened in some suspense for her husband's 
reply. He, quite unconscious, merely observed that 
these were good qualities for = soldier; and turned 
the conversation to other subjects till the gentlemen 
withdrew. 

When: Elizabeth was alone, she tried hard to fix 
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her attention on something, but could not succeed. 
‘Whether she took her work, or s book, or sat down to 
the piano, one image was ever before her eyes. After 
dinner her mother left her in the eabinet that she 
might rest; but she wes unaccustomed to sleep in the 
day, and whether she lay with open or closed eyes, it 
‘was still the ame, the image was there. At last she 
started suddenly up, raised her head, and resolved 
decidedly, “I will not think of him. Are these 
temptations to unsettle my mind? I will overcome 
them, I will not indulge such foolish thoughts and 
fancies.” She rose, took s piece of work in her hand, 
went into the nursery, and strove to be diligent and 
cheerful; and, finally, the image vanished, and Elise 
was refreshed by her daughter's gladness. 

Girls who have been accustomed from their child. 
‘hood to a worldly circle, hear of balls and the ciroun- 
stanoes connected with them—of falling in love and 
betrothal from an early period—as matters of course. 
At last they go to balls themselves, and naturally 
expect to fall in love and be engaged. Rarely does 
gach s maiden retorn from her first ball without her 
heart, or at least her fancy, being occupied with one 
image. That it is not right to dwell upon such fancies, 
is never told her; it ia the way of the world; and 
it is, moreover, pleasent to have one’s heart occupied. 
Sometimes, indeed, this first inclination will be cherish- 
ed so sacredly, so earnestly, one may regard it asa thing 
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for eternity. But usually there are new baile, frosh 
faces ; the heart grows accustomed to constant changes, 
and Jearna to love very superficially, and makes no 
claim to any special properties in the object of its 
love. It chooses if a choice is offered, and loves 
much aa it is desoribed in romances, till this love 
ends in some poor, shallow, miserable marriage, ‘Then 
either oustom and mutual good nature make life en- 
durable, or discontent and anger change it to a hell, 
That two people after five and twenty years’ married 
life should think each other fairer, that their love 
should have become more deep, and mysterious, and 
glorious, sounds to the world the veriest enthusiasm. 
Ab, yes! s love that is of the earth fades with the 
earthly form. A love that is of the soul, ever grows 
and mounts with it heavenwards. 

Elisabeth had certainly heard much nonsense from 
her Aunts and it had found some nourishment in her 
impressible nature ; but her mother’s serious principles, 
and her frequent intercourse with her beloved and still 
youthful*feeling grandmamma, had worked against it. 
‘The latter, who found more time to converse with her 
granddaughter than the poor town mother, had but 
& little while before said to her: “If your heart 
ever feela as though it could not be tranquil, dear 
Elizabeth, strive earnestly to make it 80; count ita 
sin to entertain such thoughts and fancies. The power 
that you are able to exercise over yourself will be & 
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test whether the inclination be a mere folly or of 
God.” 

The remembrance of this warning enabled Hlizabeth 
now to quiet her throbbing heart. ‘I will not even 
think of so frivolous a being, a mere sooffer;” she said 
to herself in all earnestness. “It is only our strange 
meeting at the ball that has disturbed me, It in a 
fost penance. Why didI gothere? If I cannot soon 
be master of myself, I will go to grandmamma and 
tell her the whole, After all, it is mere nonsense,” she 
added boldly. True to her purpose that forbade her 
sitting alone and dreaming, she went at four o'clock 
for her English lesson. As she had some distance to 
go, and the twilight came on early, Frits was to fetoh 
her at five. She went briskly through the streets to s 
quarter where the houses were shabby and the shops 
amall, where few stylish people or carriages were to be 
seen, but swarms of children playing in the streets, 
despite the dirt. She passed through a door-way, then 
along a dark narrow passage up a small stairoase that 
was lit by a little oil-lamp, till she stopped at the door 
of her English teacher. ‘If I were obliged to live 
in this close gloomy place, my heart would break 
outright,” she thought. Suddenly she felt so warm 
at heart, as though she had some glorions treasure con- 
cealed there. 

“ What is this?” she asked herself, held her hand 
for a moment thoughtfully and sadly to her brow, and 
then entered. 
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The English teacher was » lady, no longer young, 
who had lived in several families as governess, and 
now rejoiced in the possession of a little home of her 
own, and her long yearned-for rest. She dwelt in a 
part of the city where lodgings were reasonable, 
and where there were many respectable inhabitante, 
whom neither business nor inclination led into the 
more crowded streets. Her little abode was very com- 
fortably furnished with carpets, beautiful plants, pic 
tures, and buoke that were chiefly presents from 
former pupils. She (the soul of the dwelling) was re- 
fined, amifble, and a sincere Christian. 

The other pupils were not yet arrived, for Elizabeth, 
in her pre-ocoupation, had come rather too early. She 
waa very glad of this, for she had a warm affection for 
this lady, which was as warmly responded to, so that 
when Elizabeth had given up her lessons on account 
of the expense, she still went to see her instructress 
as a friend. 

“T have fuund such a glorious chorale,” said the 
English lady after the wual greeting, when Elizabeth 
was bappily seated at her side. “It was quite un- 
known to me before.” 

She took up a book that was open before her, and, 
with eyes lit up with joy, read aloud— 

“On? Saviour on this barren earth 
‘hou art my jewel of priceless worth, 
‘From thes I will not suver, 
Tu love end pen 


‘Do thou remain 
‘My heart/a dear guest for ever 
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«Thy love ia mare then 411 beside, 
"hy truth stands fast whste’er betide 
Ah! who can this gatnsay? 
In woo and need, 


‘To death indeed, 
‘Thy love shall be my stay !”” 


Elisabeth was silent. 

“You are very thoughtfal to-day, and do not 
speak,” said her friend. “ What is the matter? Do 
you not think it beautiful?” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Elisabeth, smiling now. “ It 
pleases me very much; but shall I tell you what I 
was thinking of ?” 

The lady bowed assent. 

“ Ag E came here along that gloomy way, I mused 
on your solitary life till I felt quite depressed; and 
now I see you so bright and happy, I am ashamed of 
myself.” 

Dearest Elisabeth,” returned the lady, “ you 
will think me enthusiastic when I tell you that I can- 
not describe my happiness and joy. I woud not ex- 
change with any young girl whose life was outaproad 
fain before her, for I have floated into 2 calm haven 
where no storm can shatter me more, I only ask my 
Seviour now for a tranquil death, whenever it may 
please Him to call me to his glorious heaven.” 

“ Yes! you are very happy. I know that well,” 
replied Elizabeth. ‘“ God has not marked ont ao lone- 
ly @ course for you,” continued the teacher; “but 
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whatever the way may be, He will be with you. I 
know right well you will never forsske Him.” 
Elisabeth looked at the book, and read— 


“«s @by love ut more than al] bende! 


Do you know that I was yesterday at a ball?” she 
continued, “ so I have an unessy conscience.” 

“ @o go to a ball,” remarked the English lady, “is 
not in all cases ainfal; it was certainly most praise- 
worthy in my dear Countess Adetheid, she disliked 
them so mach, yet went cheerfully and without oppo- 
sition at her father's command.” 

“Then they would never baye burt her,” inter- 
vapted Elizabeth, quickly ; “but I went from my own 
love of pleasure. Sometimes home is too confined for 
me; I long to see something more of life; then I 
had pictured to myself dancing in a Cinderella-dreas 
with a prince, to the sound of glorious music.” 

“ And was it not beautiful ?” 

“No,” said Elizabeth. “It wes rather enchant- 
ing at first, then tiresome and dreary. I scarcely 
know how. Oh! I will never go to another ball.” 

The arrival of the other pupils put a stop to their 
téte-d-téte, and the English conversation began. It 
was of purely indifferent matters, and Elizabeth soon 
grew tired of it. Had she been alone a little longer 
with her friend, she might, without hinting at her 
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peculiar difficulty, have opened her heart; it was sad 
to her that she could not overcome the feelings she 
had had on her arrival. She gazed upon the solitary 
streets, the gloomy eky, and then upon a little pale 
girl, in a worn-out black velvet jacket, who waa stand- 
ing at a house-door with a doll in her arms, and her 
freezing hands wrapped up in an apron. 

© Poor little child,” she thought, “thou art not 
joyous; life is not full of marvels to thee. There is 
more sorrow in the world than joy, and to-day all 
alike seems mournful.” 

She breathed freely again when Frits. came, and 
quickly prepared to leave with her companions. The 
brother and sister passed through s few little streets, 
before they came into the long carriage road, which 
in the tumult, and gloom, and dirt, looked anything 
but inviting. 

“Bee, Brita!” said Elizabeth, “ how dreary such a 
street looks, the houses all so dead and forlorn. Ina 
city there should at least be life and light. I know 
not why, but in these streets I always feel sad and 
homesick.” 

“Tt is because you have no acquaintances here," 
replied Frits, quietly. They were going on hastily 
and silently, when a tall figure approached them, 
wrapped in s military cloak, with a white cap drawn 
low on hia forehead. 

Elizabeth started, but instantly thought, “ How 
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foolish I am! Under every military csp I ehall now 
expect to see the face of that fearful man.” 

He approached neerer and nearer—it was Herr 
von Kadden. He looked up, started, and a gloam as 
of sunshine lit up his features. They gazed at cach 
other a moment, without thinking how they ought to 
meet—he not suspecting what was concealed behind 
Blisabeth’s confusion and embarrassment. She would 
have bowed and passed on, but that was impossible ; in 
his unlocked-for happiness he would not have dreamt 
of such a thing. 

“Whene are you come from, and why here?” he 
asked in astonishment. 

“ From my English lesson,” was Elisabeth's answer. 

He turned and walked slowly by her side. “I have 
been seeking out an ancient aunt in this wretched 
city,” he began; “ the hotel was unendurable; Llonged 
for a human soul on whose interest I had some claim. 
But can you imagine,” bo continued, indignantly, 
“when I spoke of my yearning to the old lady, she 
esid, ‘Yes, I have often felt vory politary, but one 
grows socustomed to it by degrees; I have no one 
‘who really loves me, though I have plenty of society, 
for without that, life would be very monotonous. But 
thongh I have so much society, I doubt whether any 
of my acquaintances really care for me. They are 50 
intolerable; the only beings who really love me (and 


here her voice was quite faltering), are these dear 
‘VOU. I. L 
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orentares, the dogs. Come, my Diana——look, that 
is my nephew Otto! you must love him very much! 
Come here, my sweet Joli, you little think who is 
standing before you. Ah! dear Otto,’ she aaid to me, 
‘whenever I die, I must bespeak your love for this 
darling, or he will pine himself to death, in this oold 
unloving world. I trast I may outlive Diana and Bella.’ 
She went on in this style til I bad no longer any 
patience to listen; it fairly drove me away; and as I 
came through these streets, I thought, ‘It would ba 
quite impossible to me to live here; there is nothing 
for one’s ideas to fasten on; one house ‘s just a 
strange and dreary looking as tbe other.’” As he 
spoke thus, his expression was serious, almost sorrowfal. 

“Blisabeth had just remarked the same thing,” 
began Fritz, thoughtfully; “the reason is simply that 
fow of our acquaintances dwell here; the cause is 
not in the houses, but in ourselves.” 

Herr von Kadden agreed with him. “He did not 
think it lonely here now; and how singular it was that 
Elisabeth should have had the same feelings.” 

Hiizabeth was embarrassed, and began hastily, 

“Tho fault is certainly not in the houses, and other 
people inhabit them besides old ladies who console 
themselves with their doge. My English teacher who 
lives here is 80 cheerful, so happy, she would not ox- 
change lots with any one; but,” she added, with some 
hesitation, “ ahe is religious.” 
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™ She is religions t” he repeated after her, half sloud. 

She gave him a searching glance; he looked quite 
serious. His eyes were cast down; bis long dark eye- 
lashoa rested like deep shadows upon his check, She 
observed, now for the first time, that he waa very pale. 
* Are you il?” She asked hastily, without s mo- 
ment’s consideration. 

“Not im the least,” he replied tranquilly, and his 
large oyes were fixed on her with interest, but with the 
aame sorrowful expression. “ Are you going this even- 
ing?" she inquired as abruptly. 

“T muggy!” was his answer. 

“ Herr von Stottenheim told us this morning,” she 
continued, “‘ that you would not care for a dangerous 
pight’s ride, because you were bold to rashnese.”” 

‘I fear nothing on a horse,” he replied quietly. 

“He said it was a wonder you had never been 
* amashed,’” continued Elizabeth. 

“T hope that that may never happen,” he answored 


“ You trust to your skill?” 

“T certainly do,” was his answer; “ but I have ex- 
perienced also that a merciful God has cared for me.” 

Elisabeth looked surprised. 

“Tam no atheist,” be observed, gently. 

“ Are soldiers obliged to go to church?” she de- 
manded, eagerly. 

“ Certainly, we must take our mea there,” he an- 
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swered, “and we should go with pleasure if we had 
another pastor.” 

“ What is he, then?” asked Hlizebeth, farther. 

“He has « taste for the marvellous, and always 
preaches of hell and damnation.” 

* And you would rather not hear that,” observed 
she thoughtfully. 

“ Hach one makes hig own heaven or hell within; 
each one has only to keep himself from wickedness ; 
and I can do that by my own strong will,” said Herr 
von Kadden, seriously. 

Hlixabeth msde no answer. How could-she speak 
to aatranger of her faith? But Frits thought ho must 
take this opportunity of saying sometbing. 

“ With such opinions you gain little by being no 
atheist,” he remarked boldly. 

Blizabeth waa half-frightened; she feared Horr von 
Kadden might be offended, and she hastily added, 

“With puch opinions I believe you may be happy, 
0 long aa you are young, and healthy, and gay; but 
when you are old and fechle, and death ever draws 
nigher and nigher ——” 

“ These are mournful thoughts,” he replied, frankly ; 
“one must not indulge them.” 

“Then I prefer » faith,” she interrupted, “ that 
will be @ consolation to me in all events; yes, more 
than s consolation.” 

Be looked at her with a amile of unbelief, and 
suddenly asked, “Do you like fairy tales?” 
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* Very much.” 

“Tales of golden castles, and lovely princesses, 
and magic wands, and enchanted gardens; as a child 
one believed them sli, and it was delightful.” 

Elisabeth was silent; she knew very well what he 
meant. 

They had now turned into a more crowded street, 
aad could no longer walk three abreast. Frits inno- 
cently went forwards, and left his sister with her tall 
companion, As they walked by each other in ailenoe, 
Elisabeth suddenly thought, 

“ NowI know why I am so depressed, as thongh 
some calamity were weighing on my soul; he will be 
careless in the darkness, and meet with some accident, 
and that will grieve me terribly, for I shall recollect , 
how profane he was. But there are so many unbe- ” 
lieving men. Herr yon Bauer and Herr von Stotten- 
heim sre just the same, and I cannot convert them. 
Still, they are not in danger of mesting with some 
accident, to-night. I will just warn him not to be 
rash.” 

Tt was strange; as though he guessed her thoughts, 
he remarked, 

“ How rapidly the clouds have drawn together in 
the lest few minutes; one can scarcely see the solitary 
lights.” 

She forced herself to a joke and ssid, “ The night 
will be gloriously dark, a good opportunity for » 
* amash |” 
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* Ahf I will take care,” said he, in the same tone. 
“\ T will ride so carefully that my good horse will not 
know who he is carrying, and my servant will not be 
sare that he has fetched his own master. He will 
yeally take another master home. I feel to-day as 
though I believed again in fairy tales; sometimes it is 
very happy one, and then again a very sad one.” 

Elisabeth, somewhat confused, hastily observed—- 
“ Yes, it will be very dark, and now I mast stop to 
buy some pencils here.” 

“ You will wish me first a prosperous journey?” he 
asked, ns he stood before her with the simple con- 
fidence of an old acquaintance. 

“ Yea, I do,” she answered, and would have added 
something sportive, but nothing occurred to her. 

Without knowing what he did, he stretched out his 
hand, but directly he saw how timidly she took the 
tips of his fingers, he started back and hastened away. 

“ I must buy somo pencils here,” said Elizabeth to 
her brother, “ or I shall have told a story. I did not 
know how to get away from him.” 

“ Why should you?” asked Fritz. 

“I believe it was not proper,” replied the sister. 

“ This very morning I sew Herr von Bauer walk 
a whole mile by the side of Fraulein von Wedell,” 
said Frits. 

“ Think if the Aunts had seen me walking by the 
dreadful man!” exclaimed Elizabeth, playfully. 
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“Idon’t think him so dresdfal,” observed Fritz. 
“ Te ia a great pity that he is so poor, and has really no 
belief, ‘That often resulta from the education, though,” 
he added, very sagely; “80 to speak, the time has 
boon neglected.” 

Elisabeth was quite agreed with him, and the two 
(who since their confirmation had drawn very closely 
together) wont deoper into the subject till they reached 
the house. 


CHAPTER Ix, 


A JOURNEY PROPOSED. 


In was in the month of January, and a most beautiful 
winter's day. The sun sank in s bed of rosy light; 
the summits of the mnow-clad trees, and the roofs of the 
far-reaching Berlin, gave back the crimson glow. Tho 
Counsellor Kuhneman, with his wife and children, had 
enjoyed s most pleasant winter's walk, And now they 
were ail going, great and small, to one of the streets 
near the Potedam gate, where their uncle, General von 
Reifenhagen, lived. The Shakespeare evening, which 
came every Thursday, was, aa little Mary declared, 
always fine, because the children were of the party. 
Their good Aunt knew well that the poor little ones 
are often very lonely when their parents are in 
society, and they are left at home with the servants; 
therefore she thought it ought not to heppen too often, 
If on these evenings much was read aloud, that was 
‘beyond the children ; there were always plenty of nuts 
in the room below, and they could play at Post or 
Coach; and before and after the reading, or at in- 
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tervals, the grown people were so kind as to laugh 
and play, and be merry with them. On these read- 
ing evenings, besides the two families, the young pastor 
Schlosser, Lieutenant von Reifenhagen, a cousin of 
the General's, and Madame von Warmholtz, with her 
daughter Clara, were regular guests. They were alike 
in their faith in one common Lord: otherwise they 
were yery different. It shows great narrowness of 
mind in worldly people, that they will believe religious 
persons to be all exactly slike, all equally serious, s0- 
Jemn, and tiresome. That among them there are joyous 
and grave, clever and droll, one-sided, marrow, and 
spirited, they cannot imagine. While they awaited 
the arrival of the remaining guests, Elise and her 
Aunt were alone in the sitting-room, while Emily and 
Blizabeth played with the children in the drawing-room. 

“You would not think, dear Annt; how very much 
‘we look forward to these evenings,” said Elise, while 
she settled herself comfortably in a corner of the sofa. 
To me they are especially pleasant, because I foel the 
children, big and little, are cared for and amused; 
till now that has seldom been the case, and it reminds 
me #o moueh of our life in my father’s house.” 

“Yes,” replied her Aunt pleasantly; “it sounds 
somewhat strange perhaps, but I always wish parents 
‘would adapt their society to the children. If they are 
quite little, the parents should be children too, and in- 
vite people who can enter into such feelings.” 
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* Could you carry that out in a town life?” asked 
Elise timidly. 

“We will grant the exceptional cases,” answered 
her Aunt, smiling; “but you will find by experience 
how easily all is arranged, if only the principle is 
maintained in a house, that the children claim the 
most love, the most time, the most consideration, 
‘This tims expended on the children is e capital that 
bears the best interest.” 

“You gee that I strive to act upon this,” replied 
Riise, “and I think, dear Aunt, I have learnt some- 
thing in the last few months. Iam far more fresh 
and cheerful with the children.” 

“You had a good example in your own mother,” ob- 
werved her Aunt. 

“J must acknowledge,” continued Elise, “ that I 
have erred with regard to Elizabeth. I have left her too 
much to herself, and bave not sufficiently cared for 
her pleasure. It is certainly some excuse that I have 
#0 much to do for the younger children; our circum- 
stances will not allow me to have much extra help, and 
we have frequent company, for which the necessary 
preparations demand time and thought.” 

« Hlizabeth is very bright and engaging,” observed 
the Aunt. 

Yes,” sighed Elise, “‘ but so capricious and change- 
sble. In Advent she studied church history diligent- 
ly with Frits, eang regularly, and even learnt her songs 
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at her work and found time to play a great deal with the 
children. After Christmas all was changed ; she sighed, 
she was dull, everything was tiresome; nothing would 
content her but going to concerts with her Aunts; and 
lately, when my hnsband’s sister was here from Koniga- 
berg, I could in no way prevent her going with hor and 
hor papa to the theatre.” 

“T heard of it,” said her Aunt quietly; “you vee 
that you must provide amusement for Elizabeth, or 
she will provide it for herself.” 

“ At that time,” resumed Elise thoughtfully, “I 
often discussed with my husband, whether tie frequent- 
‘ing of theatres and concerta was consistent with our 
way of life? About all such things my husband is so 
tranquil he can easily dispense with them, and advises 
me to do the same if they make me uneasy; he does not 
ook upon them as wrong. If I held the same opinion, 
I know no reason why I should not use all these things 
98 means of cultivation.” 

“ If any one asked me,” began her Aunt, “I 
should answer, Go to them so long as you cannot 
avoid it.” 

Bitse looked at her inquiringly, and she continued, 

“Tt is thus with all the doubts about things that are 
not sinfal in themselves, which yet perplex Christians— 
really perplex them—because, with the best will, they 
do not always know what they ought to do, and the 
advice of their friends is so different. My answer al- 
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waya is—‘ Do it 0 long as you cannot avoidit.’ I would 
not always oppress the conscience, but rather draw 
the yearning for things of this world to those of the 
world above. I could add to this: ‘One rule is not 
ood for all.’ He to whom the Lord has intrusted 
much should be especially circumspect. I would 
never ssy—Show to the world that you are religious 
people by never going to these worldly concerts, and 
theatres, and balls; we should manifest that in a far 
different manner, even by living in the love and fear 
of God; by striving with a new heart to lead a new 
life, then all these questions will be solved as natural- 
ly as the faded autumn leaves must give way to the 
fresh young buds in spring. J uever venture to do- 
bate or decide how deeply this new life has sunk in 
any heart, or how far the usual events of life are in- 
jurions to it or harmless. The circumstances in which 
people live are go different, and it is the same with 
their perils and temptations, that I would only watch 
and pray for myself and for all over whom I have any 
influence,” that » new young life should joyfully and 
gladly be turned to the sun, and all that would re- 
strain its growth and upward striving should be care- 
fully withdrawn.” 

“ For myself I should ask nothing more,” replied 
Elise, “ and it would be the same with my husband ; 
but how will it be with the children if they always live 
in a great city? May not art and musie be neces- 
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eary for them ? and if they hsve the yearning for them, 
ean wo forcibly withhold them?” 

“JT yalued art and poetry as means of cultivation 
for my children,” replied her Aunt; “ but the barm 
they would have received in theatres and the usual 
concerts, would have completely neutralised the ad- 
vantages, even in this respect. Do you think the 
Berlin young ladies who frequent theatres and con- 
certs find much profit there for their inner life? I 
maintain quite the contrary, and I can only advise all 
parents who dwell in a town to give their children, as 
far as they can, 8 country training ; fora sclid country 
education is far preferable to a town one. You know 
it, dear Elise, from your own experience, when you first 
came to Berlin,” added her Aunt, smiling. “ Your 
‘beautiful popular songs, your sonatas of Beethoven, 
which you had studied so carefully with the chanter, 
and played so skilfully, were particularly sdmired, 
because your education and feelings were simple, 
not artificial. You could converse freely, and had 
your own opinions of Shakespeare, Schiller, Goethe, 
and others. You had become familiar with them 
in your home-circle, where you had been able to 
give your whole mind to them undisturbed. Think, 
on the other hand, of s Berlin maiden in the theatre 
—of the wandering thoughts that interfere with 
the enjoyment of the art.” 

“Tt would be argued,” ssid Elise, “ that a drama 
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pon the stage, with all the means for its representa- 
tion, must make a deeper impression than it could do 
wore it merely read.” 

“J disagree entirely,” said her Aunt, with much 
warmth, “A fresh young fancy needs no such means 
and helps; and I maintain that the cultivation 
gained at theatres and concerts is more superficial 
than real. In my youth I frequented both; in the 
thentros plays were rarely scted that aided my mental 
culture, and in the various opera or harmonic con- 
certs (or whatever names they had), I venture to 
maintain most of those present, who were not learned 
in musical art, thought the musical portion, especially 
the symphonies and graver pieces, very tedious. The 
lighter melodies and songs were more agreeable; but 
the social part of the concert was always the chicf 
thing.” 

“You are quite right,” said Blise. “I do not 
think theatres or concerts necessary for Elizabeth’s 
cultivation, I am not quite so foolish. But what 
sball I do if she longs for them? Must I keep her 
from them with authority?” 

Her Aunt mused for a minute in silence, and then 
repliod, ‘ With authority ? No! I think, with God's 
help, that can be avoided. I repeat: Children should 
be happy in their parents’ house from their infancy ; 
one cannot be joyous enough with them. Qne should 
ever be ready to promote such games and amuse- 
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menta as ate auited to their age, and ss the diverse 
peculiarities of children reyuire By these means the 
child-like youthful life in the house will expel mere 
worldly ways and doings, But if the former be 
‘banished from the house where children are, those who 
‘re naturally merry will seek food for their mirth 
away from their home and parents, or if they are serious 
and must accommodate themselves to the latter, they 
are distorted in their growth, precocious and unnatural. 
But children who grow up in a happy home, can have 
no earnest desire for things that have no adaptation 
to their home-life and their natural pleacures. To 
such children there may come times and circumstances 
(if they do not so much the better) when they may wish 
to know such things. They may do it ;-they may know 
the world and estimate it aright: they may struggle 
through the different periods of life, but only to stand 
more firmly and independently upon those principles 
on which their early life and education were grounded. 
Because there were reasons for so doing, we took our 
older children ourselves to the theatre; they saw it, 
admired it, or quarrelled with it, according to their 
different peculiarities. But inasmuch as this pleasure 
had no place in our regular arrangements, they did 
not yearn for it farther. Do not let yourself be 
troubled about solitary cases ; live yourself in that king- 
dom of God, to which its Sovereign, our Lord and 
Saviour, is ever oo earnestly inviting us ; live in it with 
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ever-growing love and truth; rise with your prayers 
ever higher and higher; the more you live now where 
you desire to be eternally, the more you will see the 
world and what is sinful therein in ita right light. The 
slighter the hold these things have upon you, the 
more entirely you will live with God.” 

Frau von Warmholz and Clara now arrived, and 
Emily, Elizabeth, and Fritz, entered with them. Soon 
after the General and Privy-Counsellor joined the 


party. 

“Dear Uncle,” began Elizsbeth, coaringly, to the 
General, ‘do order, as master of the house, that 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ shall be begun this evening.” 

“My child,” said her Uncle playfully, I have no 
voice in the matter ; I am a favoured guest who has the 
right to steal away when the conversation becomes too 
learned. Emily is master, I believe.” 

“ And she does not like Romeo?" exclaimed Eliza- 
beth, somewhat petulantly. 

“You read it but s short time since,” observed 
Emily. 

“For that very reasop I wish to hear it again,” 
urged Elizabeth. 

“Jt ia mot one of my favourites,” was Emily's 
answer. 

“ Oht but it is very beautiful,” observed Frau vor 
‘Warmbols, glancing around her with her beaming blue 
eyes and shaking her clustering brown ringlets. 

K 
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“The beginning seems to me too unnatural,” re- 
plied Emily. 

Clara, » very decided little blonde, laid her plump 
white hands before her on the table, and remarked 
very discreetly—* Yes, the love part of the story 
certainly goes on with unheard-of swiftness.” A uni- 
versal laugh followed. Clara was quite accustomed to 
this, and asked, with her usual composure, “Whether 
she had said anything wrong?” They all replied, 
“ Certainly not;” and her mother added, “ The ma- 
terials for a Juliet are certainly not in you my Clara.” 
‘Then torning to the others, she continued: “ Shakes- 
peare was right, nevertheless ; every deep, true passion, 
with few exceptions, takes root at first sight; only we 
children of the north suppress, weigh, and consider, 
where an Italian would speak out at once.” 

“How could you love eny one at first sight? You 
must know why you should love him,” argued Emily, 
little out of season. 

“There you are quite in error!” exclaimed the 
Counsellor.“ One does not love for the sake of the 
good qualities; the mystery in love is, that it does 
not wait for reason and knowledge.” 

Emily shook Yer head. 

“We risk nothing in that,” said Frau von Warm- 
holt, “our heart guides us more safely than our 
knowledge.” 

“True,” observed Clara, “my heart would never 
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fall in Jove with an impetuous, violent, ill-tempered 
men,” 

“With one who has liver complaint,” said the 
General, drolly. 

“That would be horrible,” replied Clara, “though 
the poor man’s temper in such a case would be ex- 
usable.” 

“ My dear Clara, the case stands thus,” gaid her 
mother, taking up the conversation with vivacity: 
“ Your understanding and knowledge would perhaps 
never choose a man who was hasty and ill-tempered, 
but your heart might fall in Jove with him in the 
mysterious foreboding, that a vivacious husband might 
be far better for you than a phleginatic one; for if I 
myself sometimes tease you by being a little quick,” 
she added, plsyfully, “I do so from motives of duty, 
and for your good.” 

“Dear Mamma, you are always quick,” answered 
Clara, good-humonredly, “and you could not be other- 
wise; but I adapt myself to it quite easily, because 
you are iny mother.”” 

“ And by and by you would say, because he is my 
husband,” continued her mother, “and for love's sake 
you would bear his faults.” 

Clara shook her head. 

“I should not think it so bad to quarrel now and 
then,” exclaimed Elizabeth, gaily. 

“ And afterwards to make it up,” added the General. 
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Elisabeth nodded. 

**No, no,” said the prudent Clara, “ that may be 
very well in imagination—in reality it would be most 
painfal if the object of our love and esteem were rade 
or unkind to us.” 

“ We should alter,” replied Elizabeth, with the most 
perfect confidence. 

“That is the grostest of all maiden follies,” re- 
marked Emily, earnestly taking up the argument, ‘to 
imagine that » man will change for Jove.” 

“T quite agree with you,” observed Clara, “ it is 
far better that a girl should resolve beforeband to bear 
his faults for affection’s sake. She is certainty on 
firmer ground, as the amendment is very doubtful.” 

Now Elizabeth shook her head. 

During this discussion the door was softly opened, 
and the Pastor Schlosser, and Lieutenant von Reifen- 
hagen, entered. 

“Are they speaking of 8 man with liver com- 
plaint?” asked Herr yon Reifenhagen, mischievously. 

“But not of you, dear Theodore,” answered the 
General, in the same tone. 

“T cannot see why s men should not alter for 
love,” said her cousin to Emily. “ What do you think, 
Schlosser?” 

“T think,” he replied, in some confusion, “the 
very end and aim of love is s mntaal ennobling.’ 

The cousin would have inquired farther, but a 
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glanee from his aunt restrained him. It was known 
to all that Schlosser’s and Emily’s hearts were in 
unison, Emily had now what she bad long wished for 
—# man she could revere, in whom there was no cause 
for blame or reproach. 

The General’s wife now took up the conversation 
rather quickly. ‘Properly, the debate is not of love, 
#0 many deceptions of the heart lay claim to that title.” 
She then explained to the newly-arrived gentlemen 
the subject of the debate. 

“T can add from my own experience,” observed 
Herr von feifenhagen, “that I, as a dancing young 
man, have very often fallen in love; I never knew 
why, and was never sure sbout it till it had ceased.” 

“Tn the merely outward and artificial worldly life, 
there can rarely be a deep and earnest love,” remarked 
Elise. 


‘*But,” observed her Aunt, gently, “God is then 
often the tender, compassionate Guardian to His 
thoughtless children.” 

“There is an allusion in that,” observed the Gene- 
ral. “ We first met at a ball, and mutually fell in love.” 

“Tt must not be given as an example to the young 
people,” said his wife, smiling; “the issue is not always 
so happy. I did not deserve that the Lord should 
have led me so tenderly; it was not for merit of mine 
that I obtained so good a hushand; most of my 
acquaintances who were not more thoughtless than 
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myeelf have been unfortunate, and are quite sunk in 
this world.” 

“We can equally well oppose Emily’s assertion,” 
said the Genoral. “I altered greatly from love to my 
wife; I soon felt that so” 

His wife kissed the hand of the old General, and 
laid her own upon his mouth, 

‘ A plain proof that I am under petticoat govern- 
ment,” was his answer to this interruption. 

Emily now proposed to begin the reading. Schlosser 
and her cousin decided for Hamlet. It wes stipulated 
they should read by turns, while the ladies worked, 
and the General and Counsellor were allowed their 
cigar. After a portion had been read, and « discus- 
sion was going on, Clara said in an undertone to Eliza- 
beth, 

“T have watched you with such astonishment; you 
embroider and then pick out; work again, and pick 
out.” 

Elizebeth blushed deeply. 

« Are you so completely absorbed in Hamlet?” 

Elizabeth was very trathful; she shook ber head, 
and had almost replied, “I was thinking of Romeo,” 
but involuntarily she laid her finger on her lip, which 
sign Clara conscientiously took to herself, and said no 
more. ‘During the greater part of the reading the 
Generel had been absent. When it was over he ap- 
peared with a letter in his hand, 
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“T have here a letter from brother Frits,” he ob- 
served. 

“From grandpapa!” exclaimed Elizabeth, eagerly. 

Elise and her husband inquired after the welfare of 
their dear ones in Woltheim, and the General related 
that Uncle Karl was unwell, and then, as it was the 
universal desire, he opened the letter and read— 
“Since Karl has been able to leave his room, his 
good humour has been returning. Yesterday, I found 
‘him with Charlotte, whom he was instructing in the 
principles of rational agriculture. He assured her his 
only troulfie that he could not materially improve the 
property, was that he dared not found a distillery.” 

“ Bay rather would not, dear Herr von Budmar,” 
interrupted Charlotte. 

“ Well, would not,” repeated Karl; “I can see that 
it would be a sin.” 

““Wherefare should we burden our consciences 
with « distillery?” continued Charlotte. “Tthink how 
hundredg of drunkards in hell might accuse us|” 

“You are quite right, Charlotte ; but do you know 
there are men who would laugh at such an idea. I 
believe that when we are above we shall think very 
differently of the management of an estate than we do 
now,” he added thoughtfully, 

“ Certainly, certainly,” assented Charlotte, 

“ Would our children be any happier if they had 
each a few more thousand crowns?” he asked further. 
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“No,” answered she; “ exactly because we have 
never speculated much for money, has our good God 
so blessed the children. Such excellent children !— 
and so many dear grand-children | ” 

“ Ah! Charlotte, [ have bad my cares, as no one 
knows better than you.” 

“ But you must confess that God’s blessing has 
especially rested upon your farming,” continued Char- 
lotte; and then went on in her simple manner to 
draw him from his business-anxieties by her little 
suggestion, “ How will it be when we are above?” 

Her beautiful moonshine and nightingale moods, 
that annoyed him so in his youth, are in s more 
serious and noble form, not unpleasant to him. Yea, 
Charlotte is s treasure, if a very hidden one; in her 
Yowliness and humility she will one day stand at the 
gates of heaven, but the Lord will move her up toa 
higher place.” 

The letter closed with some tidings of the Ranger's 
family, and the usual greetings and remembrances; 
and the hearers began in seriousness or sport to talk 
of Uncle Karl aud Charlotte. 

“Do you know, Mamma,” began Elizabeth, with 
sudden seal, “I ought to go and entertain Uncle 
Karl?” 

Her mother smiled in answer; but the thonght was 
not a bad one, just as the dissipation and temptations 
of the winter were beginning. Elizabeth would be 
much better placed with her grandparents. 
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* Tfonly this one winter were happily over,” thought 
Elise; “ by future ones I shall have gained « greater 
influence over her.” 

‘That the proposal should have come from Elizabeth 
herself was quite unexpected, not only to her mother 
bat to all present, 

“You, Elizabeth! The whole winter with your 
grandparents?” exclaimed Emily. “You would not 
be able to endure it long!” 

“ Not endure it!” said Elizabeth. “If I can only 
gain permission.” 

“ But in winter?” urged Clara, “ Your grand- 
parents and uncle, and Charlotte, live as ina cloister.” 

“ And so happily!” exclaimed Elizabeth. “ Then 
the Ranger's house is just by, and among so many 
children there is always something going on; and 
Aunt Julia and Unele are so merry. Besides, at 
grandpapa’s I have the whole estate to amuse myself 
on; and are there not five hundred acres of land, 
papa?” 

“ Atthe very least,” answered the Privy-Counsellor. 

“ But remember, Miss Elisabeth, you are no longer 
a child. You are confirmed,” suggested Herr vou 
Reifenhagen. “ You cannot go with old Friedrich to 
fetch wood, nor with Uncle Karl to measure out the 
corn,” 

“But I shall find something else to do,” said 
Hlizabeth triumphantly, “ iff Mamma consents to my 
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Her parents had no objection, and her uncle and 
aunt were rejoiced at her rural tastes. Tho former 
suggested the most charming projects; he proposed, 
that as she could no longer ride with old Friedrich in 
the waggon, he should ride ont with her; the heavy 
old grey horse might be brushed up, and grandmamma 
must have somewhere among her stores her own steel- 
green riding-habit. 

“ Capital! capital!” exclaimed Elisabeth, clapping 
her hands, “Every April, Charlotte packa up a large 
chest of things to keep them from the moths. I have 
often helped her to wet the papers with’ turpentine, 
and lay them between ; and I have seen the green habit 
there, and a leather-coloured frock-coat with silver 
facings. Friedrich must have, outgrown that in his 
youth, but now it would fit him very well.” 

Elise now entered into their interesting discussion, 
and related how often the habit and coat had been in 
peril of falling under the ever-ready soirsors of her 
mother when some little garment had been needed for 
the children, and had only been spared at the inter- 
cession of her father. The conclusion of the conver- 
sation was that Elise should herself take her daughter 
to Woltheim. A letter must first be sent to announse 
their arrival, that the carriage might meet them at the 
railway station. Towards the evening of the follow- 
ing day, the aunte, Wina, and Paula, entered the nur- 
sery with their sister-in-law. 
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“Here is the poor victim,” said Elise playfully. 
“ Ask her for yourself.” 

“ You really wish to go to Woltheim?”" said Wins, 
looking hard at Elisabeth. “I am delighted,” she 
exclaimed, as she embraced her aunts with transporte 
of joy. 

“Labour and pains are thrown away upon you,” 
said Wins wrathfully. “‘ Only yesterday I wrote to 
my sister at Kénigsberg, and I told her how much 
you were delighted with Romeo,” added Pauls. 

“ And so I was,” said Elizabeth, somewhat aston- 
ished. i 

“ And now she is going to ride on grandpapa's 
grey horsea,” related Karl with much importance. 

“ Madness!” exclaimed Aunt Wina angrily, “s 
eonsible well-brought up girl would not think of such 
s thing.” 

“ But I shall,” said Elizabeth, in great glee. 

“ And your grandpapa will allow it?” asked Wins, 
scornfully, 

“T hope #0,” was the reply. 

“But you will endanger your life!” warned Paula, 

“Oh, no,” said Karl, compsssionately, “the old 
horses are not dangerous.” 

“The old horses will not spprove so readily of 
‘Hlizabeth’s wish,” said the mother in sport. 

“How long do you think of remaining there?” 
asked Wina, 
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“My leave of absence extends till Lent,” replied 
Elizabeth. 

‘Wina understood the purport of this. 

In Lent, Elise had always (so far she had been true 
to her parents) banished all exciting, dissipating plea- 
sures (with the fall consent of her husband) from her 
household, 

© You are a fickle child,” said Wins, still angry. 
“One day you are wild for the town, and the next for 
® country life.” 

“Tam really only wild for a country life,” answered 
Elizabeth; ‘I liked a town life only to please you; 
at least, I am not quite sure.” 

“To please us! I think you might have consulted 
us about your travelling plans,” said Wins. 

“ But I knew beforehand you would not like them,” 
replied Elizabeth, frankly. 

Elise had left the room. Emboldened by her ab- 
sence, Wina remarked hastily, “because we do not 
wish you to become a perfect rustic.” Fi 

Etizabeth looked haughtily at her aunt. An an- 
awer was already on her lips, when the good-natured 
Pauls exclaimed, “Child, do not be angry, just as 
you are going away; you must know, dear Elizabeth, 
that we shall be very lonely when you arc gone.” 

“When I return, I shall come to see you very 
often,” said Elizabeth, rather touched, and fully con- 
vinced of the truth of her aunt's words. “I cau 
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spend to-morrow evening with you, too,” she added ; 
“ Aunt Wins, you will give me a farewell fle?” 

“Yon are a rogue,” laughed Wina, already inclined 
to reconciliation, and there needed only a few of 
Elizabeth's amusing speeches to restore the sunta to 
perfect equanimity. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN UNHOPED-FOR RENCONTRE, 


Or the morning after the parting /te, the Privy-Coun- 
sellor, with his wife and children, wont to the rail- 
way; Karl,eas the practical genius, took the nggage 
and carpet bags in a droschky. The children had an 
infinite number of messages to send to their favourites, 
young end old, in Woltheim, and it wes a tolerable 
trial of Elizabeth’s patience to hear them all; but she 
was very amiable, and had for each commission some 
pleasant answer, till she was sitting with her mother 
in the carriage, and could only give friendly nods and 
smiles. The mother and daughter were alike silent on 
the journey. What with houschold arrangementa, 
packing up, and the whole busy morning, the former 
was tired, but she had very pleasant thoughts. She 
amused with joy on Elizabeth's easy departure from 
the gay winter-life in Berlin, and she felt sure that 
her precious child was as yet uninjured. She began 
to weave the most charming plans for their household 
life the next and many following winters. 
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Elisabeth, too, had pleasant thoughts. The life 
with her grandparents was spread out in glowing 
colours before her, but one image was blended with 
it that sent s warm ray through her soul, an image 
that che had tried so earnestly through all the last 
Advent to banish, but which ever rose up again, and, 
since the Romeo evening, had filled her whole heart. 
At this same time the old Friedrich, with the old grey 
horses and the old carriage, was also on his way. Both 
horsea and carriage were nearly thirty years old. As 
they were still in good condition, there had been no 
inducement to change them. Moreover, there was 
something particularly venerable in their appearance, 
80 that they were respected by the whole country 
round, When the horses with their measured tread 
or trot came by, the people in the little towns and 
villages, young and old, cxclaimed, “Ah! the good 
Herr von Woltheim!” and at the little railway ata- 
tion this equipsge was treated with far more reapect 
than the elegant modern carriages of the gentry in 
the neighbourhood. i 

As Friedrich, at a very slow pace—naturally, for the 
carriage was empty—drove past Braunhausen, a horse- 
man, % young officer, came galloping along, ‘ Are 
you going to the railway?” asked he. 

* At your service, Lieutenant,” replied Friedrich, 
touching his hat. The horses stopped of their own 
accord, 
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“For whom are you going ?” asked the Lieutenant, 
further. 

“Frau Kuhnemann and the young lady," was 
Friodrich’s answer. 

The young officer looked at his watch; in half an 
hour the train would arrive. “You will be too late,” 
he observed, 

“You, yes, that is true,” assented Friedrich; and 
away flew the rider, while the gray horses trotted 
leisurely on. 

“ An active young fellow,” said Friedrich, smiling. 
~ It doea ome’s heart good to see him. Ah! when we 
were young, we conld ride too, my gracious master 
always, and Friedrich Kaseman not far behind. Yea; 
& soldier's calling is a glorious one, but it does not do 
when one is old. I and my horses will not be in 
time at the railway; but nothing in the world likes 
to be hurried; and if we are slow we are sure,” 

Sure they were, but in time they were not. Elisabeth 
and her mother had looked out for the gray horses from 
some distance. 

“They are not there,” was the mutual remark. 
The train stopped. At the same time s horseman rode 
past; sa the shrill whistle of the locomotive rang 
through the air, the horse reared, but waa speedily 
mastered. Its rider sprang from the saddle, and throw- 
the reins to a labourer, hastened to the platform. Both 


travellers had observed all this; = weight came upon 
Vou. I. x 
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the soul of the mother. She felt ag though she had 
been dassled, and now for the first time ssw clearly. 

* Herr von Kadden hero? Had that any connec- 
tion with Elixabeth’a joyfal departure? and how 
strange! Was there not every appearance of their 
being formally expected ?” 

A terrible suspicion entered her soul. She looked 
at Elizaboth, but there was no trace of an evil con- 
science in the delighted surprise that lit up her large 
bright oyos. 

“Tt is wonderful that he should be here,” she 
too thought. 

‘When the porter opened the doors, he was already 
close to them ; his fresh, youthful features, looking so 
frank and happy, that the mother’s heart warmed to- 
wards him, and she could do no other than pleasantly 
return his greeting. 

“T come to tell you that your carriage cannot be 
here for half an hour,” ssid he, stepping forward. 

“ How do you know?” asked Elise, 

T passed it as I was riding,” replied Herr von 
Kadden. “I know the carriage very well, it is co 
often among the spectators at our exercise.” 

“ Yes, the coachman was formerly a euirassier, and 
takes great delight in all military affairs.” 

She stopped short; she scarcely knew whether to 
leave wraps and carriage-bags to the eare of Herr 
yon Kadden or not, and was far more embarrasscd 
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than ber daughter, who had quietly accepted the 
services of the knight. After her first joyful surprise, 
Hlizabeth had behaved with perfect self-control; and 
when she met his searching glance, with its blended 
expression of joy and pain, she quickly turned to his 
horse and asked, 

 Whother the wild animal had taken him safely 
home that night?” 

‘He replied im the affirmative, and addod, “ Since 
then, I have been three times in Berlin. Do you still 
take your English lessons on Friday?” 

“T havé not for some time,” answered she, without 
looking at him; “ but I go to see my English teacher 
sometimes.” 

They had both ontered the refreshment-room. Elise 
greeted the well-known waiting woman, and ordered, 
as usual, some cotice, A few peasants had entered this 
the only warm room at the same time with them; the 
hostesa arranged the best corner for her distinguished 
guests. , Horr von Kadden followed the natural feel- 
ing. “ He who will have the daughter must stand well 
with the mother.” While Elizabeth stood in one 
window, he placed himself opposite to the very keen 
and obscrvant Madame Kuhneman. ‘The heavy fore- 
boding she had felt at his first appearance, the night 
of the ball, pressed upon her heart, but she was wise 
enough to adapt herself to the present circumstances, 
and tock this opportunity of examining him in some 
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wise. She began with a few inquiries for different 
well-known families in Braunhausen. He was not at 
all reserved in his judgment, but he spoke good- 
naturedly, and for the most part very mush to the 
point. ‘ He had not been long in Braunhausen; he 
wished very much to see more of family-life. Some 
families seemed to him very commonplace; others 
tiresome, and the Counsellor——-” He stopped short 
and blushed. Elise smiled. 

“ The Counsellor was ‘a pietist,’ and so utterly de- 
void of ‘tact,’ ” said Herr von Kadden, finishing his 
sentence more calmly. 

Madame Kuhneman could not contradict this. He 
went on rapidly to tell her that he had quite lately, 
with some other friends, visited Herr von Budmar, as 
a former comrade, 

“ This, too'” thought Elise. 

“J was delighted with that old patriarchal house,’ 
he added, with great warmth. “I have never known 
one like it before, for I am a homeless man, 9 true 
soldier's child.” 

Elice asked after his parents and his family, and he 
related that his parents had died when he was « child. 
His grandfather, also an old soldier, had taken charge 
of him for a few years till he went to o military 
school ; his only sister had been educated at s board- 
ing school, and was now married to an officer, and set- 
tled on the Rhine. “I could envy my servant,” he 
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added earnestly, “when he talks so proudly of hia 
native village and all his relations.” 

“ Ah! yes; home, with « large family circle, is a 
rich blessing,” said Elise, kindly. She began to look 
upon the speaker with interest. 

“Qne thing gladdened me so much,” continued 
Herr von Kadden, with great vivacity. ‘‘ Last year, 
when I obtained my majority, my guardian sent me 
an old walnut-tree chest; my grandfather hed ex- 
pressly ordered in his will that it should not be sold, 
in spite of my guardians’ representations that the car- 
Tiage heres from the Rhine, where my grandfather 
then lived, would be more than its value. This chest 
was an heirloom from my great-grandfather, and con- 
tained some almost unused table-linen of my great- 
grandmother’s spinning, a few old books, and a large 
old Bible with pictures, with a little family chronicle 
and letters of my parents, especially my mother.” 

Hilize listened with great interest, and Elizabeth had 
gradually drawn nearer. 

“ The chest is the greatest treasure in my room,” 
he continued. “ Despite the raillery of my comradea, 
if I sometimes feel more than usually homeless, I 
place myself before the coffer, and think how often my 
great-grandmother and grandmother have stood be- 
side it, and I wonder what their life was, whether joy- 
fal or sorrowful ; and if my servant is sometimes very 
grand about his many relations, I show him the things 
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in the old chest He admures the lmen as one who 1s 
quahfied to yudge, and when I have company wa 
always use the naphins from xt * 

“ A family chromcle in a Bible 18 to me a beautaful 
tng,” sad Elizabeth 

“Yes, for a hundred years every member of the 
famuly has been entered,” continued the young man, 
“my name 1s the last +My grandfather wrote a verse 
from the Bible by the side of xt ’ 

“ Which?” asked Ehzabeth, quickly 

* I don’t exactly know,” was bi embarrased 
answer 

At that moment the gray horses approached the 
doors, and Ehzabeth Icft the room to greet them 

“ Here we are at last, by good luck, ’ asid Friedrich, 
taking off his miltary cap 

Ehzabeth mqured for her grandpape and grand 
™mamma, uncle and sunt, and recerved the wished-for 
answers to all her questions 

“Tf the ladies give permission, my horses shall 
have some bread before they trot back ” 

“ And you ‘must first have some coffee,” rephed 
Elizabeth 

Friedrich smiled, and the hostess, who was standing, 
an the doorway, went to bring him some immediately 

Ehbrabeth took some white bread to feed the horses, 
ost as the workman with Herr von Kadden’s beautiful 
nut brown horse approached 
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“He got here before I did,” said Friedrich. 

The man laughed. 

“Will he eat white bread?” ssked Elisabeth, and 
held him a piece. 

“Yes, indeed!” she exelnimed merrily, for he 
seemed ta like it very well. 

At the same moment Herr von Kadden came out, 
and, leaning against his horse, watched Elizabeth's 
delight as she fed the three animals. 

At the window stood another looker-on, with a very 
heavy heart. Her sorrowful foreboding was fast be- 
coming » ¢ertainty. Was this young, unsettled man 
to be the guide and master of her Elizabeth, child in 
all respects as she was, as little to be relied on as he? 
Bho locked thoughtfully on the handsome pair. Eliza- 
beth wore a large blue erépe de chine shawl over her 
dark woollen dress; she had wrapped it round her, and 
lnosely tied the ends hehind. She looked happy ar 
@ little child; he, on the contrary, was serious, nay 
almost mournful; and in his plain, dark surtout, cer- 
tainly looked much more manly and imposing than 
in his ball-room dress. 

As he stood leaning against his horse, it occur- 
red to him that he had been over bold in join- 
ing the ladies, and had no right to press into this 
unknown family circle, he o stranger here as every- 
where. 

Elizabeth had scarcely looked at him to-day. ‘Which 
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is the gentlest of your horses?” said she to Friedrich, 
who just then approached with his black broad. 

Friedrich assured her they were both very gentle ; 
but after » momont’s consideration, added, “ Ypsilanti 
is perhaps the quieter of the two.”” 

“ For a lady’s horse?” continued Elisabeth. 

“ For a lady’s horse—well—yes; he has an easier 
trot.” 

“ He is quite past galloping?” said Elizabeth, rome- 
what timidly, 

‘Ahl yea; his galloping days are over.” 

“ And he would do much better for a lady's saddle?” 

A lady’s saddle!” exclaimed Friedrich, in astonish- 
ment. * Qh, no.” 

« Oh, yes, Friedrich,” sid Elizabeth, very decidedly. 
“I mean to ride sometimes.” 

“Ride! Heigh!” exclaimed Friedrich, with increas- 
ing astonishment, 

“You know,” continued Elizabeth, “that grand- 
mamma has a steel-green habit.” 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted Friedrich, eagerly, “ our 
gracious lady was beautiful horsewoman.” 

“ And your riding-coat is there, too.” 

“Indeed!” said Friedrich, laughing heartily. ‘Ah, 
IT was a slim youth then; but after I became a cuiras- 
sier, I grew in breadth only.” 

“ But, Friedrich, it would fit you very well now,” 
obverved Elizabeth, quite seriously. 
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“No, no,” answered Friedrich, shaking his gray 
head. 

“ But, Friedrich, I have reckoned upon it so much,” 
pleaded Elizabeth. 

“ Hem—hem!" said Freidrich, “my dear young 
lady, it would be a pleasure neither for me nor for 
the horse.” 

Blizabeth, in her zeal, now locked up for the first 
time at Herr von Kadden, who, in listening to this 
conversation, had forgotten his trouble, and was biting 
‘his lips to conceal his laughter. She remarked it, and 
said almost angrily, 

‘« T cannot see why it should not be done,” 

“What a shame that my horse has never been 
trained for s lady!” he remarked politely. 

“ T would not ride on such a hot-head.” answered 
Blizabeth hastily, and turned to the door where her 
mother had just appeared. 

The latter began a short discussion with Fried- 
ricb—in ten minutes the horses would be ready—his 
old friend, the waiting woman, was beckoning him 
with a eup of coffee. 

“ As the dey is so beautiful we will stroll quietly 
on,” proposed the mother to Elizabeth. 

She was only too willing, and would have started at 
once. 

Not without your hat and cloak,” said her mother, 
with a emile. 
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In an instant Herr von Kadden sprang in, and re 
turned with both. He helped Elizabeth to put them 
on, and hoped for one glance; but she thanked him 
without looking up. THe grow impatient. 

“Tam a fool,” he thought, ‘ The only reasonable 
course would be to ride away and give up the affair. 
‘My old chest takes as much interest in me as she 
doce.” 

Elizabeth plainly guessed his mood, as he quite in- 
voluntarily grasped the bridle with unsteady hand. 
She looked up, saw how earnestly his large dark blue 
eyea were fixed on her, and asked withstimid smile, 
“Whether it really would not do for the gray horse?” 

“J think not,” said he, looking no longer angry, 
but a little mournful. ‘ Why did you reject my 
proposal ao hastily?” he added, 

Elise had now ended her conversation with the 
woman, and turned to Herr yon Kadden. She wished 
ho would take leave, and that he would not wait for 
her to speak. But he breathed again freely, drew his 
hand from the bridle, and asked permission to accom- 
pany them a little way. She could not refuse, and all 
three had soon entered a very pretty coppice of young 
fir-trees. 

“ How exquisitely beautiful it is hero!” said Elise. 
“This perfect repose and the glow of the sun—very 
different to the Zoological Gardens.” 

“ To me it ia like a dream!” remarked Flizabeth 
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suddenly, “I am sway from the noisy Berlin in » 
solitary wood; and oh! what besntiful moss ia grow- 
ing under these firs,” she exclaimed with delight, 
stooping to gather some. 

Herr von Kadden bent at the same time to help 
her, They had both gathered » small bouquet ere 
long ; he offered his to her, and held out his hand for 
hers with a beseeching glance. She lingered, but 
gave it him, after having first picked a fow fir-tree 
sprays, and thon hastened to her mother, who was a 
few paces in advance of them. Herr von Kadden 
picked a few sprays from the fir also, and carefully 
placed the bouquet in the breast pocket of his uni- 
form. Elizabeth’a mother saw this, thought nothing 
of it, but was & little surprised that he suddenly be- 
came very merry, returned to the subject of Ypsi- 
lanti with Hlizabeth, and expatiated on the bright 
idoa with much humour. Elizabeth turned, and 
would fain have been angry, but he had the bouquet 
in his pocket, and feared nanght. The gray horse 
came at last. The ladies entered the carriage, and he 
hastened back that he might give them one more 


greeting as he galloped past. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LIFE WITH THE GRANDPARENTS, 


Exise remained four days with Elizabeth, and then 
departed. She left her anxieties with her child be- 
hind her. fer parents were hoth so perfectly tran- 
quil: and they had much experience of the world. 
Their daughter Julia had once had in her youth a fool- 
jah love affair, and hed afterwards married an excel- 
lent man. Elizabeth's warm heart might beat a little 
more quickly, and Herr von Kadden might be atten- 
tive to so pretty a girl, without any serious purpose. 
The grand-parents would investigate the affair cau- 
tiously; if would not be difficult for the grandmamma. 
She was her child’s best beloved friend. Elise was 
obliged to acknowledge it; though she could not over- 
come the bitter feeling it gave her. She plesded in 
self-justification : “ Elizabeth has been so much with 
her grandmamma, it is quite natural. But it must 
ever bp very painful, when a grown-up daughter is 
atrange to the heart of her mother; when she never 
comes to repose there, never seeks the sweet glance of 
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moutual confidence.” There was nought of thia between 
Elizabeth and her mother; the latter was the faithful 
teacher and adviser, but never the confidante of her 
childish pleasures and fancies—never the bright cheer- 
fal friend of her youth. How should this perfect 
union, this thirst for sympathy, come all at once? 
‘While Elise was continually reficcting on the same 
subject, and tormenting hersclf therewith, Elizabeth 
was perfectly happy with her grandparcnts; her dan- 
cing feet and singing voieo were board up and down 
the house; abe talked of farming with Charlotte, and 
Uncle Karl, and old Friedrich; gave orders occasion- 
ally, and felt and owned, but only to her tenderly- 
loved and revered grandparents, that she was still 
imperfect, and meant to alter. The lieutenant in the 
uirassiers was soon forgotten by the grandparents; 
Elisabeth seemed to be better vecupicd than in brood- 
ing ovor a scoret inclination. ‘Tho day after the 
departure of Elise was very cold and cloudy. The 
sun was veiled till noo, then came a few solitary 
beams. By degroes it broke forth ever more and 
more gloricsly, till the mass of cloudy was conquered, 
aud the carth was lit up with mwonted splendour. 
Stara aud blossoms were teuttered around, and the 
magic glow not only bathed the mightiest trees, but 
the tiniest flowers and grasses with golden light. 
The grandpareuts had taken their mid-day rest, and 
now they went to the window and gazed with heart- 
folt delight on the beautiful scene before them. 
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“One need not take a long journey,” said the 
gtendmamma, “to see the beautics of the world ” 

“No, doar Mary,” replied the grandpapa, “ one 
haa ouly to look out of the window, here w a work of 
the Creator that must move any human soul to wonder 
and praise,” 

He oponed the window, and their eyes wandered 
far over this spring-hke, winter landscape The little 
garden that lay behind the house was no longer sepa- 
rated fiom the meadow by the old wall, the whole 
was thrown together, planted with groups of beeutiful 
trees, and ehclosed with a bedge It hed been grand- 
mamse’s first wish when she came to the house 
Brother Karl had found great difficulty in carrying it 
out, because the paths that weie to wind through the 
turf would cause much loss of hay, however, at last, 
he good-naturedly j1clded From the window of thew 
eittmg-room they now saw the fir-clad lulls, and, win- 
ter and summer aliko, this open yicw of the beautiful 
Tandscapo,was a constant plasme At the openng of 
the window a whole troop of crested larks and yel 
low-hammera appeared, flutteamg and hopping about 
on the white snow, pecking here and there at the 
crystal blossoms, but evidently expecting something 
better Tho grandmamma, smuling fetched a httle 
box of grain, scattered a portion down, and watched 
the little hungiy creatures with childhke joy- while 
her husband stood beside her, looking into the clear 
sweet eyes that had once charmed his youth, and 
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were still his heart’s joy and bliss. The tinkling of 
pledge bells came nearer and nearer. 

“ Ah!” said grandpsps, laughing; ‘Elisabeth has 
set Friedrich to haul out the old sledge.” 

“Tf it only makes her happy,” said the kind-hearted 
grandmamma. 

‘There was a sound of hoofs on the road that led from 
the court to the garden, and the next moment Ypsi- 
lanti appeared, a red velvet bell-harness on his broad 
white shoulders; and behind, Elizabeth in « sledge 
which glittered with a whole heaven of stars; while 
she herself was clad in her gayest costume. Evidently 
abe wished to make an imposing appearance. And 
now the grandparents fairly laughed aloud. Behind 
sat Friedrich’s slim stable boy, in top-boots, military 
cap, and the leather-coloured riding-coat; an immense 
whip in hia hand, which he cracked in the most ap- 
proved fashion; while Elizabeth held the reins, and 
guided the steady trot of Ypsilanti. Her grand 
mamma assured her the whole turn-out was perfect. 
Hlizabeth drove past with triumphant glance, in order 
that they might decide whether the equipage waa beau- 
tiful enough to take the Ranger's children into the town. 
Grandpapa most readily chimed in with the proposal ; 
he assured her the whole had a princely appearance, 
and would astonish all Woltheim. He gave her a few 
directions about driving, lest she should run against 
the wheels of passing carriages; and Elizabeth, who 
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was not holding the reins for the first time, drove 
through the garden-door into the court, that she might 
be duly admired by Uncle Karl and Charlotte, before 
she went on to the Ranger's. On her appearance there 
the whole household came out together to admire the 
elegant equipage, and the children took their places by 
their beautiful Berlin cousin, in astonishment and 
transport. Their mother shook her head somewhat 
doubifully at the completely juvenile partyin the sledge, 
but her husband assured her Ypsilanti had age and 
thonghtfulness enough for the whole party, and would 
take care of ull turnings for himself. They drove in 
great style through the town. The little and great 
honges, the church, the ancient senate-house, with its 
atately lindens before it, looked alike glorious in their 
winter dress. 

“Oh, how marvellously beautiful is the country! 
You good old Aunts do not yet know, that one needs 
no other joys than those God has given us, Ah! 7 
will never ask for others. If I wero now in Berlin, I 
would take the children beyond the gates, and run 
about with them on the ice and snow, and I would think 
no more of ‘Romeo and Juliet;’ it only perplezes me. 
I don’t know how it took possession of me so wonder- 
fally ; but Mamma was right ; it does no one any good.” 
Such were Elizabeth's thoughts. But ever and anon 
she had something merry to say to the children, till 
at length they turned agein to the Ranger's house. 

o 
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and she safely delivered up her young charges. After 
thia she went round the town and then home. As she 
drew nigh her grandfather’s, it occurred to her that 
ehe must drive once up the cherry-tree ayenue. The 
trees stood cut against the blue sky almost sa though 
they were in blossom. 

« We will then cross the sheep-bridge to the meadow, 
and come back through the garden,” she observed, 
turning to her little groom. 

“ Very well, my lady,” was his answer, as be snapt his 
whip. The bells rang, and they went merrily up the 
cherry-tree walk. They halted at the ‘shcep-bridge, 
while Elizabeth looked at it carefully. 

“The bridge is rather narrower than the sledge,” 
she remarked. 

“To all appearance,” answered the little coaciman. 

“Thon we will get out and hold tho sledge upon 
one side,” proposed Elizabeth. THe made no objection. 
They had just alighted, when two horsemen galloped 
over the common. 

“ For Heavon’s sake, my dear young lady, be care- 
ful!” exclaimed Herr von Stottenheim. He and his 
comrade, Horr von Kadden, were both on their way 
to call on her grandpaps. The younger rider was 
little oecupicd with the peril of the transit; he had no 
eyes savo for the eledge, and groom, and the lady. 
Still, he bad already dismounted, that he might be of 
‘se in the passage of the former, 
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Eluabeth summoned all her dignity, and said with 
much spit, “I particularly request you not to give 
yourself any trouble I need no help and will not 
come under the suspicion that I have undertaken more 
than I gan aecomphsh ” 

Herr von Stottenhem, with many words, had sprung 
down from hus horse, while his comrade fastened the 
bridle of his to 4 willow, and walkcd up the frozen 
atream to watch the proceoding. Elizabeth was per 
foctly composed , she led Ypulants across herself, and 
with the help of the strong lad, held up one side of the 
sledge A few more steps und they were over Horr 
von Kadden assisted her to get 10 and was yuite of 
her opmon that there had been nothing to fear , while 
hus friend proposed to mde on and inform the grand 
parents of the danger so happily surmounted 

“No more than the truth of you pleise ' sad Ehas 
beth, proudly, and then dieve on 

“Now, Kadden, I implore you to decade quichly, ' 
said Herr yon Stottenhem, as his fiend mounted hy» 
horse * 

“T confess to you no gul has ever so moved my 
heart, but I act a> 2 fiend ' 

‘The other made no an~wu, he only smuilcd, set spurs 
to bus horse, and boundcd on 

“Don’t mde so madly,” cried out Stottenheun, 
angrily. 

Both horsemen reached their goal long before Ypa 
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Janti; and while Herr von Stottenheim was describing, 
m very glowing colours, the dangerous passage of the 
Beresma, his younger friend hastened through the 
hall to iecerve the approachmg elodge habeth 
alighted, they made a few ordimary remarks to each 
other, for when two hearts love, they are little dis 
posed to ask for the clever or the witty Ehzabeth 
entered the room bloommg as cer, and spoke with 
pleasure of her youney Uncle Karl and Charlotte 
were there, and jomed the cncle of her adnunng hs- 
teners They had all now tiken seats, and wore quite 
at ease A largo painted coffic bigma, and some 
plates of well-bept Chuistm.s cakey were brought i 
Ehvabeth arranged the cups, while Charlotte sit m 
peace m her arm char with her everlasting knitting 
The two eldcr gentlemen took their prpes, and cigars 
were handed to the youngu: ones When the grand- 
mamma, ny sho had becn taught by her uncle the old 
Ranger, would have held the alumette for her hus- 
band, he approached her with the sume teudcrness as 
on the day of thar betroth il, and waited upon hunself 
A mutual smile was tho ouly cxplanation 

“A chanomg old part’ thought Herr von Stot- 
tenhem, while his fucnd s warm heart was perfoctly 
overflowing with good resolutions 

But bowcse: pleasant the grandparents might be, 
ane subject was never out of their thoughts, they 
would test him, without any appcarance of purpose 
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The grandpaps addressed himself chiefly to Herr 
von Kadden, and it was peculiarly vexatious that his 
comrade would ever take upon himself the answer with 
marvellous fluency. At last the grandpapa made a 
decided hit—“ Do tell me, Herr von Kadden, how 
you earned the name of ‘ Hot-head?’ you look so very 
quiet.” 

That is just the dangerous part of the thing,” 
again interrupted Herr von Stottenheim, quickly. 
“Ho always looks as though he could not count five, 
as though he were the most reasonable creature in the 
world ; in his company you are always on a slumbering 
volcano.” 

“Very good!” observed Herr von Kadden, smiling ; 
“but if I am a true voleano, the fire must be smoulder- 
ing within, and I really feel no traces of it.” 

“True, upon my honour,” continued Herr von 
Stottenheim, “for some time he has been wonder- 
fully changed; at least his servant relates with aston- 
ishment that tho piquant little scenes which used to 
enliven their life have quite come to an end,” 

Herr von Kadden turned, smiling to Elizabeth, who 
‘was sitting near him, and said lightly, “ Ihave always 
given him double.” 

No one noticed the observation, bocause the univer- 
sal attention was directed to Herr vou Stottenheim, 
whose remarks at this moment were unhecded by 
Elizabeth and her neighbour. 
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“ Only yesterday his servant, poor fellow, was re- 
galed with s violent box on the ear; and why? His 
extraordinary master had placed a little glass of moss 
and fir-sprays upon his treasure—hig old chest— 
and—— ” 

“ Stottenheim!” exclaimed Herr von Kadden an- 
gily, while his face glowed with indignation. 

“ Pardon! a mere joke,” said his comrade; ‘ but 
T am silent,” 

“ Herr von Kadden will tell us himself,” said the 
grandpapa, pleasantly. 

“ My friend understands it better than I," was the 
very curt answer. 

A short pause followed. 

“Did the scrvant upset the glass?” asked the 
grandmamma kindly, 

“No; it was a stupid thing of him,” replied Herr 
von Stottenhcim, “but when he set the room to 
rights he threw the treasure away. No doubt, he 
could have brought his master a whole waggon-load of 
moss and sprays, but that would not have repaired the 
Toss.” 

Herr von Stottenheim had resumed his relation 
again 80 courageously, because he remarked, “ that 
the peril with his friend was quickly over.” 

The latter smiled with perfect comporure—smiled 
‘because he thought, “ At least she will see that the 
nosegay waa very dcar to me.” 
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Meanwhile the grandmamms had her own thoughts. 

Biissbeth had a cluster of mozs and fir-sprays stand- 
ing upon her drawers. 

« Was it a principle in his training that the servant 
should have his ears boxed?” asked the grandpapa 
with more seriousness. 

“ Certainly not,” answered Herr von Kadden; and 
after a moment’s pause, he added frankly, “I cannot 
understand how people can be tranquil in such cages.” 

“That I can believe,” observed the grandpapa, 
thoughtfully. 

“T must say,” began Herr von Stottenheim 
again, “ Kadden did not earn his title from these 
little private occurrences. There are other reasons— 
reasons that do him infinite honour ; he is a compound 
of bravery, valour, and skill, that help him out of 
the greatest dangers; in fact, dangers do not exist 
for him.” 

Stottenheim, willing to make his peace entirely 
with his friend, went on to relate, with wonderful 
eloquence, a few incredible anecdotes, which Herr von 
Kadden so completely upset by a series of comic ob- 
jections, that no one could cxactly make them out, snd 
the conversation was changed. Herr von Stottenheim 
then plunged into agricultural subjecta with Uncle 
Karl, and spoke much of a fine estate of his brother's ; 
while the grandmamma made many friendly inquiries 
sbout Herr von Kadden’s family. 
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 Kadden!” said the grandpaps suddenly, with 
vivacity, “it has just occurred to me that after the 
battle of Leipsig, I lay for some days in the house of 
‘peasant where there also was an officer of that name, 
I had been shot in the left arm, bet my comrade 
‘was severely wounded.” 

“ My grandfather, perhaps,” said Herr von Kad- 
den, eagerly. 

“Was your grandfather in that campaign ?” 

*T know that he was wounded at Leipzig,” replied 
the young officer. 

“At that time we related our histories to each 
other,” continued the grendpapa; “ I told him of my 
wife and little children at home. He was a widower, 
and commended to me his only zon, who was then at a 
military school.”* 

“ That was my father,” exclaimed Herr von Kad- 
den, very joyously. 

% But when we were obliged to part there was every 
probability of his reoovery, and I have never heard of 
him since,” ended the grandpapa. : 

“Tt must have been my grandfather,” repeated 
Herr von Kadden. He then described the old gentle- 
man, and proved that his father must have been at 
the military school exactly at that time. 

“ How wonderfully people come together in the 
world,” eaid Torr von Budmar thoughtfully; “ that 
is the grandfather who left you the chest and the 
Bible?” 
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Kadden assented, and spoke with affection of his 
residence with the old gentleman, his one brief home. 

“ What was the verse that he wrote for you on your 
birthday ?” asked the grandmamms, 

“ Thave forgotten,” he answered, in slight confu- 
sion. 

They now spoke further of the time of the war. 
Charlotte related that her mamma had once beon 
in despair, because the Russians had taken their 
whole little flock of geese, chopped off their heads, 
‘axewed the feathers all about, and then roasted the 
birds. 7 

“ You, roasted them here,” interrupted Unole Karl. 
“I remember the day bat too well. They made mo 
provide the sour kraut. It was a terrible time; any- 
thing like regular farming was quite impossible, one’s 
vary head was perfectly bewildered. Once I wanted 
to ascertain the width of the marl-pit, and-——-" 

“Yes, yes,” said the grandpaps, cutting short the 
story. “it was an evil time ; but God helped us through 
it.” 

The grandmamma and Charlotte assented with fer- 
your, and Herr yon Stottenheim brought the visit to 
an end. 

As the last streaks of crimson were glowing in the 
heavens, the grandparents and Elisabeth stood at the 
window and watched the two horsemen riding over 
the snowy common. All three were silent. Elizabeth 
was leaning upon her grandmamma. After a time, 
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the grandpapa began seriously—“ It is very melan- 
choly to see how many men live in the world without 
a home, or even the longing for one. If after this 
life nothing more followed, it would not be worth the 
trouble to live.” 

‘The grandmamma, took his hand, and gazed thought- 
fully on his fine, expressive face. 

“Jn youth,” he continued, “ most men have de- 
cided yearnings in their hearts, but they seck to 
satisfy them in the world; and if the world blunts 
this yearning, and hoping, and happy looking to the 
future, they think they have enjoyed their youth, and 
now must endure a wearisome old age. It is the course 
of the world, and cannot be altered; yea, it is the 
course of the world—the treacherous, unworthy world, 
that ever deccives and dazzles the youthful heart, pro- 
mising it enjoyment and bliss, and leaving it poor 
and miacrable. The world is full of the most hateful 
ingratitude ; she rewards the love of her children with 
ruin and misery—with terrible, almost indescribable 
misery, which they carefully strive to conecal from 
each other. They meet together, outwardly very 
pleasant and contented ; they mutually strive to pass 
away the time and enjoy themselves, but their empty, 
solitary hours, when the fecling of old age draws nigh, 
the loas of strength and power to enjoy the pleasures 
and dissipations of the world, the loss of friends, their 
terror at the approach of death, each one carefelly 
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conceals from the other. They play the hypocrite; 
they keep their misery carefully in the background, 
for the much-admired world has no comfort to give. 
Ho who lives with the world passes away and perishes 
with the world: he who would one day live in the 
‘Kingdom of heaven, must begin to live in it now; for 
it is not only above; it is here among us, a mighty, 
wonderful kingdom, in which the faithful live now and 
are blest. There is no more fear for them but the fear of 
sin, no more peril, no more loss. Their blessings are 
seoured to them, even their very dearest; for death 
cannot rob them of their friends, though he may com- 
pel them to walk without them a little while, until 
he comes for them himself—no dreaded enemy, but a 
welcome guide from a world of imperfection and unrest 
to one of perfect bliss. If the children of the world 
hear aught of this, they deem it mere enthusinsm—play 
of the imagination. ‘Fools!’ they say in their heart, 
‘there is no God ;’'—for tho God whom they revere and 
worship ig a terrible God, who leaves his unhappy child- 
ten poor and miserable, without hope, or faith, or con- 
solation. Yes, they have ears, and hear not; they 
have eyes, and see not; they are blinded by pride. All 
through the Holy Scriptures we sce that pride is the 
sin most severely punished, and pride leads the child- 
ren of this world to ruin. They admire their own 
cleverness, for their very pride has confounded their 
sight, In their self-admired littleness they go through 
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the world well satisfied with their own industry and 
ability, and ready to use the spark of reason their 
Lord has given them to oppose and deny Him, They 
cannot imagine that the Lord who has created and 
now invisibly governs this present order of things, can 
one day establish a freer, richer, more glorious state; 
nay, at all such declarations and hopes they sneer in 
their childish conceit.” 

“But, grandpaps,” began Elizabeth, “many men 
have no opportunity of hearing of the kingdom of God; 
they have been differently brought up.” 

“ Here, in our Christian land,” answered the grand- 
paps. “all hear of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and if they 
do not reject Him, He is the Saviour for all. These 
young officers,” he continued (it was on their account 
he had thus spoken), “have no need of a Saviour. 
Could you find anywhere a more self-satisfied man 
than Herr yon Stottenheim? and his young friend 
soarcely looks at his old Bible, and knows not what 
verse his grandfather loft him as the best treasure to 
take with him on the journey of life.” 

Elizabeth was silent. Had not Herr von Kadden 
said to her himself, “‘The preacher speaks so 
strangely of heaven and hell. I make them for my- 
self by my own good consciences heayen from 
the consciousness of one’s own uprightness|' If he 
should once raise his eyes above hix own state; if he 
should ever see what it must be in the sight of a holy 
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God, what will become of his heaven? This self- 
righteoumess, this phantom of virtue, is the self- 
ereated God of which grandpapa spoke, that so in- 
sidiously offers s heaven of its own to the young, and 
conceals the eternal hell behind. But he is unjust in 
one thing,” she thought further. “ Many men know 
not what thoy are doing when they reject Christ; and 
he who relios ao much upon his virtue, if he only knew 
Him, would not do it. Aspirations and yearnings 
for heaven are incomprehensible to him ; but when he 
stands before his old chest that containa hia Bible, and 
thinks his s6litary heart is yearning for a home, it is 
in reality yearning for peace and eternal happiness. 
Yos, if any one would show him the way, he would 
gladly walk in it. If he were only taught, and if 
from love to me——” 

Elizabeth stopped short in her thoughts. 

“Ohl fool that I am! would he become faithful to 
his Lord for love of me? Oh! no, I am myself 
0 woak. , Should ¥ not rather fall back to the world 
for love of him? ‘To the world? and then be poor 
and misorable with him. Qh! no, my Saviour, I can 
never rejoct These. I will never forget that I am 
poor and weak, and that Thou, in Thy free love and 
graco, art my Redeemer. Hold Thon me fast if 1 
falter! But, oh! Christ, hold him also,” she added, 
with beating heart, “for I must ever bear him upon 
my soul.” 
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‘The gathering shades of night had darkened the 
room. The grandparents sat in silence upon the sats; 
Blizabeth stood alone. Her thoughts beeamo more and 
more untranguil, and boding, and heavy; she went to 
the piano, struck a few chords, and sang softly, her 
grandparent’s joining: 

«bn deep distress to Thee T call, 
‘Oh! hear me from op hich, 


And let Thy graviou~ cat, Oh Lord! 
Be opin tomy ery 
Ak thou ehonldst x extueme to view, 
‘he su, the evil that we do, 
Ah? who dare mect Thame eye? 


+ We have no goodnew of our Onn 
Pirdon to ¥im from Thee 
Phe very holiest Ife ay medtt 
Ow night ousnes no plea 
Before Thy pounce who ould boat 
Without Thy gece ¥ were Hut Tost 
‘That grace vo ful aud free" 


“ Dear Elizaboth,* said her grandpapa kindly, 
“if you never forget this song, if you can uttor 
it from your heart with true huwility, you may fall 
into the deepcst distress but the Lord will save you" 

Elizabeth rose from the piano and sated hersclf at 
her grandparents’ fect—‘ If I joined a Moravian com- 
munity, it would be better for me,” she suid 

“ Would you do it?’ asked her grandpaps smiling 

She shook her head. 

“ Yes,” observed her Grandmamma, “ in a Mora 
vian community there would perhaps bo fuwer out 
ward temptations for you; but your own hoart, and 
conflicts with sin you would find there too ; and Christ, 
the true Shepherd, who socks and carries you in His 
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arms you have here as much as there © Where there 
ws danger He helps the most, the lost and wandenng 
sheep He ever seeks for the most tenderly I know 
well,” she added, “you will overcome , but, dearest 
Elvabeth, I would save you also from unbappincsa, 
from revere conflicts, therefore be watchful and true 

Ebzabeth was silent 

“ Tt ig not difficult for us to overcome the world,” con 
tanued her grandmamma affectionately, “for us, who 
stand above it, it bands ate but as the spider’s web, 
af st would weave them around us, we emule and crush 
them m out hands But to thore who have not 
courage to break with the world, who flatter them 
selves thcy can lead a Chuistan hfe within it, to them 
the alight web becomes a net, and if they would gladly 
disentangle themselyes, aud have partly set themselves 
tree, they feel constantly bound aguim on all «des, and 
thei life 1s a never ending struggle ,—sighing, they say, 
‘How hard it 18 to be a Christian!’ Healthy mmds 
can soarcgly comprchend xt, but m truth the devil 
38 mighty Jord, and \ good philosopher ” 

“1 ouly wish my hfe to be he yours,” said Bhza- 
beth, “ no other would be so beaut:fal to mo ’ 

“Then I wish you may win as good a husband as I 
have,” rephed her grandmamma 

* But my husband will like to hve as I hve,” said 
Ebsabeth, with an attempt to be playfal. 

“ Therefore he raust be very good,” concluded the 
grandmamma 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CUIRASSIER AT THE BIGHT TIME. 


Oxn beautiful winter’s day followed another, to Eliza. 
beth’s joy; dhe was not weary of the sledge. She 
took her grandparents into the beautiful cherry-tree 
avenue, and Charlotte and the Ranger's family into the 
town. Besides that, she took long walks, accompanied 
the Ranger to the felling of the trees, or inspected the 
court and farm for the benefit of Uncle Karl. She 
was perfectly content with her country life, 

“The child does not look as though sho had a 
secret inclination,” said her grandfather to his beloved 
wife. 

“T know it may be, though,” she answered, smiling, 
“however good-humonred and happy one may appear.” 

“True,” said he, thoughtfully, *‘Qnoe I scarcely 
knew how it stood with your heart.” 

“Yes,” continued the grandmamma, “ it is a won- 
derfal thing; sometimes it is as though one were 
dreaming. and it could not be true; then one casts 
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away all pining and heaviness; one is bright and foy- 
ons as of old, and then, again, it sooms to be really 
true, and the heart is burdened; at least it is so with 
maidens,” she added earnestly. 

“ And with young men,” said the grandpaps, well 
pleased; “but we will not make ourselves anxious 
about other maidens and young men.” 

“Will not? Nay,” said sho; “but ——” 

At that moment came sn invitation from the Ranger's. 
Mary, a little girl of twelve, entered in high glee. 
~ Papa shot such a beautiful stag this morning!" 

© Ah! then you are going to have the liver this 
evening?” interrupted her grandpapa; “mamma is a 
good manager.” 

“Oh no!” said Mary, quite excited, “we have 
already eaten the liver at dinner; we are going to 
have a shoulder this evening, and, you know, grand- 
pape, the shoulder is as tender as the loin; it was such 
a beautiful young stag. Mamma will have the neck 
roasted, too, that there may be plenty, for Uncle Karl 
and Charlotte must come. The doctor has becn to 
our house, and he gaid Unole could come in the car- 
riage, and it would be much better for him than being 
#0 much shut up in his own room.” 

The invitation was accepted, but Mary did not go. 
She took Elizabeth into 2 recess of the window, for 
sbe had a delightful secret to impart to her. ‘I have 
thought of an artistic representation for this evening,” 
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ahe began, with great eagerness, “We will perform 
Tall—Schiller’s ‘ William Tell,’ you know?” 

Elizabeth nodded. 

“You shall be Bertha,” continued Mary, “that is 
the most striking character in the play. Herr Ren- 
nicke (her papa’s book-keeper) has undertaken Gessler. 
Tam Tell’s wife. Max has already acted Tell beauti- 
fally. The little ones also play with us, and mamma 
has given us the large apple.” 

“Have you the costume?” esked Elizabeth, with 
great interest. 

© Almost ‘all ready,” replied Mary. “I have a 
dark velvet jacket over a white skirt, and a little 
apron with rose-coloured trimmings, Tell has a hunt- 
ing-cap with a feather, but we have nothing yet for 
Gersler, and you must look quite like a noble lady.” 

“Slim as the wife of a knight,” chimed in Hliza- 
both; ‘yes, I will undertake that.” 

Her eyes beamed with childlike joy and kindness. 
* And I will make » mantle worthy of a knight for 
Gessler, with my boa and grandmamma’s velvet cloak.” 

“Qh, that will do beautifolly,” cxclaimed Mary, 
clapping her hands; and as grandpepa’s curiosity was 
excited, and he oame nearer, he was earnestly entreated 
not to spoil, through his curiosity, a most unusual 
enjoyment that was being prepared for him this 
evening. At last Mary left her favourite cousin quite 
possessed with the beauty and importance of her pros- 
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pects, and Hlisebeth began to think with equal serious- 
ness how she should dress herself for Berths. 

“Dear grandmamma,” she began, ss thoy were 
taking their coffee in the afternoon, after she had 
completed the Gessler mantle in Charlotte’s room to 
her perfect satisfaction, “will you let mo have the 
key of your old clothes-chost? Thero is a besutifal 
white dress there with a short waist,” 

“ But not my wodding-dress ?” interposed the grand- 
mana, 

“Oh, no!” replied Elizabeth, “I mean one with a 
great deal of embroidery—I particularly want it.” 

Her grandmamma always understood these neces- 
sities, and was accustomed to help her children and 
grandchildren with their artistic representations; 60 
the immediately gave the key, and Elizabeth quickly 
ran across the great entrance-hall, and disappeared 
with her treasures into Charlotte’s room. Charlotte 
was only too happy with her dear child, helping her 
with the putting off and on, for naturally, the dress 
must first be tried here ere she could appear as Bertha. 
Even while Charlotte was standing before her, lost in 
admiration, she stept to the mirror. 

“Dear Elisabeth!” che exclaimed, “ it is quite 
touching, heart-moving. You are now the very image 
of your grandmamma.” 

“I noust alter my hair,” said Elisabeth thoughtfully ; 
she bad acen the likeness herself, and was perfectly 
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enchanted. She fastened her bright brown curls back 
with Charlotte's side-combs, took her long plaite from 
behind, drew them up and fastened them tight on the 
top of her head. 

“Now!” she exclaimed, “ grandpaps must see me ; 
there is no help for it, he will be 20 pleased. I shall 
seat myself under grandmamma’s picture.” 

Charlotte ran on to entreat the grandparents to 
leave the sitting-room for one minute. Elizabeth implor- 
ed Uncle Karl with all earnestness to come; and now 
began the sport, She seated herself on the sofa, oxact- 
ty under her’ grandmamma's portrait; Uncle Karl and 
Charlotte stood opposite admiring; the crimson light 
from the evening sky streamed into the room, and 
filled it with ita magic glow, as Elizabeth called out, 

“Now, dear spectatora, enter.” 

Her grandpaps stood as one enchanted; there was 
his youthful bride, the same form, the same spirited 
yet sweet expression, in the clear eyes. 

“Yes,",said Unele Karl, rubbing his hands with 
giles, “ the portrait as it lived and lives still ; we only 
want the Cuirassier, and then the scene would be 
complete.” 

‘There was a knock at door ; it opened, and in stept 
Herr von Kadden, The little company were quite start- 
led, and the grandpapa had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping Uncle Kari from repeating bis last words. 

‘The pretty scene was explained to the guest, who 
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felt Hike Karl that only the Cuirassier was wanting to 
Toake it complete. Elizabeth rose, and he went to 
her, ‘There stood the pair in their youthful beauty, all 
irradiated with the evening light, and little in a state 
to conceal their feelings as they exchanged « few em- 
Darrassed words, The Uncle cleared his throat, and 
rubbed his hands; it was so difficult to refrain from 
saying. “Here is the Cuirassier, and a very hand- 
some one.’ Charlotte handed to him the snuff-box 
that sho had accustomed herself to carry and use for 
his pleastre, ond locked st him with quiet tears. 
She had the same feeling when she looked on this 
scene as formerly when she had exclaimed: “ Ob, 
Karl! how golden the moon is rising.” Even the 
grandmamms, with all her experience of the world, and 
self-control, had lost her balance. Herr von Kadden 
had not only startled her by his sudden appearance, 
his lock moved her heart, And the grandpapa thought, 
“Tt seems as though the thing were to go on before 
our old eyes. But we will intrust our darling to Him, 
without whom not a sparrow falls to the ground.” 
Elisabeth specdily withdrew to unrobe, and Herr 
von Kadden related to the grandparents that he and 
Stottenheim were availing themselves of » long-grant- 
ed permission of the Ranger's, and were going to visit 
him to-day. But be had first come here to bring a 
letter of his grandfather’a that he had found in the old 
chest among some papers of his father's. I rejoiced. 
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over it like a child,” said he warmly, “ my grandfather 
epeaks in it of bis lying at Brachnits.” 

“Yes, that was the name of the village,” exclaimed. 
Herr yon Budmar. 

“ And he speaks of you with so much affection, you 
must read it.” 

Herr von Budmar took the letter, and went with it 
to the window. 

“T have looked at the verse, and learnt it hy heart, 
said the young officer, addressing the grandmamma. 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“Tt is from Jeremiah, xxxi, 80. ‘} have loved thee 
with an everlasting love; therefore with loving-kind- 
ness have I drawn thee.’”” 

“That is « beautiful verse,” said the grandmamma, 
thoughtfully; “and one very dear to my heart. I 
earnestly trust that God will fulfil it to you, in its 
whole signification.” 

“Yos,” said Herr von Kedden, “the verse has 
much plegsed me; it sounds like a prophecy for the 
future.” 

‘The grandmsmma, with much tenderness and con- 
sideration, probed him s little deeper, and soon found 
that the young man looked upon this prophecy for 
the future, not as regarding his soul’s salvation, but 
his happiness in this life. That God would make him 
happy, was his hope and wish; and how closely Eliza- 
beth was bound up in this wish, was plainly to be read 
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in his agitation and whole discourse. Herr von Bud- 
mar gave the letter to his wife; and while he talked 
of it further with Herr von Kadden, she read as 
follows : 

“ Bracunrz, Nov’, 1818. 

“Dean Joun,—Through God’s grace it seems as 
though my life would once more be given me. I am 
well content, for I feel that you, my poor boy, are 
atill in need of me; though God is a truer Father to 
you than I can be. I bave lain here eight days with 
a most kind, cxcellent man, one Herr von Budmar, 
TI cannot say how great comfort his presenca has 
‘been to me, when I found myself on the brink of the 
grave. If you are ever left alone in the world, you 
may turn to him, for he has promised me that he will 
be your friend and adviser. I still feel very weak— 
God knows how it will be with me—but I am con- 
tent.” 

Thon followed some few directions, and finally the 
exact address of Herr von Budmar. The grand- 
mamma held the letter thoughtfully in her hand. 
How strange that the grandson should bring this let- 
ter! Did he not bring with it a kind of claim upon 
Herr von Budmar’s friendship? Was he not as much 
forsaken as the son John? From the time that Herr 
yon Stottenheim had described his friend on his first 
visit, how in his favourite old chest he really loved 
his home; how lately he had shown his linen to his 
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landlady (an oxcellent citisen’s wife), as if to impress 
upon her that he too hed once had a grand and a 
great grandmother, All this had touched her heart, 
and she looked upon the young man with great inter- 
est. Of what good now were all her reflections? The 
actual thing was going on very naturally and in- 
nocently under her very eyes, without any notice 
being taken of it. Hlissbeth entered again in her 
usual attire, and the great close carriage was announ- 
cod. Charlotte and Uncle Karl prepared for the 
Tide. The grandparents decided to go on foot, in the 
first place, a¢ it was a vory pretty walk; secondly, 
some one must go with the young people, as Herr von 
Kadden had naturally asked permission to sccompany 
them. They went through the hall into the garden, 
and then passed through a little gate into the cherry- 
tree walk, Herr von Kadden walked with Elizabeth ; 
the grandparents followed, but somewhat slowly; 20 
that the young pair had occasionally to wait for them. 
In the chepry avenue Elizabeth carefully broke off a 
long spray that was glittering with the most beautifal 
orystal stars and blossoms. Herr von Kadden took it 
somewhat eagerly from her hand, and the stars fell 
off. 

“ Oh!” ssid he, ruefully, “but I do not like such 
flowers—they are too fleeting.” 

“The flowers that are hidden under these little 
brown ‘buds are far dearer to me.” replied Elizabeth; 
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“but one rejoices in this winter-spring, because it 
takes one’s thoughts on to the trae one.” 

In the avenue and thence to the Ranger's house, 
the walk was broad enough for the young people to go 
with the grandparents, All alike enjoyed the pros- 
pect of the besntifal white earth, and the glowing 
evening sky. On their arrival at the house their 
hostess, who had been informed by Herr von Stotten- 
heim of his friend’s visit to her parents, at once took 
her mother aside to converse with her a little on this 
interesting subject. The grandmamma could not 
deny that an inclination on his side was greatly to be 
feared. 

“And Elisabeth’s warm heart!" added Julis 
thoughtfully. “ Do you know that the Burgomaster’a 
daughter Anna was secretly betrothed? The parents 
have just found it out, and now it has been done 
openly.” 

The grandmamma was evidently startled. 

Elisabeth would never do that, but yhat is not 
possible in this world? and the child had been in- 
trasted to them. They must not shut their eyes to 
such a matter any longer ; they must seriously consider 
what was best to be done: she must take Elizebeth back 
to Berlin without delay, and speak to her mamma.” 

While Elizabeth and the children were very busy in 
the dining-room making curtaina, with cloths and 
carpets, end washing-lines, the elder guests were sit- 
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ting in the eame room in which the grandfather had 
once confided his love to the old uncle. The conver- 
sation fell upon the betrothal of the Burgomaster’s 
daughter. 

“I canndt comprehend,” said Herr von Budmar 
seriously, ‘ how the Burgomaster could trust his child 
to a man who has acted so shamefully 1” 

“ As how?” asked Herr von Stotthenhoim, eagerly. 
“He has pecretly betrothed himself to a girl without 
saying a word to her parents,” was Herr von Bud- 
T™aat’s answer, 

“ And do you think that so great a crime?” asked 
the other, in much astonishment. 

“To tempt a maiden to deceit and Jying, and the 
breach of the fifth commandment!” exclaimed Herr 
von Budmar in still greater astonishment: “only in 
our evil days, where all the ordinances of God are 
so boldly spurned, could such a thing be regarded as 
though it were merely the innocent deed of two loving 
hearts. Balieve me.” he added, with great warmth. 
“God's blessing can never rest where his command- 
ments have been broken. The maiden will too soon 
lead a very modern wedded life with her unprincipled 
lover.” ° 

Herr von Stottenheim was silent, though he nodded 
in assent, He afterwards informed the Ranger that 
the bridegroom was not good for much, and that little 
happiness could be expected for Anna. 
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Herr von Kadden was silent. Even while the 
children wore performing, and really with groat taste 
and skill, he stood with folded arms at the window, 
lost in thought. Their hostess became visibly uneasy ; 
she tried repeatedly, in her pleasing and affable man- 
ner, to draw him out, and then his blue eyes bright- 
ened, and he talked with interest ; but it did not last. 

“¢ Are you musical?” she asked at length. 

“ Flo sings divinely,” was Stottenheim’s answet. 

That was pleasant news to Frau von Sohulz; she 
speedily opened the piano, and Herr von Kadden 
delayed no more. He first played a few chords, and 
then began the lorelei : 

+" What it may bode T Lnow ot, 
‘But Tam sad and drear, 


A legend of the olden tims 
Is rngnng in mint car 


‘This once Herr von Stottenheim had not exagge- 
rated; the hearers were all delighted with his friend’s 
voice. Julia, in quite youthful zeal, hunted out Arion ; 
he must sing a duet with her. 

“Te will give you the greatest pleasure to hear this 
glorious duet,” said she to her guests, 

“The affair becomes more and more critical,” thought 
the grandmammse ; looking at Elizabeth, “he is really 
very prepossessing and handsome.” She then gazed up- 
on her husband, and recalled her own youthful feelings. 
“He is not to be named with my Fritz,” ehe thought; 
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“but by the side of Herr von Stottenheim, and a 
hundred other young men, he is a most socomplished 
and delightful creature.” And again she pondered 
and weighed i¢ all over in her motherly heart, Mesn- 
while the évent, with light and steady step, was ever 
approaching. The duet was sung, and now the child- 
ren came forward. They were a very musical family, 
and the grandparents were hardly leas so. During 
the child-concert, the grandpapa stept to the piano, 
and by chance rather nearer to Herr von Kadden, 
who was agin standing at a window listening and 
reflecting. 

“Will you listen to me for one minute?” said the 
latter, suddenly fetching deep breath. 

‘The old gentleman started ; he expected what was 
coming, but he could not refuse, and he courteously 
approached him. 

“T am oo afraid leat I should act rashly,” began 
the young man, timidly, “that I will tell you, before 
Tapeak to ygur granddaughter. You must advise me.” 

“Dear Herr von Kadden,” answered the grand- 
papa quickly, “you are perhaps deociving yourself; 
you know how often an inclination changes.” 

“Ts my love not comprehensible to you?” inter- 
rupted Herr von Kadden, very modestly. 

* Comprehensible? Ob, yes; but——” 

The concert came to an end. 

~ You promise me to be very pradent.” 
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Herr von Kadden quickly gave him his hand. 
* May I come again?” he whispered. 

“ ] will come in a few days, and return the visits of 
both gentlemen,” said the grandpapa, aloud, because 
the cessation of the music mado @ private conversa- 
tion impossible. 

Herr von Stottenheim, who was included in the 
proporal, overficwed with polite expressions at the 
‘unexpected honour, and for a short time kept up the 
conversation till the moment arrived for departure. 
Herr yon Kadden conscientiously kept his word; he 
spoke no more with Elizaheth that evening, and took 
Ioave of her with the same courtesy and tranquillity as 
the others 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A CRITICAL PROPOBAL. 


A rw days later the venerable carringe with the 
grandparcnts and Elizabeth was on its way to Braun 
hausen. In the previous autumn a new commander 
of the regiment had called on Herr von Budmar, and 
the Ranger with his wife and daughters. The visit 
might, perhaps, have never been returned ; but on this 
oceasion, when Herr von Budmar had promised to 
call on the younger officers, he could not well pass 
over the commander, The grandmamma and Eliza- 
beth went with him. At tho door Horr yon Budmer 
loft thom, tneaning to visit the other gentlemen first, 
and then to join them. Colonel von Bousack, his 
wife, and four daughters, were much pleased at so 
agreeable s visit. The master of tho house remained 
with tho elder ladies, waiting for [err von Budmar, 
whilo the young ones seated themselves in a cosy little 
recess that was half concealed by trellis covered 
with ivy. The two elder sisters were somewhat faded, 
though not old; the third was decidedly plain, but 
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Adolfine, the youngest, 6 girl of sixteen, was a very 
handsome brunette. 

Elisabeth must tell them about Berlin,—the balls 
and theatres. She did so as well as she could, but 
became more and more silent ss the talkativeness of 
the sisters increased. 

‘“ Braunhausen is a miserable little hole,” said 
Adolfine, and it is so unfortunate that we are ordered 
here just as I am beginning to have a little pleasure.” 

“ Silly child,” said the eldest sister, playfully. 
“There will be plenty of amusement here for you.” 

“Really!” paid Adolfine, gracefully shaking her 
dark locks, 

~ There are but four unmarried lievtenants in exist- 
ence here; the balls are fearfully tedious; and the 
only good dancer always chooses one of the ladies who 
are left sitting,” laughed another sister. 

«Ah! I would be left sitting always, then,” ex- 
claimed Adolfine, in affected natveté, that was accepted 
by the other sisters as current ooin. 

Elizabeth tried hard not to blush at a certain name; 
and when another sister asked if she knew the Lieu- 
tenants Stottenheim and Kadden ? she answered, with 
tolerable composure, ‘‘ Yes. I have met them both.” 

“Kadden is rather nice,” said the elder sister, 
indifferently, ‘“ He always hes his joke with 
Adolfine.” 

“Hal” interrupted the latter, “Stottenheim de- 
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“ clares bis friend is suffering very much from headache, 
and that is why be has grown so serious.” 

“Yes, papa thinks that he does not ride quite so 
madly just now,” chimed in another. 

« [like his spirited nature,” said Adolfine boldly ; I 
mean to ride with pepa and them in a steeple chase, 
with the other officers.” 

‘The sisters laughed, and declared she was a true 
soldier's child, and Elizabeth thought, “If I were to 
tell of myproject with Ypsilanti, how they would laugh!” 
And her heart became heavy. She oould not be fresh 
and joyous here ; she had never heen used to this kind 
of conversation ; for from riding they returned to balls, 
and from balls to tableaux, and so forth, The next 
week they were going to have a large soiree; they 
meant to have tableaux first, and then dancing, 

Herr yon Kadden must be Egmont and I Clara,” 
paid Adolfine in the same natve fashion. 

“Clara should be a blonde,” observed the eldest 
sister : “you are too Italian, you and Cecilia can re- 
present the two Eleanors.” 

Adolfine shook her curls, 

“ That would be too alow for her,” laughed Cecilia ; 
‘she is a terrible child.” 

“Dear Fraulein Kuhneman, you must come to ua 
next week,” pleaded the eldest sister, for she looked 
on this fair lovely girl who must lead such a miserable 

You, f @ 
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dull life with her grandparents, the well known pie- 
tists, with motherly interest. 

“Oh, no!” said Elizabeth. 

“You and Herr von Stottenheim must represent the 
mournful royal pair!” exclaimed Adolfine. 

‘The sisters laughed aloud, and Elizabeth somewhat 
more boldly answered, “No! I could not.” 

Why?” asked Adolfine. 

“With a strange gentleman?” she began, and 
shook her head. 

Adolfine opened her eyesin astonishment, but was 
silent, 

“How you must long for Berlin!” exclaimed 
Cecilia, “it must be so very dull with your gram@h 
parents,” 

Elisabeth wished to prove that it was not dull, and 
that she was never weary there. She spoke of their de- 
lightfal representations of ‘ William Tell,’ and of her 
aledge expeditions. 

The sisters thought this very charming, but Adol- 
fine’a nasveté provoked her to say boldy, “Can you 
really amuse yourself with children?” 

But the sisters again laughed heartily, and the old 
est said, “She ia 2 sad maiden since she has been 
confirmed ; she can only amuse herself with young gen- 
Hlemen.” 

The young ladies were now summoned to the tea- 
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table, where Herr yon Budmar appeared, and in the 
genial conversation which ensued the daughters of 
the Colonel sustained their part with much grace and 
affability. After s short time Herr von Stottenheim 
was announced. He was much vexed that he had 
missed the honour of Herr von Budmar's visit. 

“We must have missed each other in the street,” 
he exclaimed. “I just went to Kadden's to see how 
the poor fellow was, and you had but that minute left 
him.” 

“What is the matter with Herr von Kaddon ?” nak- 
ed Frau von Bonsack, with interest. 

“He is dull and absent,” was Stottenheim’s answer. 
“LT asked him to come out, for the conversation of his 
good landlady and servant must only make his head 
more stupid; but he decidedly declined.” 

“JT did not find him unwell,” said Herr von Bud- 
mar, quietly, 

“ He has been changed, though, for some time,” ob 
served the Colonel. 

“ His spirits are not so high,” interrupted Stotten- 
heim. 

“ Not so immoderate perhaps,” said Herr von Bud- 
yar, amiling; “and from all one hears that may be 
very desirable.” 

« Well if he becomes a little quieter he will be none 
the worse for it,” said the Colonel, laughing. “And 
yet it is a pleasure to see him ride. Last week he 
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dashed down a hollow where sil his comrades thought 
it better to rein in, and when he waa over, he looked 
round quite astonished to find that no one followed 
him, I goolded him, sa in duty bound, for risking his 
‘Desutiful horse and his own neck so wantonly, and 
proposed to him that he should ride some distance on, 
and then turn back. Accordingly, he wentover a long 
tract quite tranquilly, turned, flow like a whirlwind, 
and joined us again.” 

“He has promised that I shall ride upon his horse 
in the spring,” exclaimed Adolfine, gaily. 

Frau von Budmar oast a searching glance upon the 
handsome young girl. 

“She is always treated as a child,” pleaded Bran 
von Bonsack ; “ the young people make a plaything of 
her.” 

Herr von Stottenheim nodded to Adolfine; and at 
this moment a young lady entered, who was introduced 
ag Fraulein Amalie Keller, daughter of Frau Keller 
the President's widow. While the elder guests were 
speaking to each other, Herr yon Stottenheim turned 
to the young ladies, who had commenceed very live- 
ly conversation with their friend. 

* Also at your house next week,” said Amalie, 
“ That will be easily managed; but we must arrange 
the tableaux : Herr von Kadden and Cecilia se Egmont 
and Clara.” 

“ Adolfine wishes to be Clara,” remarked Cecilia. 
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“ Ob, no!” said Amalie, very decidedly. ‘ Adol- 
fine cannot be Clara—she would make a very striking, 
noble lady,” added she thoughtfully. 

“ I propose,” said Stottenheim, spesking with the 
air of @ connoisseur, “‘ that we should make Kadden a 
page, because he ia so youthful, and I will take the 
more dignified part of Count Egmont.” 

‘The young ladies gave a smiling assent, and oon- 
tinued the discuseion about the tableaux. 

“The week after,” began Amalio, with much im- 
portance, “ Mamma will have 2 party, and as we have 
not room for dancing, there is nothing left for us but 
to act a comedy.” 

“ A Fronch one?” asked the oldest sister. 

“ For Heaven's sake not!" exclaimed Stottenheim. 
* Do not torment us and the public so far!” 

“Tt is so difficult to find 2 German one,” urged 
Cecilia. “‘ Mamma thinks there are none suitable but 
Kotzebue’s.” 

“He has written some very charming pieces,” 
argued Stottenheim ; and the young ladies proposed to 
choose one this evening. 

Herr von Stottenheim had frequently bestowed a 
vory searching glance upon Elizabeth, and Amalie’s 
Koen blue eyes had been still more frequently fastened 
upon har. 

* You are surprised to sce s silent young lady,” 
eaid the former to the latter; “ but I assure you this 
same young lady ean be very animated.” 
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“I have been expecting se much that you would 
help us with some good suggestions from town,” anid 
‘Amalio with s face that expressed quite plainly, “ I 
do not need your advice.” 

“J understand nothing about it,” was Elixbeth’s 
answer. 

« Certainly you are very young,” continued Amalie, 
and o certain amount of practice is necessary; but 
you will learn quickly enough.” 

Elisabeth smiled somewhat satirically. 

“ Take care, Fraulein Keller,” warned Herr von 
Stottenhein, “or you will have to listen to a lecture 
from the Berlin young lady.” 

“ And why, pray?” demanded Amalie boldly. 
Then suddenly remembering the well-known lean- 
ing of the Budmar family, she added, smiling, “ You 
do not think it a sin?” 

Elizabeth was silent. 

“A sin!” exclaimed Adolfine, laughing aloud. 

Elizabeth was annoyed, but that she might not ap- 
pear stupid, she hastily remarked, “ If not sinfol, cer- 
tainly unsuitable.” 

“ Unsuitable!” exclaimed the young lady in utter 
astonishment, and Elizabeth, to atono for the remark, 
added, “ My parouts and grandparents think po.” 

“ But confess,” said Adolfine, still laughing, “ you 
would do it very gladly if you dared.” 

“ Oh, not” exclaimed Elisabeth instantly. 

“« My dear young ladies, we will not dispate about 
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it,” aaid Herr von Stottenheim quite paternally, “ the 
eubject has too many sides.” 

The young ladies seemed to agree, and Elisabeth 
waa very glad that the discussion was not resumed. 
She was herself too confused and undecided about such 
things, though her feelings rose up against the whole 
tone of conversation of these ladies; it showed but 
too plainly that their souls were quite absorbed in 
trifles, They now turned to the elder part of the com- 
pany. After discussing the weather, the roads, the 
country, and the neighbourhood, the Colonel was just 
observing ‘that Braunhausen was ® very pleasant 
piace, and that he was quite as well contented to be 
quartered here as in a larger town.” 

“ Only think,” he continued, addressing Herr von 
Budmar, “ the day before yesterday my wife opened 
a belll.” 

“ And papa danced, too!” added Adolfine. 

“ Yes! but not with my old wife,” joked the Colo- 
nel, “ only with young pretty women,” 

“ How odious that sounds,” thought Elizabeth. 
“ grandpaps would nover joke in that way.” 

At last the horses appeared, and Elizabeth was 
happy again so scon as she was seated in the car- 
riage. She could not exactly account for it, but she 
had felt so lonely, almost sad among the talkative 
young ladies, and Adolfine’s handsome features, and 
her whole extraordinary netare, were quite unpleasant 
to her. 
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“‘Well| Elizabeth, how have you been pleased?” 
inquired her grandpapa, as they left the town behind 
them. 

“The young ladies were very unlike any of my ac- 
quaintances,” answered Elizabeth, thoughtfully. 

“J hope your mother has found very different 
friends for you,” said her grandmamma, kindly. 

“Do you know I felt quite depressed and sad 
there?” continued Elizabeth. 

“Tt is well that you should have seen such a circle, 
ia it not?” said her grandmamma; “one feels like a 
stranger amongst them, Dear Frits,’ she contin- 
ved, turning to her husband, “it seemed to me to-day 
‘as though I were a young maiden, and I was #0 glad 
to have you as ® protector at my side. You must 
take me occasionally among such people, that I may 
feel ever more and more thankfully how happy a lot 
has been granted me in the world.” 

© Yon have had time enough now to find that out,” 
observed the grandpapa, sportively. 

“Qh, no!” continued the grandmamma, “it oomes 
at times like a flash through my soul, and I am amazed 
when I reflect upon the course of my life; it is 
as though I had forgotten to thank God, and must 
retzieve the past.” 

“ Was it not hateful of Herr yon Bonsack,” exelaim- 
ed lisabeth, indignantly, “to say he would rather 
dance with pretty young women than with his wife?” 
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“T should not have ventured to say such a thing,” 
aaid her grandpapa, humourously. 

“No,” ssid the grandmamma, “that would have 
given me # regular heart-ache.”” 

* You see,” continued the grandpapa, more serious- 
ly, “your feelings have grown delicate, so that the 
fashions of the world can no longer please you.” 

“Tn the world,” continued the grandmamma, “what 
should be an eternal love, seldom lasts much longer 
than the honey-moon; then follows, if fortune be 
favourable, a friendship that is perhaps true, but needs 
not be too terider; and it is only that in good fortune.” 

“The women are 60 reasonable, they desire no- 
thing more,” replied the grandpapa, “and therefore 
there are plenty of tolerable marriages.” 

“But grandpapa, listen,” said Elizabeth, with em- 
phasis, ‘I shall require much more.” 

* Aht so I feared,” was his answer, and all then 
were silent, 

After a pause, the grandpapa began, almost as 
though he were taking a run, 

“Listen to me, dear Elizabeth ; it is now time that I 
should tell you of = proposal.” 

Hiisabeth’s heart began to beat fast. She knew 
where he had beon in the afternoon; and still, he 
could have had no proposal there. 

“You must know very well, that you are rather 
pretty,” he pontinued. 
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Ber heart was lighter ; only s joke, she thonght, and 
added, smiling, 

“ Tf you ssy that, I am like grandmamma.” 

“ Yea!” exclaimed her grandpspa, “you will not 
be surprised if other people think you pretty, especially 
after to-dey’s experience, as you must have gathered 
some knowledge of the world, and you will know how 
to estimate aright the proposal I have myself promised 
to submit to you.” 

Elizabeth was again perplexed. 

“In short,” continued her grandfather, “a young 
man hag assured me, that he thinks you fairer and 
more amiable than any lady of his soquaintance; and 
he believes his feelings sre unchangeable.” 

He paused; Elizabeth scarcely ventured to breathe. 

“Of that I have my doubts, and he has promised 
me, that until May at least, he will leave us in peace; 
to prove whether some other young lady will please 
him better or no, I have no doubt that when he 
gives Adolfine riding-lessons in the spring, his un- 
changeable feelings will be in peril, and we will not 
think the worse of him. I gave him the double pro- 
mise, to tell you at the same time of his feclings, and 
of my wishes, that you may not be surprised, nor mia- 
understand him if he Jeaves us in peace. So you can 
remain quite tranquilly the proposed time with us, and 
decide at your leisure how to regard such s Licuten- 
ant’s love.” 
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Tt was well thst her grandfather said all this in the 
dark carriage. She was so surprised and startled, she 
knew not whether to be glad or sorry. That he loved 
her, and had declared it, wonderfully touched her 
heart, But was he serious? she could not believe it. 
Her grandpapa was uot surprised at her silence, and 
continued, 

“Do not be surprised if you think some one very 
handsome and amiable; young hearts are easily moved. 
Tf sach thoughts pass through your head, and you 
cannot ward them off entirely, at least do not en- 
tertain and’ cherish them,” 

“And then,” added the grandmamma, warmly, 
“trnst all to God, our good and faithful God, who 
orders all things well; if you resign to Him these 
affairs of the heart, what was at first a heart-sorrow, 
may later become a true heart-joy.” 

Elizabeth leant upon her grandmamma, and laid 
her burning cheeks in her beloved hands. The same 
evening, when the grandparents were alone, the grand- 
Mamma was very desirous to know all particulars 
of the conference, and her husband related to her 
ciroumstantially all that had passed, the result of 
which he had alone told Elizabeth, 

“¥ea,” said he then, “he is just the young man to 
be the hero of a romanes, handsome and openhearted, 
generous and impetucus. A romance writer would 
make this noble creature become a perfect angel, 
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through a deep true love. It is a pity the reality 
does not bear out the theory.” 

“And I greatly fear Elizabeth hopes the same 
thing,” said the grandmamma, anxiously. 

“ He expects it, at any rate,” continued the grand- 
father. “He sasures me his love for Elisabeth has 
already made another man of him. I assured him 
there waa nothing to be expected of a Jove that was 
not grounded upon the Word and foar of God. Such 
sone ia a mere fire of straw; many a marriage that 
has began with the most impetuous and wonderful 
Jove has ended in a separation. He heard all in pilence ; 
but I gaw that his very inmost being was moved : he bit 
his lips, clenched his hands, and I could easily picture 
to myself certain scenes with him that are wont to 
precede a separation.” 

“ Dear Fritz,” exclaimed the grandmamms, shocked. 

“Yes, my child,” he continued, “it bodes ill when 
6o vigorous and impassioned a young man has nothing 
to help him to the right but good purposes. I endea- 
voured to soothe him, for, I must confess to you, 
despite his fiery glances, I felt the greatest interest in 
him. Then he suddenly reached his hand to me and 
said, with a sigh, ‘Pardon me; but if you knew how 
you have tortured me.’ I thought I had said enongh, 
and that I would now cease; but he begged me, 
like a child, to say all I thought neccasary, and he 
promised to be patient and tranquil. I represented 
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to him that Elizabeth was quite a child, and could be 
imperious and self-willed. He thought these fanlte 
yery charming.” 

You once thought so yourself,” esid the grand- 
mamma, seriously. 

“J did,” answered he, “I went to see the old 
Ranger for love of you; I talked seriously with your 
sunt, and made good resolutions for love of you; but 
my good will and my conscience were not my God; 
I felt mynelf little enough before a Greater, and never 
thought His help unnecessary; and then I never 
clenched mf hands and stamped my feet,” he added, 


“ That wag certainly vory bad,” the grandmamma 
admitted. 

“When I said to him, further, the heart must be 
ready, even if the mood was not right, to honour, 
and love, and support the women, because God, who 
ordained the holy marriage bond, has commanded it, 
he assured me openly and warmly, that the principle 
would never be necessary for him, as his conscience 
would never permit him to treat his wife otherwise. 
It is impossible to convince him of the powerlessness 
of good purposes and mere conscientiousness,” con- 
eluded the grandfather ; “for I could not reason with 
him of a new heart.” 

Another week passed. The next day was fixed fr 
Elisabeth's departure, when the Ranger came in the 
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afternoon, at grandmamms’s request, to take Elisabeth 
for = long walk. She had scarcely been out of the 
parlour the last few days. The beautiful frosty weather 
had suddenly changed, and rain and wind had made 
all walking impossible. But to-day it was finer, and 
her Uncle proposed to take Elizabeth into the wood, 
where the walks wore psssable. That they started 
straight for the fir-hills was not quite pleasant to the 
grandmamma; but she could not say so to her son-in- 
law; and she stood at the window watching the pair 
across the gray common in deep thought. “Poor 
child 1”’ she said to herself, ‘her freedom is gone; and 
she is 20 young—she might have enjoyed her innocent 
youth a little longer ere she undertook the cares of mar- 
riage. Had it only been a man of our own circle, I should 
not have been so anxious; with a firm prop she would 
have grown firmer. Why have I always so especially 
cared for her? It must be the Lord’s will. Why did 
Biise go to that ball? Why did he come here, and to 
our very garrison ? How is it now with her heart? Ah! 
I remember my own youth—it was golden time.” 
The grandmamma carefully avoided questioning 
Elizabeth. Affairs of the heart often first take a de- 
cisive character, by speaking about them, and ahe still 
hoped amid ber anxieties, that all would be happily 
settled at Inst. Julia had gone through the same 
thing; but in her case the young man had openly 
declared his love to the warm-hearted girl, snd thst was 
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far worse. She comforted herself besides with thinking 
how often one hears of such things in the world, and 
she could sesroely hope to save Elizabeth entirely 
from little affairs of the heart. While the kind-hearted 
grandmamma was thus struggling against her anxiety, 
Elizabeth was walking to the fir-hills. Her heart was 
very glad; if they had taken the other road to the oak- 
wood she would have been mournful. “ God has per 

mitted it,” she thought, “and perhaps it is a reward, 
for having struggled so hard against the thoughts that 
will come into my head.” 

When thef had gained the highest point, they 
locked down upon Braurhausen. Its towers lay 
under heavy clouds, and the wind howled over the 
colourless wintry region. Elizabeth's uncle did not 
allow her to stand long here, but led her into the shel- 
tered wood, just where the hill sloped on the right side 
to a damp pieco of low ground. The wood-cutting, 
which the Ranger had como to inspect, was going on 
Te was little copse of alders. From some distance 
they had seen the fallen red trunks and the heaped-up 
billets of wood ; Elizabeth greatly admired the pretty 
acene, and assured her uncle she liked much to see the 
felling of aldera, and was greatly obliged to him for 
bringing her just here. As they came nigher they 
found a fire kindled; grey columns of amoke curled 
upwards through the solitary dark fir-trees, and lost 
themselves in the heavy gray clouds. The Unele went 
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to apeak to the wood-cutters, while Elizabeth sat upon 
a block by the fire. She leant back against one of the 
stacks of wood, and stretched out her damp boots to the 
warm glow. .As she sat here quite slone, her conflicts 
began again. “ How beautiful it is here!” she thought, 
“Chow will it be to me when I am again at home? 
Tt will all look like a dream—perhaps it is well that 
bappiness for me is not to be found in the town with 
ite dark towers, They get up tableaux, and dance, and 
ride, and talk so much, I feel lonely amongst them ; and 
he would not feel at ease with us—he would be dull; 
or he would smile and say— I do not want your faith, 
I make my heaven or hell for myself.’ This evening 
there will be a soiree at the Bonsaks’, and he will re- 
represent the page. Yes, he must feel it too; he will 
be happy there, but he would not be so with us, But 
wy heart !” her eyes rested on the glowing embers, and 
ahe struggled with her thoughts. She now heard steps 
approaching on the greensward; but as there were 
many wood-cutters and workmen around, sho did not 
look up, till at length the snorting of a horse startled 
her. She looked up, and just at the edge of the wood 
stood a young man with his beautiful bay horse, who 
was well known to her. He did not linger, but leading 
his horse very carefully over the fallen wood, in another 
minute was at her side. They neither of them thonght 
whether they might rejoice over this meeting or not. 
She rose, and to conceal her agitation stroked the neck 
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of the handsome animal. He related that, from the 
forest-road, he had seen the felling of the timber, and, 
on coming nearer, to his astonishment—in a lower tone 
he uttered a tender expression—be had seen her figure 
between the curling wrestha of smoke. She asked 
how old the horse was; he answered, five years. Then 
abe said it looked so polished in the sun, it must be 
almost black; but he declared it was decidedly bay. 
The Ranger, who, during this time, had been speaking 
to some wood-cuttera close by, now approached. He 
‘was astonished to wee tho officer here, and listened to 
his explanation; after which he invited him to take a 
seat by the romantic fire. Herr von Kadden thanked 
him, and complied. 

‘* Ah] you have grand doings at your Colonel’s to- 
day?” said the Ranger. 

* It does not concern me,” was his reply. 

“ But you are chief actor,” continued the Ranger. 

No,” he answered, “I am quite superfinous,” 

‘The Ranger was very busy lighting a cigar; Elira- 
beth stooped to the fire, and, smiling, held out to him 
8 glowing firebrand. 

“ Will you not avail yourself of such a capital op- 
portunity?” asked the Ranger good-naturedly, point- 
ing to the extinct cigar Herr von Kadden was holding. 

‘He was ready; Elizabeth handed him the brand ; he 
thanked her, and ssid adieu. He led his horse cautious- 


Ty over the wood, mounted it on the edge of the forest, 
‘YOu. I. zg 
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looked back onee without greeting, and then nlowly 
disappeared among the dark trunks of the trees. The 
Ranger watched him for a shart time in silence, and 
then with his niece started homewards. 

“ Here I give up my fair niese,” said the Unole, as 
he took in Elizabeth to her grandparents; “she ia an 
exoeHent walker. And was it not enjoyable?” he 
added, turning to her. 

“ Wonderfully beasntifal,” replied Hlisabeth; snd 
her grandmamma looked with delight upon her youth- 
fal face, which, glowing from the fresh air, sud pastly 
ehaded by her disordered curls, looked especially 
bright and child-like. 

“ We have had an adventure,” continued the Uncle 
quietly ; ““s young cuirassier wandered to our wood- 
cutting.” 

“Herr von Kadden?” asked the grandmamma, 
involuntarily. 

“Yes, it was Herr von Kadden,” continued the 
Ranger; “he was in great baste. I have never seen 
so serious a young man. Was he not, Elisabeth? he 
soarcely bid us adieu.” 

“ Yes, quite true,” replied Elizabeth, and left the 
oom to take off her things ; upon which her Uncle de- 
parted. 

“Ts ia strange,” esid the grandmother to her hus- 
band, “ bow they always meet.” 

He nodded; “but it was. very good of him to 
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keep his promise 20 scrupulously. He knows that she 
is going to-morrow, and certainly he must have longed 
to speak to her." 

“ Yes,” said the grandfather, “the affair becomes 
critical, especially critical, because the grandmother's 
heart hes already such sympathy with him; if it can- 
not be otherwise, we will do our best to love him 
heartily, and to win his young heart by our affection.” 

‘The grandmamma was perfectly agreed, and added, 
“ That she would herself take Elizabeth to Berlin, and 
talk it over quietly with her parents.” They decided 
not to speak ‘of it to Julia if the affair could happily 
be kept quiet. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE HEIGHT OF HAPPINESS. 


Ix was the firat of May, the heavens wore cloudy, and 
light showerg from time to time fell upon the tender 
grass. The grandparents were deep in a packet of 
letters they had just received from their absent 
children. 

“Thank God! there are no great sorrows,” said 
the grandmamma; “if only Wilhelm and Max could 
come to us again, I should rejoice.” 

“We will send them the travelling money,” said 
the grandpapa; “they shall come this srmmer, and in 
the antumn we will go to Mary and see our youngest 

She smiled, and leant back in the corner of the sofa. 
She could undertake little today, for she had a 
severe headache, and only wished to be quiet and un- 
disturbed. Suddenly there was a knock at the door, 
and immediately after enterod Herr von Kadden. 

“ Sh,” said the grandpapa, courteously, advancing 
to the young man. 
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“ Te ia the first of May,” began Herr von Kadden, 
drawing « deep breath, as though he had left some 
heavy labour behind him, Herr von Budmar glanced 
at his wife inquiringly, and made as though he would 
have left the room with his guest; but she implored 
him to remain, She thought not of her headache in 
the interest which the young officer's appearance had 
awakened in her, 

I peed not ask why you are come,” said Horr 
von Budmar ; “ your coming explains itself.” 

“Yes, I hope you require no farther proof,” eaid 
Herr von Kadden, with some vivacity; “I long for 
cortainty.” 

“Have you not seen my granddaughter since?” 
asked Herr von Budmer. 

“ Qnoo, in the Behrenstrasee, at Berlin,” was the 
answer, 

“ But you have not spoken to her?” 

“To your sense, not,” answered Herr vor Kadden; 
“I only gave her a bouquet of violete I had in my 
band.” 

“Oh1” said Herr von Budmas, gravely, and be- 
came silent. 

“You do not consider that a breach of my promine!”” 
exclaimed the young man, hastily, as s slight blush 
mantied on his cheek. 

Herr von Budmar collected himself, turned to his 
wife, and replied, smiling, ‘I refer you to another 
tribunal.” 
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“I bad not purposed daing it,” added Herr von 
Kadden, quietly; “I was myself surprised.” 

The grandmamma smiled so kindly, there was evi- 
deatly nothing to be feared from this judge. 

“The meeting was a great pleasure,” continued the 
young man; “it was very difficult to keep away—I 
promised too rashly.” 

“ A brave soldier must be able to govern himeelf,” 
said the grandpapa ; “and if the matter really stands 
thue, I advise you, before all things, not to look upon 
us a8 enemies.” He gave his hand to Herr von Kad- 
den with a b&nevolent glance. 

‘Then the constraint on the young man’s features 
waddenly vanished, and with confiding look and tone, 
he exclaimed, “Oh! then it is all right.” 

“T only fear my friendship may be very unpleasant 
to you,” resumed Herr von Budmar. 

The other looked at him inquiringly. “ If you had 
remained at distance from us, I might only have 
regarded you as an agreeable man; but if you will 
belong to us, you give me a friend’s righta and a 
friend's duties, and I cannot ignore them Yes, I 
assure you, it demands on your side no alight courage 
if you would belong to our family." 

“J fear nought,” replied Herr von Kadden, smiling. 
‘ Beeause you do not know the perils,” was the reply, 
‘© T will claim at once the right of s friend, and trouble 
you with a serious discourse, which you will prob»bly 
deem very unnecessary.” 
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“T shall hear it with plessure,” observed Herr von 
Kadden. 

“TJ begin with our conversation in the winter,” 
resumed the grandpaps. “‘ You then openly confessed 
to me you could not share our faith; you did not think 
it necessary for happiness.” 

“If Elizabeth loves me as I love her, I think we 
must be happy,” said Herr von Kadden, modestly. 

One point you conceded to me then,” continued 
Herr von Budmar, “that your faith and your happi- 
ness reached not beyond this world; you could not 
imagine what would follow after death ; aid you thought 
it best not to moot such questions. They were to you 
uncomfortable and annoying. Elizabeth, from her 
earliest childhood, has been brought up in the faith 
of our Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, in the faith 
that there is no happiness, no salvation out o: Him ; 
that this life is miserably poor, but that the safferings 
of this time present are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory and bliss of Heaven. She would, if 
with meek heart, yet with perfect confidence, say, ‘I 
would gladly be unhappy in this short life, if I may 
be blessed there, with all whom my heart holds dear.’ ” 

“ Among whom you would be the foremost,” said 
the grandmamma, tenderly. 

“Tam not afraid of such a faith,” interrupted Herr 
von Kadden. “I can fancy even how happy it makes 
you, but I cannot comprehend how any ove can hold it.” 
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“I will go on,” said the grandpaps. “If Blissbeth, 
despite the great gulf that lies between your present 
world and her heavenly hopes, can give you her heart, 
it will be with the cherished hope that you one day 
will share her faith, her happiness here and there. 
And this is not only her hope; it is ours, too. Who- 
ever becomes a member of our family can neither 
resist our love nor the extraordinary influence that 
the Holy Spirit grants to a family-life that draws its 
strength and vitality from Him. I would particularly 
warn you of this peril; we shall not argue or dispute, 
but our affection will disturb you; our prayers will 
weary you, and the more we feel that you are 5 weak 
and needy child, the more tenderly shall we love you, 
the more fervently shall we pray for you. Have you 
courage to bring all this upon yourself? will you, in 
your love for Elizabeth, never lead her astray? never 
purposely asault or disturb her young Christian life? 
never purposely propose or dincourse to her of any 
thing opposed to her faith? This promise I must 
require of you.”” 

The young man instantly grasped his hand. What 
power lay in the words of the grandfather that made 
his heart so tender? You will take me up and love 
mo sa your child—that sounded to him so sweet. 
As he reached his hand to the grandfather, and saw 
how touched and shaken the old gentleman was with 
his own discourso, his lips quivered, an unwonted 
mist came over his eycs, and he said, softly, 
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“1 ghall be only too glad to be loved.” 

‘The grandmamma rose, and loaked on him with in- 
terest; he took her band with emotion, and pressed it 
to his lips. She bent over him, kissed him on the 
forehead, aud stroked his hair caressingly aside. He 
could not rise, he could only weep; he was not accus- 
tomed to the touch of such soft, loving hands. 

The grandpaps first recollected himself and said, 
“To-morrow waek we expect my son-in-law, and his 
whole family.” 

“Tm going to Berlin,” interrupted err von 


“Pray do not,” said the grandmamms, “ we would 
#0 much rather have our dear Elizabeth here.” 

“TI will wait, then,” replied Herr von Kadden, 
quickly, but with a deep sigh. 

‘Ts was now arranged that Herr von Kadden should 
come twice this week, but with as little observation as 
possible. The grandfather then promised that he would 
speak to his children the very first evening, and 0- 
quaint him with the result. He mentioned that his 
daughter and son-in-law knew what had already passed, 
and added, “ Elizabeth, too, must be asked.” 

Herr von Kadden nodded and smiled. 

He was pretty well assured in that quarter ; and as 
he bad the grandparents on bis side, he did not much 
fear the father aud mother, and rode away greatly 
comforted. The same afternoon Stottenbeim came to 
him. 
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« Kadden,” he exclaimed, smiling on his entrance, 
“ what in the world was the matier with you this 
forenoon? In the heaviest shower you roda step by 
step throagh the High Street, without looking up. I 
and the young ladies watched you from the Bonsacks’ 
window, and laughed till we were halfdead. Adol- 
fine thought as it was the first of May, yoo stayed in 
the rain, hoping to grow taller. Kadden glanced at 
him, but seemed to be in deep thought. 

‘{ Where had you been?” asked his friend. 

“ With the grandparents,” was the absont reply. 

“The grandparents!” exclaimed Stottenkeim in 
astonishment, “ Where then are your grandparents |”” 

“ T thought,” said Kadden, laughing now, “ there 
‘was but one type of grandparents, and that you would 
have guessed.” 

Ah yest in Woltheim,” remarked Stottenheim. 
“What! has anything come into your head again?” 

« Nothing haa come into my head again,” repeated 
Kadden. 

“ T hope not,” continued the other, “ or you would 
bring s certain young tender heart to despair.” 

Kadden looked at him inguiringly. 

“Tmean Adolfine; she follows all your pursuita 
and deeds with the greatest interest. She inquired 
just now whether Fraulein Kuhneman was egain at 
Woltheim, and if any officers called there.” 

“ Upendurable creature!” exclaimed Kadden, 
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“Ungallant man!" laughed Stottenheim. “ If 1 
might only make use of that speech, and prove to her 
how cold your heart is!” 

“ You are quite at liberty,” was Kadden’s answer ; 
and the conversation was broken off. The eight days 
did not pass quite so quickly to the yearning, hoping 
heart, beyond the dark fir-hills, as to the grandparents, 
but at last they came to an end. The good old horses 
wero sent to the station to fetch Frau Kuhneman and 
the children ; the Privy-Counsellor, Frits, and Karl, 
preferred walking. On that same evening parents and 
grandparents had a long conference, the result was 
simple. According to all accounts Herr von Kaddeu 
was @ man of probity and honour, of a tender and 
noble nature, and with sufficient property to keep 8 
household in moderate stylo. The Counsellor remem- 
bered his own youth, and trusted that God would 
again be their helper. So far Elise shared his hope, and 
yet her heart was heavy; she felt as though all the 
consequences of this step would rest on her conscience 
alone. Certainly it was some consolation to remember, 
that not she only had led the young people together, 
God had s0 ordered it. How strange were her fore- 
Dodings, when she first saw this young man. How 
singular it was that he should so constantly have met 
ber daughter. No! it was God's will; whether for her 
joy, or her cross, she must now patiently abide. That 
the anxiety which had so long been gnawing at her 
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heart was come to a crisis thie winter, was already 2 
great blessing. Need drives us to God—need makes 
us watchful. The grandmother ended the conversation 
with the advice, that they should unite more earnestly 
in prayer for their children, and strive to be them- 
selves more devout and true, because God has pro- 
mised to bless the children of his saints. lise 
quickly left the room ; she could no longer restrain her 
tears. Up-stairs, in her own little chamber, she stood at 
the window, and looked up to the blue heavens and the 
glittering stars. 

“ Ob, Lord; punish not my children with my wenk- 
ness, my indecision, my self-made discontent!” 
pleaded her fluttering heart. “I am as the servant 
that knew the right and did it not, becouse he would 
‘be wiser than his Lord. God has said, ‘ Thou canst 
not serve two masters—God and the World;' and 
the servant says, ‘I will first try ere I believe.’ Have 
1 tried enough? Oh, yes. Have compassion, oh 
Lord! on my weak heart ; make me finally strong ; let 
me not seek for the world’s honour and the world’s 
applause. I will no longer desire to be clever or 
esteemed ; I will be s humble and frithful mother. 
Oh! Father, bless me and my children.” 

She now read two hymns thet had lately much 
moved her soul—hymna that were written by a child 
of God in his hour of need, for his own soul's com- 
fort :— 
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© Stn mo emay task to be 


4 Om deadly snakes full oft we go, 

‘Ther fangs cur heodiess foct ure ever sting.ag , 

‘We must be aye on guard, or to cur woe 

‘We feel the poison to oar souls up springing , 

‘Who siriveth most best knoweth hus deep need, 
‘And most takes heed 


Yet w tt worth all toil, all pain, 
‘Thrnk on the blias, the glory to be given’ 


Grace lightens oo the burden of his lot, 
‘He heeds t not! 


"Onward, my ypnt! coward prea 


Bethink thee, when thy tot! is past, how blest 
‘Will be thy reet 1" 


And the counterpart - 


© It wa not difficult to be 
A Christian in the Sprit wating steady , 





» Only be thon s titade child , 
Grow in the grace of love, there needa po other 
‘Oh! Gamid soul, He tender is aud znl 
‘The smallest, weakest child, aan love sts mether 
‘Wear not, and stand not thus so far apart, 

‘Oh, fasnting heart | 
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«Thy Father onty aka thy heart 
‘To make st pure, His promuse aye tettitiing , 
‘Thy gracious God sends thee no hitter amart, 
‘Thy musery 2 all of thane own willing» 
‘only thow renounce thy own self will 
‘Thom wilt be stall 


Thy heect mm childlike fhth may reat 
‘Though mgbt come on, and darknesa dare eurround theo , 
‘Thy Fathor means it well, He kaoweth best 
‘Fear not, thoagh wind and tempest rage around thee , 
‘Yee, ino magn thy drooping soul receive, 

‘Only believe} 


Go will thy Light beam forth anew, 


‘Well may’st thon trust the Priend so trus and tander 
Oh, seul! what joy 16 were for thee 
In Christ to be! 


© Onwant, my spit onward press 
‘Unto thy Father's home, without delsying , 
Go ou, my heart, such peace thy son! will bless, 
Straght onwards thon wilt go—no belt, no taymg , 
‘Then cast the burden that has made thee moan 
‘On Huma alone! 


The next day was genial and lovely as s May-day 
should be. The Counsellor and his wife strolled up 
and down a little coppice; the children played on the 
green-turf under the blossoming trees; and Eliza- 
beth sat with her grandparents in the garden-hal}. 
She knew all, and it was so wonderful to her! To no 
gracious princess in the most charming fairy-tale 
could it have been more delightful. It was to her 
very like s fairy-tale, or a dream; when sho strove to 
realize, that he whose image had been ever at her 
side since the first time she saw him, despite ail her 
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struggles to banish him thence, that he was to be indeed 
her own; it was an ides she could scarcely grasp. 
The grandparents saw from her glowing face what 
was passing within ; they saw, too, her emotion and un- 
rest, and strange suspense. Herr von Kadden had 
pertnission to come at eleven o'clock; it was not quite 
that hour; and her grandparents wishing to while 
away the time, talked much to her; the grandpapa, in 
etrange fashion, but half in sport, as was his wont. 

“Only, he is so serious to-day, like an old man,” 
thought Elizabeth, “ who has forgotten his youth.” 

“ Do not imagine, dear child, that because he loves 
you, he must be your obedient servant,” said her 
grandpapa ; “that is « mistake that has wrecked many a 
happy lot, He may love you very dearly, and yet 
often have a different will from yours; in such cases, 
you must always be the one to give up.” 

Elizabeth looked incredulous. “If I am kind to 
him,” the thought, “he will be only too happy to an- 
ticipate my wishes.” 

“ And if at times he will have his own way, even 
as bridegroom, be not surprised, but rather rejoice. 
He is frank and lively; he will be the same now as 
afterwards; you must begin to learn to be gentle and 
complisnt.” 

Elizabeth smiled. ‘ Her grandfather must be joking; 
he will never be hasty for love of me,” she thought, 
“he has already struggled against it.” 
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“ Your grandmamma was # loving, humble soul,’’ 
continued her grandfather; “she told me on her 
wedding-day she accepted nothing more joyfully than 
the command, ‘ And he shall be thy master.” ” 

“ Thy master!” repeated Elisabeth in utter aston- 
fshment. “But, grandpaps, that is no longer the 
fashion,” she added hastily. 

No longer the fashion! continued he, almost 
starting up. “Hlizabeth, never attempt, even in sport 
or folly, to set aside an ordinance of God; the only 
hope of your happiness rests upon your accepting 
these words with a Jowly heart. Then you will bear 
hia faults, and be always kiud and affectionate, and 
that is the only way to deal wisely with men. We 
cannot endure it, when the dear gentle soul at our 
side quarrels and sulks, and must needs set us to 
rights. Can we, dearest? you would not have gained 
much from me by that, should you?” 

The grandmamma smiled. She had from the be- 
ginning had tho greatest reverence for him; any 
slight attempts she had made to oppose his will, had 
s0 entirely failed, that she bad soon given them up, 
Hlisabeth thought, “What madness of grandpaps! 
He ia to be cross to me, and I am to be affectionate 
and bumble, and wait till he is kind again. I have 
scarcely been that to my parents and grandparents, 
No, indeed ! if he should ever be hasty with me, I shall 


be very angry; he will not be able to bear that, go all 
you. 1. 3 
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will be right again.” Her grandpapa understood her 
eilence quite well. She had often, on many little oo- 
casions, spoken her mind on this subject. Her silence, 
with ber half-daring, half-contemptuous expression, 
induced him to say more. 

~ If your grandmamma had to be cautious with me, 
recollect that T was not hasty and impetuous, like a 
certain young man.” 

“Grandpaps, he is already changed,” said Eliza- 
beth, gently. 

» IL would warn you of the madness,” he continued, 
~- of expecting all from love, of demanding all; no, you 
must be especially gentle. Despite the most tender 
and ardent love, he will sometimes be passionate, and 
then—will you reproach him?” 

She nodded, 

~ Very well!” said her grandfather, eagerly, “thon 
he will be more violent, then you more cross, and sud- 
denly you will get a box on the ear, you know not 
how.” 

~Grandpapa!” exclaimed Elizabeth, wrathfully, 
with bumning cheeks, 

‘That you will restrain yourself further, I do not 
doubt,” he added. 

Her grandmamma smiled, and said, “She would 
never do that.” 

~ L would die first,” whispered Elizabeth. ‘“ Grand- 
paps,” she added, angrily, “ how can you speak so of 
cultivated people?” 
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“ My child, there are many matriages in high life 
where guch things occur,” warned her grandpepa. 
“ Sin is not banished by cultivation.” 

Flizaboth tried to smile, but her grandpapa had vexed 
her #0 much she was ready to weep. As he now step- 
ped to the window, she laid her burning cheeks in the 
hands of her grandmamma, at whose feet she was 
sitting. 

The latter whispered softly: “Dearest Elizabeth, 
your grandpaps is right; you can never be too gentle 
and yielding. If you should ever both be angry, 
recollect yourself, go away and say the Lord’s Prayer ; 
that is a very good plan.” 

Elizabeth nodded. ** But,” thought she, comforting 
herself, “they neither of them know him; they will 
be quite astonished if we are very happy. I will not 
be unamiable and cross; I have certainly been #0 hore 
sometimes, but only with Aunt Julia, who interfercr 
ubout things that do not concern her. He will never 
be unkind to me, or, if he should, he will soon enough 
be sorry. Sho tried to picture to herself how he would 
look if he were angry, but she could not; she could 
only fancy him as he looked when he gave her the 
violets, That had happened in one of those spring 
sys that make the heart so full of longing. The 
children in the streets were playing joyously in the 
bright sunshine ; most of the windows were opened to 
admit the soft spring gales, and above them the white’ 
flecey clouds floated in the pure blue heavens. 
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“ Over the fir-hills the light spring clouds are flesting, 
nd the sunshine rests upon them, and he is perhaps 
looking into the distance.’ Such were her thoughts as 
sho passed through the Behrenstrasse. She was just 
making her way through a group of merry children, 
when he stood before her and gave her the violeta— 
and thus in her mind’s eye she saw him now. With 
this image before her, she forgot the strange words 
of her strange grandfather. Tho feeling of the won- 
derful pressed upon her: she was the fairy-tale prin- 
cess who had come to the end of her story. ‘ The 
handsome prince had arrived, the marriage was cele- 
brated with great festivities, and they lived happily to- 
gether, like two woodlarks, in perfect bliss, so long ss 
God pleased.” The grandpapa had walked to the gar- 
den door, The grandmamma from time to time looked 
at her watch ; it was already more than half-past eleven. 

“ There he comes! on foot! I am surprised,” ex- 
claimed the grandpapa. 

Elizabeth sprang up. 

“ You are not going?’ asked her grandmamma. 

“ Only into this room,” she answered, hastily, As 
she passed through the open door of the sitting-room, 
Herr von Kadden entered. 

“Qn foot! in the heat!” was the grandpapa’s 
friendly greeting. 

“I must confers, to my shame,” said he, sighing, 
“T have done a most stupid thing to-day.” 
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The grandparents looked at him in surprise. 

“The drill kept me longer to-day than I expected. 
I wanted, by riding, to make up the lost time, and my 
horse fell.” 

“Qh!” said they, compassionately, ‘ But what is 
become of the poor horse?” inquired the grand- 
papa. 

“T stood by him till my servant came; he was soon 
on hia legs again, and the man led him limping home.” 

‘The grandpapa smiled, made no remark, but merely 
proposed to fetch his son-in-law and daughter. 

‘When he left the garden hall the young man took 
& seat by the grandmamus, kissed her hand, and said, 
beseechingly: “You must not scold me to-day, you 
must comfort me. I had trusted to my riding as I might 
have done to an oracle. When I mounted my horse, 
T felt as though the whole world belonged to me; to 
avoid all round-about ways, I galloped acrosa the 
large meadow near the gates, leapt the brosd stream, 
that nothing might be » hindrance to me; and at the 
Little ditch before the forest, which is not even worth 
speaking of, my horse stumbled, and I have had to 
atand by the poor animal in « most impatient mood.” 

“Let us tuke it as an omen,” said the grand- 
mamma, kindly. ‘ All your bold fancies will fail, and 
by humility you will reach the goal that God has 
pointed out for you.” 

And be happy,” he added, like a little child, 
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“ And be happy,” repeated the grandmamma. 

Herr yon Budmar now entered, with Elizabeth's 
parents; the latter was also called; and there followed 
one of those solemn scenes, the course of which no 
one can afterwards exactly recollect. The grandpe- 
rents had previously spoken to bride and bridegroom, 
and they now said little. The Counsellor especially 
digliked a seene, and shortened this as much as pos- 
sible, Elise, the mother, the chief person, had no 
courege to show what was in her heart; all joy was 
lacking there. The others had left the room. She 
was alone with the betrothed, and might now have 
said to them a few edifying words, and have given 
them the beautiful song of betrothal ; but she could rot 
make up her mind to do this, and she speedily left 
them to dry her tears in her solitary chamber ; and to 
console herself with the thought that by-and-by her 
new fon and beloved daughter would be with her. 
Why could she not decide to bring out all from the 
fulness of her heart, now when the souls of the young 
pair were touched, and ready to listen to anything 
holy? But ab! she bad not courage to believe that. 
She feared the young man would not understand her— 
that he would laugh at her proceeding; she would first 
aecustom him to their family life, and then decidedly 
not refrain from spoaking. Elizabeth found herself 
suddenly alone in the sitting-room with her bride- 
groom, timid yet happy. She stood by his wide. Jt 
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waa to her as though something had failed at her be- 
trothal—she knew what had been at her grandmother’, 
and her mother’s—yet her heart was so thankful and 
happy; had she been alone, she would now first have 
fervently thanked God. The bridegroom had taken 
both her hands; that he might do so seemed to him, 
too, @ dream, 

“Do you recollect, Elizabeth,” he began softly, 
“the evening in the winter when we both stood under 
these pictures?” 

She nodded. He continued almost in a whisper, 

“That evbning I really prayed to the good God 
that He would give you to me.” 

Elizabeth's large eyes grew lighter, and full of joy. 
She replied, 

“ And therefore He has done it. We will always 
pray to Him,” she added hesitatingly. 

«T phall learn how to do it better from you,” said 
he, tenderly. 

“Tf we do not know much,” she continued, 
timidly, ‘we can always eny the Lord's Prayer to- 

“Tf I atill can,” he exclaimed, with n sigh. 

‘With their hands claspt, they looked at each other 
in silence. He tried to say the Lord’s Prayer to him- 
eelf. She spoke it in her heart; and looked with 
emotion on his lips and features. They became bright 
with joy. 
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“I ean do it quite well!” he exclaimed; but his 
voice faltered and his eyes grew dim. 

He claspt Elizabeth for the first time to his heart, 
and that was the real betrothal. 

“Tf we should ever,” whispered she—(“ but how 
unlikely that is)—if I ever am unkind!” 

“ You mean me?” he interrupted, smiling. 

She shook her head, seriously, and continued, 

«Tf I am cross, and we both become so, and can no 
longer help ourselves, we will go and ssy the Lord’s 
Prayer for each other—that is so good a plan. Shall 
we promise to do it?” And she looked at him almost 
humbly, 

Iwill do everything that you wish,” said he, with true 
heart, “ but certainly that will never be necessary.” 
The day was wonderfully beautiful; the afternoon 
and evening were naturally kept as a family festi- 
val; the Ranger’s family were there, and the company 
waa slmost innumerable with great and little people. 
Charlotte declared she had been quite sure of it all. 
Since the evening when Uncle Karl had wished ‘for 
the cuirassier officer, she had six times seen her 
blessed mother lying in her coffin quite plainly, and 
that was always a sure sign of an approaching wed- 
ding. Uncle Karl rubbed his hands well pleased, 
and told Elizabeth in confidence, he had an especial 
affection for cuirassiers, and he should take care that 
@ continual little stream should flow to the Lieutenant's 
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household over the hills, The Ranger's little Mary 
told her new cousin very adroitly that she should 
like him very much if he would take Herr Rennicke's 
place at their performances, for that the latter always 
aoted so awkwardly—he spoilt everything. The mis- 
chicvous young Karl greatly teased his poor little 
sister Charlotte, by declaring the tall cuirassier had 
really seized upon Elizabeth, and meant to take her 
away with him, so that the elder sister Mary was 
obliged to set it all right, and explain that he was 
Elizabeth’s dear friend, and loved her very much. On 
that evening when Elizabeth wished her grandmamma 
good night, she left word fur her grandpaps that she 
had been thinking about it very much, and meant to 
be as gentle and amiable as her grandmammsa. The 
betrothal had taken place on # Saturday, and as 
the Privy-Counsellor, with his gymnasiasts, had pro- 
perly no holiday, he returned with them to Berlin on 
the Sunday, leaving Elise and the other children to 
spend a fortnight with her parents. These fourteen 
days were for the whole family undisturbed blossoming 
May-days. Elizabeth was a lovely and very heppy 
bride, and the bridegroom, who had been obliged hither- 
to to content his home-yearnings with the old family 
chest, could scarcely believe that he was the centre of 
s0 much love and happiness. Not the slightest shadow 
of a cloud disturbed the heaven of his mood and 
temper ; and he was not only attentive, and loving, and 
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tender to his bride, but to all the membera of her 
family. Elise was soon agreed with her mother that 
he was 8 most amiable person ; she only wished him 
more independence, especially with Elizebeth, who 
governed him like a little queen. Elise gave him many 
little friendly injunctions not to spoil her daughter, 
but he always begged her to allow it, it mado him 50 
happy. The spoiling was not so bad as it sppeared, 
and was at least mutual, In troth it was so, only that 
it gave him more pleasure to serve his little queen 
than to govern her, and she was clever and quite ready 
to rule in her little kingdom. They both repeatedly 
declared nothing more than their wonderfully fervent 
love was needed to make them perfectly happy, good, 
and amiable, 


CHAPTER XV. 
FAMILY AGITATION. 


Arrm the fortnight was passed, the bridegroom re- 
turned with them to Berlin that he might be presented 
to the remaining members of the family. ‘The sur- 
Prise at this unexpected betrothal bad been grent 
there. Indeed, among some few it had caused great 
agitation. As soon as the Aunt. Wina and Paula had 
heard the announcement from their brother, and had 
openly expressed their disapprobation, they hastened 
to the General’s to pour out their hearts, and for the 
first time they found a aympathizing listener in Emily. 

“To nooept the first young man who offered 1" com- 
plained Wins. 

“ Yes, the first young man,” repeated Emily, “ of 
whom one may say beforehand that he will take her 
into the world, and that he will be no prop or stay 
for her.” 

\ And he will take her from Berlin, just ss we had 
begun to bope we should live very much together,” 
continued Wina. 
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“She might have made a far superior and more 
distinguished choice,” ssid Pauls, openly, “ she 
in po exceedingly beautiful; and then she would have 
remained in Berlin, and we should have shared her 
happiness.” 

‘ At least she might have waited,” observed Wina, 
“ she is so young. I cannot understand Elise.” 

No! E cannot understand Elise,” repeated Emily, 
* to consent to Elizabeth's first childish inclination |"* 

“ Elizabeth is in her nineteenth year,” said her 
mother, emiling ; she is therefore quite entitled to have 
an inclination; and from all that we ean hear, Herr 
von Kadden is a very brave and amiable man.” 

Emily would have answered, but » warning glance 
from her mother kept her silent. The latter was un- 
willing to enter on a discussion with the aunts, where 
there was no chance of unanimity of sentiment, As 
the two ladies took their departure, but poorly com- 
forted, the Pastor Schlosser, who had been betrothed 
to Emily at Easter, arrived, and, in a few minutes 
after, Clara Warmbolz. Elizabeth's betrothal was na- 
turally the topic of conversation. After the mere fact 
had been mentioned, on which Clara and Schlosser 
could not say much, because the bridegroom was up- 
known to them, Emily began very seriously, 

“ How could you, mother, say to the aunts that Herr 
von Kadden was an excellent, amiable man?” 

“Why not?” asked her mother gently. 
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“Because in our sense he is not,” replied Emily, 
realously ; “in the sense of the world he may be, but 
we ought not to deny our own views to the world.” 

“Nay,” said her mother ; “ after all that we have 
heard of the bridegroom from Elizabeth's father, we 
must be cautious with our judgment; according to the 
universal opinion, he is an excellent young man. He 
bas been duly informed of the religious principles by 
which their life ia governed ; he has assured them that 
though he does not share them, he will not oppose 
them; snd that he willingly trusts himself to the guid- 
ance of 80 milch love. We must now wish and pray 
that this love will be to him a true guide.” 

« Ab, mother !” exclaimed Emily indignantly, “you 
cannot believe that such a love will lead him on to 
faith?” 

“Not Christ must be the leader, ” was the tranquil 
answer ; “but He may use such love as a means.” 

“You heard in the winter from Fritz,” continued 
Emily hastily, “that this Herr yon Kadden was a self- 
righteous and yirtuous man; if you exalt his integrity 
so much, I can only say that this very thing will be a 
hindrance to his faith.” 

“There is the Saviour Jesus Christ for virtuous 
people also ;” observed Schlosser, smiling. 

Je was to Emily particularly vexatious that her 
bridegroom wes not on her side, and she exclaimed 
angrily: “ We are not permitted, then, to have any 
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opimon about worldly people, we are to excuse them, 
and merely to say, ‘Christ 1s their Saviour too?’” 

Schlosser looked at her gravely, but was silent A 
pause ensued Then Clara, m her natural molnstion 
to peace and quiet, sought to mediate 

* Dear Emly,” she began conmderately, “ we must, 
of course bave an opinion , rt follows from the yudg- 
ment that 1s aleady formed im our hearts Because 
Herr von Kadden is man who deems our fath un- 
necessary, I believe ow loving Father has led hm 
into a religious family His understanding pleads, 

You might have been more rational than to enter a 
family who have in some respects so little sense, but 
hu» heart whispers, ‘They please me well, and ah' how 
‘scot It is to see so many happy prople, and to receive 
so much true affection! Therefore we must heartily 
rejoice that the 2 ational, virtuous man, has been drawn 
tous, and it must be ou: fervent dese that he may 
feel 1t good to be among us, and not liet.n to what his 
foolish reason may have to wge 

* Yes, Clara, obxrved Trau vou Rufunhagen, ‘ if 
he says that he fiels happy with us, we will give hw 
a hearty welcome * 

Clara now brought her short murning visit to an 
end, and the bridal pair were Icft ulune with the mo 
tha: Eunuly was too much uritated not to renew thr 
discusyon 

© Luce no objection ta our hang friendly to han, 
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she begun anew, “ but we cannot deny that we should 
have wished Elizabeth a very different husband; and 
if Elise bas a conscience, she cannot possibly get over 
the fact that she was the one who took Elizabeth to 
the ball.” 

“ She must, of course, take upon herself the conse- 
quences of that ball,” replied her mother, “ although 
Klisaboth might have had other opportunities of fall- 
ing in love. One is the more sorry for Elise, because 
she struggles #0 earnestly to set herself free from the 
world.” 

* Struggles"earnestly 1” exclaimed Emily, “is it not 
sad that a Christian who has experienced the nothing- 
ness, the worthlesmesa of the world, should be unable 
to set herself free from it—ever struggling, ever halting, 
ever dallying with it? Itis only consistent with God's 
justice that He should chastise in such a case; yes, 
if one reflecta upon it, one must almost wish that the 
consequences of this betrothal may be very painful— 
or will not parents and daughter be strengthened in the 
belief that there is no danger in sometimes loving and 
walking with the world?” Schlosser now took up the 
conversation. 

© God is just, and must punish His backsliding child- 
ren; but He is also compassionate, and in His love may 
do what He will. Children who openly acknowledge 
Him are not on that account without sin ; our course un- 
tilour death is one never-endipg conflict with sin. The 
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one struggles with his lukewarmness, his weakness, 
which (though he would entirely belong to hie Lord) 
is ever leading him to make friends with the world ; 
the other struggles with his pride, bis censorioumens, 
his unconsciousness of the beam that is in his own eye. 
Both must bear the consequences of their sin, the un- 
rest thet resulta from it; for both we must desire, not 
that God’s justice, but that His mercy may judge them. 
‘Weare all members of one body; each one endures, and 
suffers, and prays for the other; no one may be so pre- 
gomptuous or 80 loveless as to desire to help his ever- 
falling, ever-rising brother, by severe chastisement, Bo 
long as he calls upon his Father, he has trust in Hin 
mercy, and our Lord has often thoughts of peace, where 
our loveless hearis say, ‘ There is no peace.’” 

Emily had listened to these considerate and calmly- 
spoken words in great agitation; her face glowed, and 
with trembling voice she replied, 

“I oannot think how you can so completely mis- 
understand me; the thing is so simple, you cannot wish, 
if I see s thing to be blue, from a mere weak desire for 
peace, I should sey, ‘ It is white.’ ” 

The mother gave her a warning look, but she went 
on the more vehemently. “ We are not loveless if we 
wish help for our weak brother, though it should come 
as chastisement, in the inevitable consequences that 
‘must follow our sinful deeds.” 

“ Dear Emily,” said her bridegroom, with a mourn- 
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ful mile, ‘it ia welt that Christ is more compassionate 
to us than we are to each other. When the disciples 
in their wrath would have called down fire from heaven, 
Ho did not permit it; and I hope poor Elizabeth may 
not experience such severity, as you, the loving phy- 
sigian, would prescribe for her.” 

“Wilhelm !” she exclaimed, with choking voice. 

“Yes,” he continued, gently and kindly, “I am 
going now, and you can reflect upon it,” 

He gave her his hand, and as he withdrew, she held 
her handkerohief to her eyes. Her mother would 
have loft the toom, but Emily begged her to remain. 

“Y cannot understand, dear mother,” she said, with 
tears, “how you, too, can misunderstand me! Did 
you not warn Elise yourself before the ball? Did you 
not tell her that a mother who took her daughter t> 
sach « place could not pray for her? Did you not 
represent to her the style of person to whom her 
daughter would be introduced? And now, when all 
our fears are realised, are we suddenly to say that our 
fears were illusions ; that the silly old sunt’s opinions 
of the world and such things are the right ones; that 
they are right and we are wrong ;—and thus make them 
cling to the world more closely than ever?” 

“No, dear Emily,” replied her mother, “we do not 
desire that; we wish that, despite their weakness, 
they may ever cleave more closely and more decidedly 


to thei Lord. You know, Wine, enough to own that 
VOL. I. 
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she feara the judgment of the Lord, and longs for His 
grace. Think what patience and long-suffering God 
Himself has with the sinful ways of the world ; how, in 
His great mercy, He even calls and allures, and makes 
His sun to shine on the just and the unjust, How 
can we desire the justice of God only for our fellow- 
servant, when our own heavy hearts must cry, ‘Out 
of the depths I call to Thee;’ and ‘If thou art ex- 
treme to mark what ia done amiss, Lord, who ehall 
abide it?’ And again, ‘ What can we offer te-win Thy 
grace and favour, and the forgiveness of our sins; in 
tho best life cur deeds are nought?’ And, dearest, we 
would have you reflect that we all, whether we owe 
the Lord a thousand talents or ten, must dread His 
justice, and earnestly implore His grace. We are all 
like the wicked servant who owed his Lord a thousand. 
talents, and yet would seize upon his neighbour that 
he might pay him the little that was due; he who 
denies this is blinded by pride. As our own happi- 
ess so entirely depends on the meroy of our Lord, 
we must ever show mercy to others; and if we are 
called upon to give judgment or compassion, with fear 
even, and trembling, let it be compassion.” 

“You think, then, that I do it not?” asked Emily, 
in the same irritated mood. 

“In this case you have not. I fear lest Elizabeth's 
loving and childlike heart should put you to shame. 
You know that Christ bas said, ‘The last shall be 
frat ??” 
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« Oh, dear mother,” said Emily, “do you oven give 
me Elizabeth ag an example? God knows how much 
I wish that she would follow Him steadily; but where 
has she bestowed her warm love hitherto? Have we 
not both complained of her and mourned over her? 
Am I to conceal all that from myself, only that I may 
be indulgent ?” 

“1 pity her still,” resumed the mother with some 
reluctance; “I pity her if she gives her affections to 
the world, and thereby grieves her Lord; but I pity you 
doubly, if, through your want of tenderness, you Breve 
your Saviour, and bring sorrow to all around you.” 

‘The mother left the room, and Emily hastened forth 
and shut herself up in her own little chamber. Her 
mother had never so spoken to her before; she had 
often exhorted her to humility and tenderness, but the 
fear that she should bring sorrow to those around her 
was something new. She recalled to herself how 
much she was honoured, and edmired, and beloved by 
her friends; how, too, her bridegroom, from the time 
he had really known her, had been foremost among 
those who revered her; how he had openly said that 
many young girls would do well to follow her exemple 
in the service end love of their Lord. Only the com- 
mon desire to serve and love their Master had drawn 
their hearts together ; he had thought with pride and 
joy of possessing so earnest a wife. Certainly, after 
the betrothal, when she had naturally spoken out her 
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thoughts more freely, he had often exalted the simpli- 
city and love of woman far sbove all her works and all 
her knowledge; that such were his sentiments gave 
her pain, and yet it was only a slight hint; and che 
had soon been sble to prove to her bridegroom that 
the did not overrate works and knowledge. To-day, 
great injustice had been done her; was Blizabeth, 
who was regarded by all as an unfinished child, to be 
held up to her as a pattern? Was it loveless to wish 
for her conversion to God, even throughs cross? Her 
reason perpetually sought one excuse more available 
than the other, but the root of her sin she would not 
pluck out; she would not be led by her mother and 
bridegroom from the heights that beseemed her so well, 
into the valley of humilistion ; she would not through 
their words be so serioualy warned. 

“Tf thou, Lord, shouldst be extreme to mark what 
we have done amiss, who can abide it?” 

She was herself no ordinary Christian, and could 
use such exhortations to humility for herself. She 
was in a cheerless condition ; she could not appear at 
table. When her mother came to ask her, sho begged 
to be excused, and her mother took her with tears to 
her heart, but could not spesk. She had long been 
very anxious about the development of Emily's 
character. Here, in Berlin, where she received so 
much notice from a large religious circle, her conft- 
dence had increased ; and the love of = highly-gifted 
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to pride. That her bridegroom mourned over it, 
Emily would have never confessed to herself; but the 
mother felt it with great sorrow, and had often ex- 
pected a scene like that of to-day. 

“ God will help her,” thought the mourning mother. 
We must all bear the burden of our sins. He alone 
can teach her how to pray for tenderness.” 

Towards evening some one knocked at Emily's 
door; she guessed who it was, and her heart had not 
deceived her, Her bridegroom entered, and it was 
plainly to be read on his face that the last few hours 
had been anything but pleasant to him. He held cut 
his hand to her. She leant her head upon his breast, 
and said, weeping, 

“ Ah! how miserable you have made me to-day.” 

“ Forgive mo that I have,” he answored, very 
tenderly. 

“ You quite misunderstood me,” she continued. 

“No, dear Emily,” he replied very earnestly, “ I 
did not misunderstand you!” 

“ You have certainly done me great injustice,” she 
observed warmly. 

“ Neither have I done you injustice,” was his tran- 
quil answer. 

“Do you think, then ——” she began. 

“ My dear Emily,” interrupted he, “we will not 
begin the discussion again; your understanding might 
only lead you further im error aad grieve your Lord. 
and distinguished man had not led her to humility, but 
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If we are to have peace, there is only one way—yield 
to your mother’s judgment and to mine, that you have 
been wrong.” 

«What a demand!” thought Emily, startled. “How 
can a truth-loving being make an assertion against 
conviction? But if my heart cannot yield, how will 
it then be? Can I not be humble? Can I not for 
once bear injustice? A perfect Christian can do more 
than thie—he can deny himself; he can be set at 
naught—he can be naught. Yes, from an enemy a 
Christian can endure all; he can be misunderstood 
and unjustly treated. What comes from the tongae of 
an enemy is not bitter, but when « friend misjudges 
you, your humility would only lead him farther wrong. 
Is it so difficult, then, to be humble?” 

Abt she could have discoursed wonderfully well 
on that head —“ Is it impossible to bear injustice 
patiently?” For the love of Christ, she had ever had 
50 uch desire to bear injustice, and to yield, And 
where was this inclination now—now when she was 
required to yield? Such a conflict is very terrjble for 
a heart in which pride is so strong, bumility 80 weak. 
Tt may confess its sins to God, but not to man. 
Emily stood leaning on her bridegroom’s shoulder, and 
he patiently gave her time for consideration. It was 
#0 long that his heart grew more and more sad; he 
gently raised her head and looked into her eyes, with 
an expression of blended love, and sorrow, and en- 
treaty. Then her soul was moved. 
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“ Why is he unhappy on my scooumt? Am I 
worthy of so much love?” 

She clasped his hand, and faltered with tears— 
« Pardon me, Wilhelm, I have been wrong.” 

A weight fell from the hoarts of both. She was 
like a little child—mnever, never had she felt this hap- 
piness before. 

“Oh! I thank you now,” she exclaimed, but could 
say nothing more. 

He understood her quite well; he knew that nothing 
is no blessed as to be humble, nothing so good for the 
heart as to caft out ita pride and self-righteousness. 
She would have opened her heart to him now, but he 
would not allow it.” 

“ We will let it sink into our souls,” he said. “He 
took her to her mother, and as she heard them coming, 
she knew that her prayers were answered. 

Emily's present humility was very perceptible. 
“Will it be o lasting change,” thought the yearning 
mother. “Ah! no. The contest with the bosom-sin, 
though it may ever become weuker, laste till the end.” 

For some time Emily was free from temptation, but 
when she first met Elise with the youthful happy be- 
trothed pair, she became uneasy. Was it possible? 
Even Elise looked with pride on her new son. That 
Hlizabeth could not withstand 20 fascinating » person 
waa natural ; but that the mother should allow herself 
to be so blinded, was to her quite incomprehensible. 
Meanwhile, Elisabeth longed to pour out her fult heart 
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to her cousin in private. She drew her aside, em- 
braced her warmly, and, all radiant with joy, exelaimed, 
“ Darling Emily, is it not exquisite to be a bride?” 

“ Certainly,” replied she, amiling, but in some con- 
fasion, “I never dreamt of such happiness,” con- 
tinued Elizabeth; “but Iam so very thankful to our 
gracious God for it.” 

«Jp is, indeed, a bappiness, if one has found a true 
heart,” was Emily’s answer. 

“ And then the glad, beautiful life before one!" ox- 
olsimed Elizabeth, joyously. 

“The glad, beautiful life, will bring its sorrowful 
honrs,”” Emily could not now help saying. 

“Yes, well—but with a true heart, you know, dear 
Emily,” said Elizabeth, again seizing the hand of the 
serious bride, and fervently pressing it. 

Emily had the greatest desire to add, “ Trost not 
to much love and trath, for it is not founded upon a 
rock, but on sand.” 

But Elizabeth's bridegroom, who had been impa- 
tiently watching her, now met ber glance, and secretly 
held out his hand to her. She quickly hastened back 
to his side, and there sat with him hand in hand. 

‘When Emily was egain alone with her perents, she 
could make few objections, as both of them were so 
much pleased with the bridegroom. 

“ That frank, open expression in his eyes is most 
prepossessing,” said the General. “‘ Besides, there 
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is something very knightly and tender about him. 
Little Elizabeth is floating in bliss!” 

“ Here, again, it seems as though God would be the 
meroifal guardian to His thoughtless children!” added 
his wife, tenderly. 

“J wish it from my heart,” Emily could now add. 

Yea, aha had come so far, but she could not yet 
“Delieve.” The victory was won with the Aunts 
Paula and Wins much more easily than at the Gene- 
ral’s. A promenade with them in the Zoological 
Gardons was almost enough to tranquillize their minds. 

Tho extremely handsome pair who attracted uni- 
versal admiration were their nephew and niece. The 
former was very attentive to the aunts, and when, 
among other light topica of conversation, the betrothed 
pair proposed that a room should be farnished in the 
new household, and set apart as “The Aunts’ Room,” 
they were perfectly contented and happy. 


CHAPTER XVI 


BLUE HEAVENS AND OLOUDS IN THE PERIOD 
OF BETROTHAL. 


‘Tr summer passed in undisturbed happiness. Mutual 
visita were constantly made. Herr von Kadden came 
to Berlin, or Elizabeth went to her grandparents; the 
latter not quite so often aa the betrothed would have 
liked. The mother was unwilling that Elizabeth’s 
remaining time with her should be shortened. Be- 
sides, Elizabeth had to be initiated into the mysteries 
of housekeeping ; to learn all about cooking, and wash- 
ing, and ironing, for which her graver studies hitherto 
had left her little time. She was exceedingly busy 
and eager for knowledge, and from time to time it was 
most amusing to hear her imparting her newly-ac- 
quired information to her bridegroom, endeavouring to 
prove to him that she understood the art of economical 
housekeeping to an incredible degree. 

“ Everything depends on the art of preparing food,” 
she one day observed ; “the ingredients are = very 
secondary matter; fifteen good coffee berries to three 


‘cups. 
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“Five berries, then, for one cup,” observed her 
bridegroom. 

“ Falecly reckoned,” exclaimed she triumphantly ; 
“ one cup from five berries is far weaker than throe 
cups from fifteen.” 

She explained to him the reason, and the thing was 
incontestable. 

« Ts is very eoonamicsl to eat stale bread,” she ob- 
aerved. 

« Now bread is much nicer,” he replied. 

“But stale is very good,” she continued; “ and 

then one never ought to buy the best bitter: in the 
first place it ia much dearer ; in the second, every one 
eats more of it.” 

“So,” concluded the bridegroom, very seriously, 
“Thave the prospect of weak coffee, stale bread, and 
bad butter." 

Wlisabeth was indignant ; the pleasure of having a 
pattern household should certainly rise above new 
bread and best butter. 

Herr von Kadden turned to his father-in-law to in 
quire of him how far, in this respect, the government of 
the woman extended. 

“We are entirely dependent on them,” asserted the 
Intier ; nothing but petitions are allowed us.” 

‘Mlisabeth langhed, and thought with perfect conii- 
donee, “ I should like to know where the limita of my 
government begin.” 
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‘When Elizabeth was at Woltheim, and occasionally 
presumed, her grandparents would now and then drop 
8 word that was unpleasing to her. 

“*My grandparents are decidedly mistaken ; where 
there is such deep mutual love, happiness ia certain ;” 
this was always her secret triumph. 

“Do you sometimes read and speak together of 
serious things,” asked the grandmamma once when 
Elizabeth was very confiding. 

“We have not exactly come to that yet, dear 
grandmamma,” was her answer; “bot I thank God 
daily for my happiness; and when this untrangui} 
period of betrothal is once over, F shall arrange my 
time beautifully, and we will daily read together.” 

“Have you spoken of it?” asked her grand- 
mamma. 

“No,” replied Elizabeth, “but I fully purpose 
doing 80; we are so short s time together always, and 
the summer has passed po quickly. In winter we 
ehall do better; one does not walk so much then.” 

“Do you still study English together?” asked her 
grandmamms. 

“No, we have given it up,” answered she, smiling; 
“only fancy, we always quarrelled over it. His pro- 
nuagiation was so different to mine, and he thought 
he was right; but I must know best—my English 
teacher had always been in distinguished families. 
As we observed that we never got over it without a 
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little fracas, we gave it up—you would not think how 
reasonable we are.” 

“Tf you could have borne with each other,” re- 
marked her grandmamms, “it would have been far 
more reasonable. Better to give up the strife than 
the cause thereof; oceasions for contest you will ever 
find; thus, if you were practising together and did 
not keep accurate time, would you give that up? or if 
you were walking together and quarrelled, would you 
be s0 very reasonable as to give up walking?” 

“ Grandmamma,” pleaded Elizabeth,, “it was never 
very bad, it was in mere sport. Ithas never been neces- 
sary to say the Lord’s Prayer,” she added, smiling. 

“ Do not defer it too long,” was her grandmamma's 
warning. ‘“ Dearest Elizabeth, the next time you have 
a little dispute, do try to give up. It is far better 
that you should learn to do s0 now. You do not 
know how sweet it is.” 

Elizabeth nodded, plearantly. 

“Fe is always uo good-natured, if I oppose him in 
anything.” 

In October, Elisabeth’s nineteenth birthday was ce- 
lebrated at her grandparents’; her parents, brothers 
and sisters, were all there. It was a happy day. As 
the grandfsther conducted the morning devotions, 
looked back upon the-past year and exhorted the he- 
trothed pair to lift up their hearts in love and thanks- 
giving to God, Elizabeth's bridegroom pressed ker 
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hand, and his thoughts sppeared to be soaring upwards 
in earnest gratitude. On the birth-day the wedding- 
day was fixed; in the spring, when the violet, were in 
blossom, it was to be. ‘The house was already taken; 
they had considered what part of the town was the 
best—-what amount of room they should require—what 
farniture would be necessary. Now, in truth the affair 
hed assumed a serious appearance. Elizabeth was 
very desirous to accustom herself to the dignity of » 
housewife, and could at times talk in the most reason- 
able way. She had permission to stay a fortnight 
after her parénts, brothers, and sisters, had departed, 
and this waa to be her farewell visit to her grandpa- 
rents. She was to spend the winter in activity and 
quiet with her mother. These autumn days were 
very beautiful; the bridegroom came regularly at noon, 
and stayed till evening. Each day brought a lovely 
walk or a ride, or some family pleasure at the Ran- 
ger’s, They made a few calls in Braunhsuson, but 
did not establish any intimacy with any one. Society 
in general was not quite satisfied therewith, at least it 
claimed the right of making many criticisms on the 
betrothed pair. 

“Just listen to me, Kadden,” began Herr von 
Stottenheim, very solemnly, one day. ‘‘ I must speak 
to you as a friend; you are neglecting all your sc- 
quaintances here to such an extent, that it will be very 
difficult for you to join our circle again, when you re- 

turn to it with your young wife.” 
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“T neglect them!” exclaimed Kaddeu, agtonished. 

“Qertainly, since you have been betrothed, you 
have altogether neglected us, You let yourself be too 
much absorbed, too much governed by her family. 
A man ought to keep his independence.” 

“J sesure you,” replied Kadden, smiling, “that it 
is my own independent desire to be 80 much With the 
family, becanse I am particularly happy among them.” 

You are a good youth,” said Stottenbeim, pa- 
ternally, “but you are gradually getting ensnared 
without any suspicion how; some day yon will be glad 
to appear again in our society with Your charming 
bride.” 


“She has not the slightest desire,” observed Kad- 
den, quickly. 

“But we bavel” exclaimed Stottenheim, and T 
must say, if she has no desire, she must have some 
consideration for you and your friends. She wishes 
that you should adapt yourself entirely to their way of 
life—a desire, by the way, which of course comes from 
them; but you must not let yourself be quite governed 
by tham; you must also remember what you owe to 
yourself.” 

Kadden had no such feelings. The representations 
of his friend were unfortunately somewbat true; 
ho had onoe or twice expressed a wish to take Eliza- 
both to parties which hia town friends had given, but he 
had always been dissuaded from it; and as he was 60 
perfectly happy with her, he had readily given up his’ 
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wish, To be spoken of by his friends in the way 
Stottenheim deseribed, was anything but pleasant to 
him; but he repressed his feelings, and said lightly, 

“Je it is my pleasure to be with my bride rather 
than in your society, you must own that I have s fair 
share in the decision.” 

“T repeat once more, you are deceived,” continued 
Btottenheim eagerly; “and I say to yon again, do 
not let these people quite get the ascendancy over you. 
I do not dispute their amiability ; I always fee! myself 
great pleasure in their company ; still you ought not, on 
that account; so entirely to forsake your friends; and 
if they persuade you to do 20, you must be # man, and 
consider that it is right to act according to your own 
judgment.” 

“Have you done?” asked Kadden, shortly. 

Btottenheim would have made some further repre- 
sentation. 

“T am exceedingly obliged to you,” continued Kad- 
den; “ make yourself perfectly tranquil, I will solve 
the problem quite to your satisfaction.” 

“ T was prepared for your anger,” resumed Stotten- 
heim kindly, but with perfect calmness; “ and I am 
not the least offended. I considered it my duty to warn 
you. You have still to dwell among us: you are wise 
enough to know that the kind of intoxication in which 
you now live must and will cease. Then you will na- 
tarally strive to resume again the intercourse you have 

Vou. L v 
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broken off, and you must not be astonished if you 
meet with cold looks. Besides, there is something very 
inconsiderate and capricious in this change.” 

“ T have not intentionally broken off my interoourse 
with my frionds,” Kadden interrupted, in a tone of 
annoyance ; “ it has happened quite naturally, and when 
T am once married, will be as naturally resumed.” 

“With that answer I am fully satisfied,” said Btot- 
tenheim, giving his hand to his friend. “And now do 
me the pleasure to jom un in the hunt to-morrow. 
The Colonel will give you a seat in his carriage home, 
the dinner will be late, and the ride af night is not 
exactly pleasant.” 

Kadden was thoughtful for 2 moment. He really felt 
that he had no longer a free choice in such cases. 
“ Hlizabeth would be only two days more in Woltheim; 
how would she like him to devote one of those two to 
a wild-beast chase? In the first place, she would little 
like the hunt, because she dreaded his bold riding, 
and then to remain 2 whole day from her, to pass it in 
such foolish company sa she would call it, would be un- 
endurable.”” 

‘ My bride will be only two more days in Woltheim,” 
ho observed at length, with forced tranquillity ; “that I 
would rather be with her than join the hunt, you will 
think only natural.” 

We are again on the old ground,” replied Stotten- 
heim, ‘ you must do it as a matter of policy; you 
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must prove to your friends that you are not entirely 
under petticoat government, and can do as you will.” 

“ Madness !” exclaimed Kadden wrathfully. 

« Do it to please me,” Stottenheim entrested, who 
really meant quite kindly in his fashion. “I have 
undertaken, and certainly do hope that you will accept 
this invitation.” 

“ Very well,” said Kadden, hastily. “ I will oome ; 
of course I shall not stay for the dinner, but after the 
hunt ride at once to Woltheim.” 

His friend was quite agreed; but he went on to 
urge that evéry one, with due caution, should keep his 
own place in the world, should know how, with akill 
and tact, to avoid giving offence on all rides, and 
should himself be a pleasant member of the grenl 
human family. Kadden said very little in answer, 
but inwardly digested it; and he was very glad when 
his talkative friend withdrow, and he could take the 
road to Woltheim. He had already learned no much 
from his intercourse with Herr von Budmar, that he 
could feel the emptiness and poverty of Stottenheim's 
views of life, but he had neither courage nor know- 
ledge enough to oppose them. Moreover, his mother- 
in-law’s conclusion of all earnest conversations, was 
evor that she could speak from experience ; and she 
always besought him not to sacrifice his own happi- 
neas to vain worldly considerations. He had slways 
been perfectly agreed with her, and had declared, that 
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if he were only once blest with Elisabeth he should not 
care for the whole world, and he had ever pictured to 
himself his houschold-life a8 something very peaceful 
and lovely. That the waves of the outer world might 
rise against such a life and shake it to its base—that 
the most trifling things might disturb it, if it was 
founded upon the sand of mere good humour, the 
Kindly emotions of a weak human heart, he never an- 
ticipated. He rode very slowly to Woltheim; he 
could not hide from himself that he was rather afraid 
of imparting to his little spoilt queen s decision that 
was of course somewhat foolish. ; 

“ Foolish!” he arked himself; “yet why? am I 
to give up the hunting that has always been no great a 
pleasure? No, not give it up,” was the answer; 
“but to-morrow I would certainly rather have been 
with my sweet bride than with those gentlemen, set- 
ting aside that one might give up a real pleasure for 
love of one’s bride. But now from weakness, from 
fear of the foolish opinions of men, he had made the 
promise. Ho had often heard in the family whose 
perilous atmosphere he now breathed, that the word of 
God in all things is the only safe guide, even in the little 
things that seem of no importance, but in reality are 
20, because our whole life is made up of little things, 
A man who takes the word of God as his rule of oon- 
duct would have been quite above euch contemptible 
pride and fear of man on such an occasion. Such a 
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man would have said quite tranquilly and good- 
humouredly, “ Whether men think I am under petti- 
coat government or not, is to me perfectly indifferent. 
T will now do what is right and pleasant to myself and 
my bride, Your interest for my happiness or unhap- 
piness I refer to the future, which I await in perfect 
tranquillity.” By such decision he would best have 
proved hisindependence. or if we take the Word of 
God aa the rule for our conduct, it is wonderful how 
ail things are ordered, not only in the most prudent, 
but in the most pleasant way. Such reflections came 
to the thoughtful Bridegroom, almost against his will. 
Ho was too sensible not to feel now that his good 
purposes and strength of will were being terted. He 
argued the subject almost angrily with himself, then 
exoused himself, and said, 

“The whole thing was mere nonsense, and not 
worth consideration.” 

But he could not be entirely comforted by this, ax 
a saying of the grandfather's occurred to him perpe- 
tually—* As a man acts in the little things of life, 80 
will he sot in the greater.” In this mood he arrived 
at Woltheim. Elizabeth was lovely and joyous as 
ever. She had always new ideas to impart, and new 
proposals to make. To-day it was a window for 
flowers in the now dwelling—on the south side of 
courae—and a little hen-house for the English fowla 
Unole Karl had promised her. They were of a eupo- 
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rior breed, and would be much in the stable, wo that 
not a grain of corn would be wasted. Herr yon Kad- 
den was charmed with her, and entirely forgot the 
fatal hunt. She inquired about the measure of the 
windows in the new house, which he daily promised 
to bring her, and which she realy must have for the 
curtains and blinds. He had forgotten them again. 

“You will bring them to-morrow, at all events,” 
she earnestly entreated. 

“ To-morrow, I fear, it cannot be ;” he now began, 
thinking to himself. “Courage! She must know 
now; but I will speak very gently and kindly.” 

“Why not?” she hastily demanded. 

«To-morrow I must go early to Breitenfeld to the 
bunt.” 

She looked at him in astonishment, 

“¥ go very unwillingly,” he added, kindly; “ but I 
cannot avoid it.” 

“What compels you?” she demanded. 

“My friends wish it very mach.” 

“But you might have known that I should have 
wished it just as little,” she exclaimed, angrily. ‘1 
cannot understand how you could promise without first 
speaking to me.” 

“It would have been very unpleasant tome to have 
refused; and I hoped, for my sake, you would have 
permitted it,” he continued, smiling, though he felt 
already that he did not so far stand above the thing as 
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on many previous little disputes, and that he could 
now think Elisabeth’s cross imperious tone amusing. 

“Permit? No! But as far as I am concerned, you 
ean do what you will,” she exclaimed, most ill- 
humouredly. 

He felt his breast heave. “She is anything but 
pleasing now,” he thought. He looked very serious, 
but said nothing. 

“Only, do not say that you go very unwillingly,” 
she continued, with great vehemence. “A man does 
not allow himself to be compelled to do such stupid 

cnet 8 

“I promised reluctantly,” he replied, still more 
gravely ; “but now it will be much easier to me to 

” 


“How can you say that to me?” she asked, with 
trembling voice. 

“Recollect what you have said,” was his short 
answer, as he left the garden-hall and went to the 
grandparents in the sitting-room. 

“Here are the limits of my government,” thought 
Bllizabeth, “to please his friends he is unkind to me.” 

She walked to the window. The many-coloured 
autumn leaves were lying on the path and on the turf, 
80 still in the sunshine. The trees with their scant 
foliage stood out gloriously against the deep blue sky; 
but all looked very silent and melancholy. A few 
faded flowers hung their heads mournfully, and a few 
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bees were humming around them, seeking but finding 
little, Elizabeth thought on the lovely May days, and 
the overflowing glories and blossoms of spring—it was 
as though the flowers and blossoms of her love-world 
had faded also. 

“Tf he is unkind to me, I cannot be happy,” she 
added to her reflections. “ Certainly, I was rather 
hasty—and why? Would my father haye asked 
mamma if he were to accept an invitation or not? or 
would uncle first ask Aunt Julia? No.” But she had 
looked upon her love as something far more sunny 
and besutiful than theirs. ‘ What would the grand- 
parenta say if they had heard the quarrel?” She 
blushed in surprise as she reflected on her words. 
“ Bat,” she added, “TI have often been angry before, 
and he has laughed and made mo happy again; he 
was in an ill temper to-day.” That change could 
take place in his mood was the first sad experience 
she made, Her final conclusion was, that she would 
wait and see whether he would not first be friendly 
again, 

Tt was mid-day, They sat down to dinner. Uncle 
Karl, Charlotte, and the grandparents were affable 
and pleasent as ever. Herr von Kadden took a lively 
share in the conversation; but the grandparents both 
remarked that all was not quite right between the 
betrothed pair. 

On some occesion when the following day was men- 
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tioned, Herr yon Kadden observed, “ That he was 
invited to » hunt the next morning at Breitenfeld, 
and must go.” 

“That is the reason!” thought the penetrating 
grandpapa ; and he rejoiced that Elizabeth should 
know by experience she was not always to have her 
own way, 

“T am very glad of that,” he said, turning to the 
young man, “it is such beautiful hunting weather.” 

“T have no intention of remaining to the dinner,” 
he replied. 

“And why not?” interrupted the grandpapa, in 
some surprise. ‘The hunt dinners are not very en- 
joyable in ali houses,” he continued, smiling; “but at 
Breitenstein one can endure them. 

“Endore them! Well, perhaps so; but I have never 
much cared for such company,” said the young man, 
with equal truth and simplicity. 

‘Se much the better,” observed the grandmarma, 
pleasantly ; “we ladies do not much like these gentle- 
men-dinners.” 

Elisabeth had turned to Charlotte in the greatest 
sgitation, and listened to her various little remarks 
till the conversation between her grandparenta and 
bridegroom had taken another direction, and they 
rose from table. The grandparents now went to take 
their afternoon rest, and the betrothed pair as usual 
wont to the garden-hall, where Elizabeth worked very 
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diligently, while her bridegroom reed aloud to her. 
‘He took the book quite composedly, and merely said, 
“ Shall I read?” 

She only nodded. 

They had just begun at this time, “ The Word of 
the Woman ”—it was beautiful and romantic, Hlixsa- 
beth had chosen it herself. The story was given with 
wonderful power, and ins charming style. When she 
now saw herself mirrored in the tale she could not 
help feeling sad, and after she hed sat thus for a time 
near hime, and he had never once looked up to glance 
at her tenderly, she became still more miserable. She 
felt quite sure that he would not make the first ap- 
proaches to affability again—that she must yield; she 
would rather do it than see him sitting near her go 
cold and strange. Suddenly she laid her hand gently 
upon the book, and said, 

“ Ah! pray, dear Otto, do not read any more.” 

‘He looked at her searchingly, but he was himself 
very glad that this painfal scene had come to an end, 
and had little inclination to withstand her imploring 
looks. It was very difficult to him to listen tran- 
quilly while she acknowledged she had behaved very 
il, and that to punish her he must remain to the 
dinner. However, he heard her out calmly. The 
grandfather had strengthened him greatly by the un- 
important conversation at the dinner table. He did 
not touch on the little disagreement again, but Elisa- 
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beth saw by his happy eyes that he was fully recon- 
ciled. As they both again joined the grandparents, 
the latter at once saw how matters stood between 
them ; they saw by Hlizabeth’s child-like and ready 
compliance, and his certainly very affectionate but 
dignified ease, that thia time she had been obliged to 
yield. When the young pair, late in the evening, 
were taking leave of each other at the hall door, he 
said to her tenderly, 

“Tf you are so very amiable, I shall not be able to 
vide away to-morrow.” 

“ Ob, but you must,” she pleaded ; “ I particularly 
wish you, that 1 may the sooner forgive myself for 
having behaved so ill.” 

“ T don’t know yet,” said he, smiling. 

‘When he had mounted his horse, and she once more 
stretched out her hand to him, she earnestly implored, 
“ You must not come before to-morrow evening.” 

Qn the following morning quite early Stottenheim 
came to his friend. 

* Are you going?” he hastily demanded. 

“ I am not sure yet,” replied the other smiling. 

“ Oould you not gain permission?” asked Stotten- 
heim, shaking his head very sagely. 

“ Qn the contrary,” replied Kaddon, merrily, if 
I go with you, I shall only do it at the command of 
my bride.” 

Stottenheim looked greatly surprised. 
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“¢ And the grandpaps,” continued Kadden, “begged 
in the most pressing manner that I would stay to 
the dinner.” 

“ Really!” exclaimed his astonished friend, ‘“ that 
is quite charming ; and now you will go?” 

“ My bride,” replied Herr von Kadden, “ despite 
her command, will be very happy if I surprise her.” 

“You can be happy to-morrow,” laughed Stotten- 
heim. 

And after the bridegroom had inwardly vacillated 
for a short time, he resolved to go with his comrade, 
and ordered his servant to saddle his horse. On the 
game morning quite early Elisabeth went for a walk; 
it was so fresh and dewy, the sun was shining brightly, 
and she was so happy. She took her little Bible with 
her, and meant to go to the beginning of the fir-wood, 
and find some sunny nook to sit in and read. Lat- 
terly she had seldom done this; her communings with 
God had been very short; she had merely brought to 
Him her overflowing happy heart, filled with gratitude 
and prayers for the continuanee of her bliss. She had 
always flattered herself that, by-and-by, ahe should 
find more time and regular hours for serious things. 
When she was once married, she would be no longer 
so dissipated and so engrossed with other things. 
She sat before the fir-wood with her Bible in her 
hand, but she did not open it. Why had she seated 
herself just here, where she could see the cherry-tree 
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avenue, and the road from Braunhausen? Foolish 
child in her heart was the secret hope, that in spite of 
her earnest desire, he would give up the hunting and 
come, and that he would even come earlier, as on ac- 
count of it he had leave of absence. Therefore she 
gat here looking towards the cherry-tree walk, and 
forgot the precious volume on her lap. She sat some 
time and mused, then rose and walked to and fro, and 
again sat down, but he came not, At last she was 
obliged to give up her foolish hope, and take her way 
home without reading; she was to-day so untranquil, 
she could not collet her thoughts; but on her way she 
opened her Bible, meaning to take the first verse that 
eame for her consolation. She opened at the Psalms, 
and her eye fell upon the words, “ From the ends of 
the earth will I call upon Thee, when my heart is in 
heaviness. O set me up upon the rock that is higher 
than I; for Thou hast been my hope, and strong 
tower for me against the enemy.” 

“Ah! yes, I haye many enemies in myself,” she 
said, with a sigh. “I know not how it will be with 
me. Dear Lord, pardon me, that I act as though T 
could be happy without Thee ; I know well that this 
could not be, but I am now very weak. I am tor- 
mented with the thought how it stands with our love, 
whether he loves me still so much as he did at the 
beginning, snd whether I love him as much to-day 
aa T did yesterday. After what happened yester- 
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day, he should have come to-day purposely to re- 
ward mo. If ho understands my heart, he must 
know that he would have made me so very happy if 
he had come, and then all would have been right again. 
But I am very doubtful whether grandpapa is not 
right, that a mmtual love neither suffices for happi- 
neas or comfort in all cases. here is nothing left for 
me now but to be loving and affectionate to him or the 
matter will be worse, for grandpapa seems to be quite 
right—men cannot endure that one should reproach 
them, and that is certainly very bad. I always thought 
one might bear anything for love; but if one is » 
Tittle cross and angry, the love that is underneath is 
not remarked, and the very love in such a case is no 
help to one. It would be better st once to say the 
Lord’s Prayer, and beg the dear Lord to help—better 
to do willingly what one must do. But it is all very 
different to what I had thought and dreamed ; and oh! 
it is very sad.” 

Hlixabeth was occupied with such thoughts the 
whole long day. She continually reminded herself 
that she must receive her bridegroom in the most 
affectionate, tender way, and strengthened herself in 
this reasonable resolution with the most gentle and 
loving reflections. When the sun was sofily sinking 
in the west, she wandered forth alone to meet him. 
She had searcely gone s few bundred paces in the 
averue, than she saw him in the distance galloping 
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towards her. Why was she then startled instead of 
glad? Alas! the painful thoughts she had been 
atroggling sgainst the whole day again rose up in her 
heart. “If he loved me as much as he did formerly, 
he would not have stayed away the whole day, just as 
we are about to be separated for the long winter; and 
if he loved me very dearly, he must have shared my 
longings.” As she thus reflected, her heart became 
sorer and heavier. “No, it is terrible, I can not be 
affectionate to him for love’s sake. I do not love him 
to-day no much as yesterday.” She spoke with the 
clearest conviction. But he was ever coming nearer, 
ahe most decide. She could fain have greeted him 
with tears, and have said—“I am unspeakably sad, 
‘because I cannot love you so well to day as hereto- 
fore. And then, how would it be? Affaira would 
be even worse, and my misery greater.” She stood 
still, with her bands convalsively pressed together. 
“Qh! dear Lord, can I then no longer for love of 
Theo yield and be gentle; help me, that I may not 
think whether he has been unkind to me or not. Let 
me only think of Thee, only remember it is Thy will 
that I should be kind and loving from my very heart. 
I have not yet quite lost the power of doing s thing 
for the love of God,” she thought, and suddenly her 
soul was lightened. ‘‘ Yes, for the love of God—that 
God who is ever nigh me with equal love and truth, 
and for whose sake Ihave lately done nothing. I can 
to-day do ons little thing.” 
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‘As the dreaded one stopped before her, vaulted 
from the saddle, and greeted her joyously, she was 
able to look into his eyes with perfect love and open- 
ness, 

Wo walked by her side, leading his horse by the 
bridle. ‘ You would not believe, dear Elisabeth, how 
I have longed for you,” said he warmly. 

“ And I for you!” was her whispered answer. 

“ Do you know, that this morning I was on the very 
point of coming to you?” he continued. 

She leant on his shoulder for answer. 

‘He bent over her, and looked inquiringly into her 
face. Yes, she had tears in her eyes, but she looked 
up 80 lovely and tender, she seemed to be neithor 
angry nor sorrowful; she was quite incomprehensible 
to him. He broke a slender branch from a young 
tree, and said, “Do you remember, Elisabeth, when 
the ice-blossoms covered this, and these leaves weror 
folded up in the little brown buds?” 

Elizabeth nodded. 

Now these leaves ure falling off, but underneath 
are the delicate brown buds.” 

“ And the lovely blue heavens and the sun are always 
there to entice them ont;” replied Elisabeth. ‘ Oh! 
have looked to-day on the deep bluc heavens. I sought 
to gaze into their depths, and the deeper I looked, the 
more calm and peaceful I felt it in my heart. Blue 
is so exceedingly lovely, like peace itself.” 

“ Therefore blue is the colour of truth,” said he. 
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“ And truth is more beautiful than love,” che re- 
plied hastily, for she feared she might betray the con- 
flicts of the morning, and involuntarily she looked at 
him with some timidity. 

He walked thoughtfully beside her; it was evident to 
him that she was quite changed to-day—he was acous- 
tomed to see her always bright and sportive. They 
came pasta chesnut-tree, whose beautiful coloured leaves 
strewed the turf and the path; the warm slanting rays 
of the sun fell ao golden and serene on the bank of young 
dirches underneath, that Herr von Kadden stopped 
involuntarily before the inviting seat. In another mo- 
ment he had fastened his horse’s bridle to a branch, 
and Jed Hlixabeth to the bank. She sat down ; he took 
both her hands, gave her a searching glance, and said, 
“ Now, dearest Hlizabeth, tell what you have upon your 
heart?” 

The attack was unexpected : tears started from her 
eyes. He begged her to speak, but it was not so easy. 

“ Do I cause your tears?” he asked. 

She assured him she did not weep because she was 
ead; but she would tell him all, if he would promise not 
to be angry. 

He gave the promise with his whole heart. 

She told him of her expectations in the morning, of 
her conflicta during the day, and her good resolutions ; 
and also that when she saw him coming from the dis- 


tance, she could not quite love him. 
Vou. I. x 
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“Tt was not really so,” she explained hastily ; “ but 
with so mnch resentment in my heart I could not feel 
the love. With all my efforts, I could not overcome 
myself, my heart was so exhausted. But when I 
resolved to yicld and be affectionate for the love of 
God, I found I sould do it.” 

Her bridegroom looked at her thoughtfully, and 
with the greatest interest. 

“ And now I am so vary happy,” she continued with 
great vivacity, “because I have found that I can bring 
all which would hinder me from loving you, to God. 
Iam not sed now, as I have been the whole day. I 
ehall no longer fear, come what may.” 

“ Dear Elisabeth, I too will bring all to God, which 
would prevent my loving you,” he replied much mov- 
ed. “I have for the first time clearly experienced that 
good will and firm resolutions are weak. You must 
pardon me, and love me stil]. I shall grow better,” he ~ 
added in s low voice. 

“ We will not believe that we are perfect,” she re- 
plied gently, “and then we shell not be so surprised or 
grieved at each together.” 

He kissed her fair forehcad in silence, then hastily 
arose and took her to the house, where the grand- 
mamma had already walked to the hall-door in some 
impatience. It was singular, but as if the grandparents 
sympathized in the mood of the young pair, they were 
calm, and thoughtful, and serious. They sat upon the 
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sofa, the grandmamme leaning her head upon her hus- 
band’s shoulder. Elizabeth sat by the aide of her bride 
groom, listening silently while he conversed with her 
grandpapa on serious subjects; they did not speak of 
doctrines, but the grandfather understood well how to 
esy exactly the thing needful without one offensive 
word. To-day he spoke again of the soul’s need; be- 
cause he trosted that now the young people had ex- 
perienced somewhat of this they would seek for help. 
Herr von Kadden for the first time was attentive. 
and desirous to be taught. Elizabeth looked up at times 
as if to convince herself that she waa really so happy 
as to have him there. She remembered so distinctly 
that evening in the past winter when her grandfather 
had spoken go seriously of the might of the world, how it 
led so many young souls into distress and ruin. Form- 
erly she had thought with flattering heart of her own 
happinesa, and had not ventured to dwell on his; to- 
day from her foll heart she could unite his happiness 
with her own, The song was echoing in her soul, 
“(Tn deep distreas to Thee I call ;” and as soon as her 
grandfather had made a pause, she rose up lightly and 
went into the garden-hall, where the piano was still 
standing. The song could no longer be kept down—she 
must sing it And she had only sung a fow lines, when 
her bridegroom was at her side, blending his beautiful 


tener veice with hers:— 
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"Fe Thom phonldst be extreme to view, 
‘The sin, the eril, that we do; 
Ab! who dare meet Thine eye? 


We have no goodness of ovr own, 


‘Without Thy grace we were but lost, 
‘That grace eo full and free.” 

‘When Elisabeth ceased, he took the book in his hand 
and read the song through to himself. The grand- 
parents bad listened, and the grandfather said in a low 
tone, 

“We must not be sorrowful if clouds and little 
storms overshadow their love's life—need sends us to 
God. Could they only learn their soul’s needs ere 
they go forth into the world, for it will never coase 
to perplex their ideas and feelings! Your motherly 
heart must not yearn to ace our betrothed ones always 
in overflowing spirits.” 

That evening Herr yon Kadden sat up late, musing 
on the occurrences of the past day. Never had the 
image of Elisabeth so moved his soul ss to-day. 
‘Yos, there is a mysterious inner life, and a mysterious 
world above us, and the threads that connect them 
alone give charm to life, and impulse to the soul, 
‘The vory sweetest draught the world can offer had 
been given to him in overflowing measure—a love that 
made him perfectly happy; but in the midst of his 
happiness he could not slways drive away the thought 
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—ean such joy be lasting? The world laughs at such 
honeymoon bliss; experience has taught it that such 
an exquisite bridal-love fades before the power of 
habit and of time—would it be any better with his love? 
His understanding bad often led him through such 
thoughts in strange paths before. “Elizabeth cannot 
slways charm me as she charms me now—and why, 
on the other hand, should ahe love me always? When 
tims and custom have cooled our love, may not 
another appear worthier of her affection than I am, 
for am I not 2 weak man, in spite of all my good re- 
solutions?” Elizabeth had never yet given him the 
slightest cause for jealousy ; all exterior opportunities 
lind been lacking; but for his sake shu had forsaken 
ali that had been hitherto dear to her, and she saked 
for nothing more than to love him without any rival 
in her heart. She wishes it, but will she be able to 
resist external influence? She is still little more than 
a lovely child. When with the grandparents, he had 
always felt, though he could not explain it to himself, 
that neither time nor cwtom could diminish their 
love. To-day the grandfather had said again, “To 
love and sorrow together, to share the needs of the 
soul together, that is the blessed and imperishable in 
love; but the joy of a love that belongs only to this 
world must be abandoned with this world.” He had 
often heard something like this before, and it had 
‘been incomprehensible to him. Now, after the oocur- 
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renoes of the last two days, the meaning was clear—he 
had glanced into the mysterious world above him. 
Blizabeth, in the necessity of her soul, in her conflict 
and victory, had first now become his own; she was 
not mere weak lovely child, she wae stronger than he, 
stronger through her child-like humility. How had it 
been with him, the man with the firm will, and the 
good conscience, in the first and lightest temptation, 
when for the first time he had thought that she was un- 
pleasing, his love had shown him no way of escape, 
because he felt anger only; and although he had 
outwardly commanded himself, inwardly he was in 
need, and knew no other way to help himself, save to 
rise up and go away in anger. How would it have been 
if Elisabeth had not been the first to yield? Yester- 
day, he argued, she was decidedly wrong, and caght to 
have yielded; but to-day whenher heart was reallyright, 
if she could not have brought to the Lord whatever 
hindered her love, if sho had been cross and salky, how 
would it have been? He felt himself in a labyrinth, owt 
of which he must find his way. Elisabeth, with her 
tender conscience and world of sensitive feelings, even 
in these little occurrences felt her soul’s need, and 
sought the right help; he could not picture to himself 
how it could have been otherwise with her. He thought 
of a masiden like Adolfine, and certainly not without 
blushing. At his first coming she bad enchanted him; 
he thought her interesting, fascinating; at times he felt 
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a slight repugnanee to her naiveté, His healthy, upright 
natore, kept him from hastily following up his fooliah 
inclination ; and it was fortunate that this very nasveté 
gave him the right to treat Adolfine as a child, and to 
draw back at the right time. Adolfine compared with 
Hlisabeth—he drew breath. Tho difference betweon 
them was now first intelligible—both beautiful, child- 
like, and good-natured—the one was entirely engrossed 
with the beauty and pleasures of this world ; the other 
looked upwards with love and yearning. 

“We will give up to God whatever will hinder our 
mautual love.” 

That should be now his word of consolation, if his 

reason should lead him into strange paths. Mutual 
souls’ need binds two hearts tenderly together; good 
fortune and the pleasures of the world draw them 
apart, 
These were not mere reflections to-day. No; his 
understanding would have risen up to oppose them— 
they were the life of his soul, the warm pulsations of 
his heart. He felt that Elizabeth’s heart could never 
again tarn away from him; a mighty power bound hor 
to him, and thia power would hold her fast in all the 
distress that he, or the world, or her own heart, could 
cause ber. And how was it with him? Involuntarily 
he held ont his arms. 

“ At Easter she will be mine own; I will guard her 
as my heart's best treasure. 1 will be @ child with 
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her; I will be bumble, and Jet her Jead me into « 
world that I cannot comprehend, but after which I 
yearn, that my happiness may be complete and im- 
perishable.” 

During these refleotions the melody was ever in his 
soul that he had sung that evening with Elisabeth ; it 
was blended with his present feelings, and it was in it- 
self very moving. He tried to recall it on the piano, 
bat he would willingly have known the words. He 
had no hymn-book of his own; though he had long 
meant to buy one, he had always forgotten it. His 
servant was not at home, and as he could not ask him, 
he resolved to apply to his landlady, The good-natured 
Frau Friedrichs ran to fetch her best, with ita gilt 
edges and gold cross on the cover; and as the Lieu- 
tenant took it from her, a slight feeling of shame and 
embarrassment came over him. He had some trouble 
in finding the song, #8 he did not know the beginning. 
At last he remembered that it must stand among the 
penitential ones, and there he found it. He played 
and sang it through without real faith or repentance ; 
it seemed good to hie soul to impress this eong upon 
it, and he laid the book aside with the decided resolu. 
tion to send for one in the morning. Tlisabeth was 
again in Berlin, and Herr von Kadden quietly settled 
at Braunbausen. The approaching wet and stormy 
weather constrained both to lead a very monotonous life, 
‘He was obliged to content himself with the circle he 
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had learnt to regard as tedious. He could not ride to 
‘Woltheim on account of the bad weather and roads, 
and he had permission to go to Berlin only once be- 
fore Christmas. Thus it happened quite naturally that 
he was again led into the same society he had forsaken 
in the summer. He joined the mess at noon with hia 
unmerried comrades, and listened to the usual conver- 
sation in such company—young ladies, promotions in 
the different regiments, horses, dogs, and hunts. After 
dinner Herr yon Stottenheim often sat with him for 
hours, talking to him very good-humonredly without 
much meaning, or his younger comrades came to his 
room and were merry, So long as he was in Braun- 
hausen, his room was the regular rendezvous; for, 
though not prodigal, he was very generous. Soarcely 
& day passed, that his servant did not fetch table- 
linen from the old chest to serve up something or 
other. Besides this private company, he again visited 
& few married comrades; and at the Bonsaks’ espe- 
cially, contrary to Stottenheim’s expectations, was 
welcomed in the most friendly way. Frau von Bon- 
sak and her elder daughters, who were always ready 
for entertainments, rejoiced already at the approsching 
intercourse with the pleasing, youthful wife of the 
‘Lieutenant, and Adolfine was so engrossed with a new 
love affair, that she had long forgotten the rude Herr 
von Kadden. The Colonel’s wife was even so bene- 
volent as to take great interest in the arrangementa of 
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the new household, to give him good counsel, and take” 
some trouble on his account. 

Our every-day life, with its invisible power, exer- 
cises a great influence over the human mind. Herr 
von Kadden soon looked upon this manner of living, 
speaking, thinking, and acting, as something quite 
natural and customary. The life with his bride, their 
ideas and discourses, be had never spoken of to anyone ; 
it now came to his mind again as something exquizite, 
but so strange and peculiar. The occurrences of the 
last few days in the sutumn now seemed {o him almost 
enthusiastic. The song-book which, true to his par- 
pose, he had bought, lay unused on the piano. It was 
muuch the same with Hlizabeth—her light fancy had 
soon floated over the little significant scenes with her 
bridegroom. She was fully convinced she had been a 
simpleton, and had needlessly tormented hervelf; all 
‘was now so full of delight and marvel. Her letters be- 
came very charming and bridelike; she never introdaced 
any serious topic. ‘“ He is not accustomed to it,” she 
thought, “and when one is not used to speak of those 
things, it is very difficult to do so; one rather keeps 
them to oneself.” His letters were tender and beauti- 
fal, and so earnest and manly, that a feeling of re- 
spect ever mingled more and more with her love. While 
reading them, she felt again all that he had said to her 
in moments of serioumness or emotion. And po it was 


with her letters; if they never spoke of religious 
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feclings, they were penetrated with its spirit; for at 
least, she yearned for a guide, and the lovely child-like 
world that she opened to him without ny reserve, 
moved his heart more than his understanding would 
confess, 


CHAPTER XVIL 
THE LAST WINTER IN BERLIN. 


Ar length the weeks before Chrismas were passed. 
‘The bridegroom went to Berlin, and remained there 
till the New Year. The days were very beautiful, 
and the whole Kubneman family became fonder than 
ever of Klizabeth’s beloved Otto. Elise remarked with 
joy that he had gained a certain ascendancy over 
Blisabeth, and in the little disputes and teasings that 
sometimes took place, he was now considerate and 
reasonable ; 80 thet Elizabeth much more quickly be- 
came good-hamoured and amisble. How far a certain 
seene in the past sutumn had contributed to this, was 
not clear even to the betrothed pair. If he often per- 
mitted her, to Emily’s regular horror, to play the 
queen, and he especially exigeante, there needed only 
one rapid, searching glance to make her cautions. If 
she then immediately yielded, and he was the same 
attentive bridegroom, only one person present re- 
marked that he had anything to do with her com- 
pliance, This one person was Schlosser, and it was 
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strange that two men so entirely different should feel 
themselves so drawn to each other. It waa not exactly 
8 friendship that was established between them, but 
rather on all occasions a mutual sympathy. 

To Emily, on the contrary, Herr yon Kadden was 
insufferable; and the good reports for gentleness and 
consideration he had won in the first half of his visit, 
‘were very nearly lost on two or three occasions when 
he was in her society. The last time he wan on the 
verge of being impetuous and disrespectful to her ; but 
Schlosser kindly held his hand to him, and said, 

“Dear cousin, we must be indulgent with young 
ladies.” That acted as a charm. 

“Pardon me, dear Schlosser, that I never can agree 
with Fraulein Emily,” he replied, with a sigh, Then 
turning to Emily, he added playfully, “I almost fear 
we never shall learn to do p90.” 

“I fear as much,” she replied, coldly, and the 
affair was ended, 

As soon as Kadden was alone with his mother-in- 
law, he opened his heart very freely to her. 

“Poor Schlosser!” he exclaimed, warmly, “he 
eannot be happy with her; that girl would drive me to 
despair. Ido not know—however, I will say no more.” 

“Dear Otto,” said Elise, gently, “ we must all have 
patience with each other.” 

‘No one can have patience with her,” he hastily 
exclaimed. 
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* Schlosser can,” said Elise, quietly. 

‘Now, may the dear God help him!” added Kad- 
den, with a sigh. 

Biise could not help laughing, but she took this 
opportunity of entering somewhat fully into Emily's 
peculiarities, her faults, and her excellencies. She 
granted that her reason often misled her; but, on the 
other hand, she could not but extol her self-denying 
charity on all sides; she shrank from no exertion, 
devoted herself entirely to the service of the Lord, to 
the care of His poor, to children, and the sick. She 
went on besides to say that Emily knew the sharpnesa 
and hardness of her nature, that she never failed in 
love and reverence to her parents, and struggled with 
all earnestness against her faults to her bridegroom.” 

Kadden listened with interest, and seemed even in- 
clined to believe it. “ Perhaps I do Emily injus- 
tice,” he said; “I might even be ready to own it 
to her; but I am afraid of her strong character. De- 
spite her vexation with me, she would probably 
graciously condesoend to pardon me instead of ho- 
nestly quarreling.” 

Elise blamed this new censure, and assured him 
she only wished Elisabeth would learn to overcome 
her faults as Emily did, and would take her conacien- 
Souunety aa a0 exemple: 

“Dear mother, Se 
began Hert von Kadden. 
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“Will you not have more need of patience with 
her than Schlosser with Emily?” asked Elise, 
smiling. 

“Oh! if I bad only an eighth part of Schlosser's 
calmness {” he replied, hastily. 

“Have you not?" asked she again. 

He shook his head, smiling. 

‘You nee, then, my dear Otto, that we all have our 
faults, and that we must bear each other's with pa- 
tience.” 

At that moment Elizabeth entered, and the pair 
stood hand in hand before the mother, as she said, 

“You will both have need of it with each other,” 

“That we certainly shall; bat do not be anxious 
about us,” exclaimed the bridegroom, warmly, “we 
shall settle our little affairs very well.” 

“With (od’s help,” she observed, kindly ; and the 
pair nodded in assent. 

On the morning following New Year's Day, Herr 
von Kadden went to pay a few farewell visite, and 
Hlisabeth went with him. After they had been to Frau 
von Warmholz, they went to the old sunt’s, the dogs’ 
great friend. Elizabeth had made this acquantance 
since her betrothal, and had most dutifully paid her 
regular visita aa niece, much to the delight of the old 
Jady who had once seriously asserted that she was not 
quite sure which of the two she loved best, her pleas- 
ing niece, or her dear Diana. 
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As the betrothed pair returned through the wintry, 
gloomy streets, they reminded each other of a similar 
day when they had met here so unexpectedly. Hlixa- 
beth told him of her fears, that he would meet with 
some accident that night, and what anxiety she had 
‘been in about his faith. She spoke so confidingly and 
joyously, it was the best proof to him she was now 
easy on that head. Assured that he had exchanged 
‘his poor conscience-heaven for one fall of grace and 
love ; he was rejoiced to hear her, and thanked her with 
a tender look. The beautiful Christmas festival which 
he had passed for the first time in a family among 5 
cirele of Christ's children, of whom Elisabeth was 
the sweetest child of all, had given him a new glimpse 
of the mysterious world above him, The threads from 
sbove that had again entwined his sout he would 
gladly have tightened around him that they might be 
never torn away, leaving him without support. He 
took Elisabeth back to the house, and then went 
alone to call on Schlosser. He was kindly received, 
but both were slightly embarrassed, because the friend- 
ship of their hearts was too tender to venture out into 
the daylight. 

“J am afraid I distorb you,” said Herr von Kad- 
don, modestly; “you have business of greater import- 
ance.” 

“But none more pleasant,” replied Schlosser, with 
warmth, 
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“ Bre I depart, I must beg a favour of you," began 
Kadden. 

Schlosser looked at him inquiringly. 

“You must undertake our marriage discourse at 
Eoater,” continued Kadden, pressingly. 

“JZ!” exclaimed tho other in some astonishment; 
but he immediately added, with a smile, “I should 
certainly not make the kind of one you would 
like.” 

“rast in me,” said the petitioner, again, “I would 
40 willingly agree to all you will say.” 

Schlosser assured him that he would trust in him, 
and would undertake it. 

“TJ am sorry that I cannot be with you more,” 
resumed Herr yon Kadden, with some timidity. 

Schlosser gave him his hand, and said, “I will tell 
you quite in confidence, that I shall probably be the 
pastor of Wendstadt, the second railway station from 
you, and that I greatly rejoice at the prospect of see- 
ing you and Elizabeth frequently.” 

‘This probable event was discussed by both with 
interest. Wendstadt could be reached by the railway 
in half an hour, and lay on the road to Berlin; thus 
there would be constant opportunities for interecurse. 
Schlosser hoped, if he succeeded in gaining this post, 
to be married himself in the summer, 

“I must then learn how to agree better with 


Emily,” said Herr von Kadden, playfolly. “I must 
You. 1. Y 
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really beg your pardon, that I have so often been im- 
polite to your bride.” 

“Tn your place I ehould have been the same,” 
answered Schlosser, laughing. 

“Yes; only if you had been in my place,” said 
Kadden, with » faint sigh. 

« God only knows how hearts are drawn together,” 
observed Schlosser; ‘but it is well that Elisabeth is 
not like Emily,” 

“One of tho very things that vexes me with 
her,” continued Herr von Kadden, with great vivacity, 
“ia, that she always treats Elizabeth as a mere 
obild.” 

“Emily is wrong,” replied Schlosser, earnestly; 
“she will one day be convinced of it herself.” 

Kadden was content with this assurance, and the 
visit ended shortly afterwards in perfect amity. 

‘At the end of January, on a besutifal winter's day, 
Counsellor Kuhneman went again with his fumily to 
the General's for the Shakespeare reading. 

‘Blizabeth had received a letter from her bridegroom 
this day, in which he commissioned her to remind. 
Schlogeer of his promise about the marriage discourse, 
a commission she willingly undertook, as she partica- 
larly liked Schlosser. 

‘When they arrived, they found all the party at- 
eembled but Kmily, who was at s Secisty mesting. 

“Is she not « little too much taken up by these 


Christian societies?” asked the General, shaking his 
head. 

“Emily’s work has certainly accumulated very 
much lately,” replied his wife. 

“Yea, that is because we could not exist without 
your daughter,” began Frau von Wannhols ; “she is 
the very soul of all, unwoaried in work, and so dis- 
creet and practical in all business, that she at once 
lights on the right course.” 

“One of her best qualities,” began Clare, “is, 
that she knows how to keep such excellent order, and 
oan make head agninst the various opinions of so many 
ladies.” 

“ Most admirably does she that,” laughed Frau von 
Warmholz; and, turning to the General's wife, she 
added, 

“Dear friend, you should have seen how your 
daughter opposed the little Superintendent Frau Max. 
Of course she waa right ; wo were all on her side, and 
Frau Max was obliged to yield.” 

“Yoo,” said Elise, warmly, “she is sdmirably 
adapted for such affairs.” 

Her sunt and Schlosser were silent, while Frau von 
Warmholx was voluble in praise and admiration of 
Emily. Elisabeth had listened to the conversation 
with great attention; and turning now to Schlosser, 
from whom she had received the promise with regani 
to the marriage discourse, she observed, 
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“ Emily hag advised me to start little missionary 
society in Brannhausen, but I cannot.” 

Schlosser smiled. 

“Tf the elder ladies begin one, and I may quietly 
take an interest in it,” she continued. 

“ Yes, quietly,” repeated Schlosser. 

“ And then I must first ask Otto's permission. 
Emily says he must give me leave.” 

“ Must!” exclaimed he, in some surprise. - 

« T must not be treated as a child,” pleaded Eliza- 
beth. © I must not let myself be led astray in mat- 
ters of faith; Christ must ever be the first Master in 
my life.” 

“ He must,” replied Schlosser calmly, “but Obrist 
has nowhere commanded that » woman should join 
a missionary society against the will of her hus- 
band. He says, ‘ Obedience is better than pasrifice ; 
and,” he added with a smile, “I shall take care to 
impress that upon you in your marriage discourse, 
‘He shall be your master.’” 

Elisabeth looked at him affectionately with her clear 
glad eyes. 

“ T will ask Otto first,” she replied; “ and if I wish 
it very much, after a time he will give me leave.” 

“ Yes, begin your young household in all quietness 
with God,” said Schlosser; “live with your own 
family, with those nearest to you in the mind of the 
Lord; then you will be serving Him” 
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“ Tf Ioan only do thst,” interrupted she, doubifully. 

“ Without God we are weak, with Him we are 
strong,” was Schlosser’s reassuring answer. 

He was the only one in this circle who was not 
perpetually warning, blaming, and making her hesrt 
heavy; he always encouraged her. 

“ Dear Herr von Schlosser,” said Frau von Warmhol, 
tarning to him with great vivacity, while all her ring 
Teta danced on her little head, “ you must tell out 
your thoughts ; you are so very silent this winter when- 
ever wo speak of our meetings. ‘That is so strange of 
you. Have you any objection to them ?” 

“To societies, certainly not,” replied Schlosser 
quietly; “‘ but whether they are good for the lady 
members is in my opinion somewhat doubtful.” 

“For us!” exclaimed Frau von Warmhols in as- 
tonishament, 

Not for all alike,” was Schlosser’s answer. 

“The pastor means,” began Clara thoughtfully, 
“ when they take up too much time, too much exertion, 
as with poor Emily, who scarcely gets any rest.” 

Schlosser nodded, and looked straight before him. 

“Tt is delightful to me,” began the young Reifen- 
hagen, “that s man whose judgment one respects, 
should be opposed to this society-real. I know a lady 
whom I will not name, who, for the sake of those 
Christian duties, considers her little commonplace 
household ones beneath her dignity. She even re- 
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quires that her husband and children should rejoice to 
be neglected, and reverence her lofty yoestion. Her 
husband is actually so stupid 2s to do it.” 

‘¢ Herr von Reifenhagen, you are s dreadfal man!” 
exclaimed Frau yon Warmhols. “If a woman has 
especial gifts for working in a larger circle, it would 
be wrong to keep her back.” 

“ T would never permit a woman towork in large 
cirelo,” he replied, “ till she had discharged the in- 
significant duties that devolye upon her as wife and 
mother; and a woman who has husband and chil- 
dren has quife sufficient vocation. If she is benevo- 
Tent, and desires to serve tho Lord beyond her own 
house, life will afford her sufficient opportunities of 
doing it in all quietness. Unions take up too much 
time; they are, for ladies who have no vocation, very 
evoellent; and it is very proper that Miss Emily, the 
futuro young pastor's wife, should exercise her gifts so 
admirably.” 

Just then Emily entered breathless and weary. After 
greeting the company, she observed, 

“ T must have kept you waiting.” 

“ Yea, my dear,” replied Fran von Warmholz, 
“we may well, with our Shakspeare, wait for you.” 

Emily, sighing, sat down by her bridegroom, and 
replied, “ To-day I am quite unstrung.” 

“ Now, just relate all your proceedings,” began her 
ecasin Theodore. 
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“Tt would be little entertaining,” replied Emily, 
with s somewhat dignified amile. 

“Dear Emily, could I not sometimes take your 
place?” asked Elizabeth hastily; “I should like to 
see something of the life of poor people.” 

“No, child, you could not do ss I should,” answered 
Emily sniling. 

Elizabeth blushed, and added in some confusion, 

“ But I could go with you?” 

“ That might be, perhaps,” waa Emily’s indifferent 
answer, 

“ Dear Entily,” began Fran von Warmhols realous- 
ly, “ I am glad you are come ; you can help me to de- 
fend our societies against these gentlemen.” 

“ What gentlemen?” asked Emily, surprised. 

“These young gentlemen,” said Frau Warmholz, 
pointing to Schlosser and Reifenhagen ; “ but our chief 
enemy is Herr von Reifenhagen.” 

“TY doubt that,” interrupted Schlosser. 

“Were you against our societies?” said Emily 
sharply, turning to her bridegroom. 

“ Not against the societies,” declared Schlosser once 
mare; “ I only fear that certain members cannot bear 
this activity.” 

“ How po?” demanded Frau von Warmbols impa- 
tiently. 

“ Since you constrain me to speak,” began Schlosser 
with all seriousness, “I will plainly say out what I 
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think, Very few female minds can bear to be continually 
drawn out and busied, or to be the central-point of 
some conspicuous working-association, az their proper 
vocation is to rule in all humility and simplicity. I+ 
is almost impossible for men to be ever giving out, un- 
Jess they are in stillnesa collecting and gathering in ; 
it is much more difficult for women. Amid these unusual 
demands that are so constantly made upon them : there 
must be inner loss; and when I have the right to de- 
cide for Emily, I shall prescribe # year’s rost from all 
such things, that she may recover her strength.” 

“ Wilhelm 1” exclaimed Emily, almost alarmed. 

“Very good, my son, very good ;” chimed in the 
General, and immediately there began so animated 
disenssion between him, his nephew, and the Privy- 
Counsellor, that the others were necessarily silent. 
The result was undecided; the Counsellor could not 
properly complain, because his wife had never taken 
too great an interest in this Christian lady’s work ; the 
nephew had only the outer neglect in his eye, and the 
General could not exactly explain the reason of his 
“ This is the sum of all,” ssid Emily st longth, very 
tranguilly; “the gentlemen think we are unfitted for 
working in a large sphere ; we aro made for the house 
alone, and for their convenience.” 

“T was not thinking of myself,” answered Schlosser, 
gently, “ when I prescribed 2 year's rest from such 
work, but of you alone, dear Emily.” 
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*« Do not tease me, Wilhelm,” interrupted his bride ; 
"you know how accnstomed I am to my favourite 
work.” 

“My good friend,” began Frau yon Warmholz eager- 
ly, “wo are notto pat our light under a bushel; and 
Emily is especially called upon to bea light to all. I 
soc in her already the ideal of a pastor's wife.” 

“ And I, too,” interrupted Soblosser, “ a quiet, low- 
ly pastor's wife, who will be neither a manager of young 
ladies’ societies, children’s schools, or soup-kitohens.” 

Emily's lips quivered; but she was silent. After 
her unusual exertions in Inbours of love to-day, she had 
expected her bridegroom's approbation, but he was 
sadly inconsiderate. 

“ But, my dear Schlosser,” asked Fran von Warm- 
hols, “ is it not a great merit to devote one's life to 
such things? And Emily does it eo gladly.” 

“T could not live without this activity,” exclaimed 
Emily warmly ; “ all else in the world appears to me 
ag nought in comparison.” 

“ That you cannot live without such things should 
make you seriously reflect whether they are good for 
you,” observed her bridegroom. “It would be more 
difficult, at all events, to be the quiet simple pastor's 
wife, than to be the admired leader in these excellent 
works.” 

“There are simple people enough in the world!” 
exclaimed Emily. 

She did not mean to be so sharp, but she was vexed; 
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and suddenly « light fisshed into the minds of the lis- 
teners; they sew what was Schlosser’s especial mean- 
ing. This activity was no sacrifice to Emily, though 
she wished to serve the Lord with all sincerity, but 
the exact nourishment to her besetting sins. Schlosser 
waa totally unmoved by Emily’a vehemence ; he knew 
that she was vexed, and thought no worse of her than 
before. Ho gave her his hand in token of amity, and 
she speedily mastered her anger and tried to smile. 
To avoid an awkward pause, Frau von Warwhols 
exclaimed, . 

“Now I understand you—there is danger for the 
xeslous in this activity, but none for me and my Clara; 
we can work tranqnilly enough.” 

“ Till Clara’s future husband, if he should belong 
to our confederacy, enters his protest,” said the Gene- 
ral, mischievously. 

Clara looked upon her work to hide her confusion, 
snd Elise made some playfal remark for her. 

Young Reifenhagen, with his fine eyes, but eome- 
what passive features, had long fixed his eyes upon 
Clara; and the little circle had fow doubts but that 
poor little Clara, in spite of her struggling reason, had 
given her heart to a man with liver complaint; and 
the mildness of her gentle nature was to equalize the 
impotuosity and temper of a beloved and very estimable 
object. 

The reading was now begun, and the conversation 
took another direction. 
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Emily, with great self-command, had soon overcome 
her anger, and spoke of the reading with her usual 
composure and discretion, until the guests, and at last 
her father, had left the room, and she was alone with 
her mother and Schlosser. 

“Let us return once more to our discussion of this 
evening,” seid the latter, quite kindly. 

The mother appeared to have no objection to this 
Proposal, and it was plainly to be seen by Emily's ex- 
pressinn, that she was preparing for a battle. 

Schlosser’s searching glance perceived it at once. 
“ Not 20, dear Emily,” he exclaimed, “I have not 
the least intention of arguing with you; you know 
Tam no friend to argument.” 

“ But at least you will allow me to defend myself,” 
eaid she quickly. 

“Tt is unnecessary,” was his anawer. “I can de- 
fond you far better than you can do it yourself.” 

“Not always,” said Emily, sighing; “you blamed 
me to-day as though all I did was for my own honour, 
aud not for God’s.” 

“No, no,” answered Schlosser, earnestly, “ that 
would not be true; but I am still convinced that it 
would be better for you to seek to lead a more calm 
and simple life. I canuot prove it to you; you must 
experience the blessing of such stillness and humility. 
I have never thought of interrupting you in your pre- 
sont activity, which isa blessing to so many. I only 
advise you to begin the new starting-point in your life 
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in self-collected calmness. What will shape itself 
from this quiet, hidden life, by-and-by will be quite 
activity enough.” 

“ And, dear Emily,” said her mother, now taking 
up the subject, ‘I would advise you then not to take 
the lead in societies and such things; you will ever 
find cases for personal influence, where you can work, 
unnoticed, and find the profit of your past experience.” 

“ You are exceedingly careful for me,” said Emily, 
rather ironioally; but""—and she now spoke with great 
emphasis— I will renounce all these things; I will 
live in all stillness with God; I will show you that, 
as regards myself, this activity is nothing.” 

“That is the thing,” observed Schlosser, smiling ; 
“you must always show something; you should be 
willing to show nothing, and to be nothing.” 

Emily was startled. “You seem always to mis- 
take mo!” ahe exclaimed. “Iam to be nothing; I 
am quite suddenly to give up all thought, and to 
put my inner life to sleep. To my acquaintances I 
am all at once to be totally different; for example, 1 
am to say to Elisabeth, ‘I was quite wrong when I 
counselled you to some kind of activity and better 
expenditure of your time; it is far better to be un- 
thinking and childlike as you are.’ ” 

“ Say the latter to yourself, and not to Elizabeth,” 
interrupted her bridegroom; “she is childlike and 
innocent enough, and can bear counselling to some- 
thing more carnest.”” 
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“ And I warn you not to speak quite so slightingly 
of Elissbeth,” observed her mother. 

“Do you again wish me to take her as an ex- 
ample?” asked Emily, with a slight shake of the head, 
aa though this were something too incredible. 

“You know very well what we wish, my dear 
Emily,” said her mother, gently; “do not let your 
reason mislead you.” 

“That is difficult, when one is so clever,” aaid 
Soblosser, playfally ; and he looked into the eyes of 
his bride with mingled penetration and sympathy. 

“ Yes, it is very difficult,” she whizpered, as he took 
hin leave. 

“ But, with God’s help,” said he, in a low tone, and 
then went forth. 

As he left the house, Herr von Reifenhagen came 
towards him. 

“I have been waiting for you,” he exclaimed, 
hastily ; “I have something to tell you.” 

« But nothing new?” replied Schlorser, 

He smiled, and related, that after due considera- 
tion, he had ventured to proposo on the way home, 
and had received from Mother and Clara » provisional 
consent. At iret Clara thought she was more fitted 
to labour quietly in their societies, but he implored 
her to exercise her Christian love and patience on him, 
He ended his account by saying—“ Only to so modest 
a soul durat I have applied: no other would have en- 
dured me.” 
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“ Without the Lord’s help we are ali wesk,” replied 
Soblosser, “and it ia well if we can own this in our 
first rosy dawn of bliss.” 

‘They now separated. Both thought on their 
future this night with mingled hope and foreboding; 
and both, amid all their reflections, had the worda 
echoing in their souls— Without Glod’s help we ere 
all weak.” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


THE WEDDING. 


Tr was a lovely morning fourteen days after Easter. 
The heavens yere blue and the air soft; the larks sang 
and the violets blossomed; the children played before 
the doors, and the sparrows under the windows; the 
doves walked to and fro upon the roofs, or flew around 
in the golden sunshine with their silvery wings; and 
im the old gray house at Woltheim all waa joy and 
animation. Elizabeth's marriage was to be celebrated. 
The more confined house in Berlin was unsuited for « 
large family gathering ; therefore the grandparents’ and 
the Ranger's proposal to celebrate the marriage in Wol- 
theim was gladly accepted; and as fortunately there 
‘was neither measles, nor hooping-cough, nor inflamma- 
tion in the Counsellor’s or the Ranger’s nursery, but 
all were perfectly well, the wedding was » festival for 
great and little. On the eve of the marriage there was 
of course much noting of charades, and to the grest 
vorrow of the children, Elizabeth could not perform 
with them ; but, on the other hand, they had the asais- 
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tance of Frau von Warmhols, who, with her own be- 
trothed pair, had been much gratified by receiving an 
invitation tothe wedding, Aunt Wina, and the Ranger’s 
wife were particularly ingenious in aiding them. Verses 
poured forth from the lips of the young ones, touching, 
comic, or solemn, as the occasion required. But un- 
invited guests, as well as the expected ones, arrived. 
To these belonged Herr von Stottenheim with his 
younger comrades; and Elizsbeth, the queen of the 
banquet, received the homage that was offered to her 
on all sides, and which reached its ¢limax in her 
bridegroom, with undieguised transport. On the morn- 
ing of the wedding there was little stillness in the 
house, and Elisabeth stole into the quiet garden and 
the sunny cherry tree avenue, the dear old well- 
known path, She soon saw the expected one ap- 
proaching, and very speedily he was before her. As 
usual, he vaulted from the saddle and greeted her. 

“ For the last time you are come to meet. me thus,” 
said he, in a tone of emotion. “ Now we shall never 
more be separated.” 

She looked at him with her large eyes in such per- 
feet confidence and such exquisite loveliness, that he 
again thought, “ I will guard her os my heart’s best 
treasure.” 

‘He now left his horse to the servant, who was in 
attendance ; for Elizabeth proposed, to escape the bustle 
in the house, that they should go for a walk, They 
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went the same way the grandparents had chosen on 
their wedding-morn. They sat on the top of the fir- 
hill in the bright spring sunshine, and looked down 
upon the peaceful towers of Braunhausen; but their 
conversation was not so serious a4 that of their pre- 
deceasors, They were both too confident that they 
needed nothing more than their love to make them 
perfectly happy. The little sad experience during 
the time of betrothal was naturally forgotten now. 
The bridegroom was ever more assuredly convinced 
that he now, for the first time, knew his Elizabeth 
avight, was more resolved to support her, to show her 
tenderness ‘and consideration, and to be st least as 
patient with her faults as Schlosser was with Emily's. 
On the other hand Elizabeth did not doubt but that her 
bridegroom would ever become more amiable. It was 
only natural. How should be know how to treat Indies ? 
From hia childhood up he had only been with men ; sho 
must first teach him, and she hoped that he would be 
a docile scholar and continually improve ; she was quite 
confident beforehand, The bridegroom now reminded 
her sportively that here formerly her grandmamma had 
assured her bridegroom she should hear nothing more 
gladly than the command, “ And he shall be thy 
master.” He said it in mere sport, for the very possi- 
bility of such rule lay far from him just now. 

“ From grandmamma that was very natural,” said 


Filizabeth, sagely ; “ she had seen my great-uncle treat 
Vor. T. 2 
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his wife tyrannically, while she was always compliant 
and gentle. In former times that was often the cus- 
tom, therefore grandmamma was very fortunate in 
obtaining so amiable =» muster, and might well say 
that; but I have already told her that the times are 
altered, and all that is no longer the fashion.” 

The bridegroom smiled, but appeared to be per- 
feotly agreed. 

“Tn those reasonable marriages, or in casos where 
the daughter was obliged to say ‘ Yea,’ because the 
parents said yes, that was all very well,” continued 
Elizabeth ; “‘but where people love each other it is 
quite otherwise—it would not be endurable for one 
to be superior to the other.” 

The bridegroom nodded again, and at any rate lis- 
tened as attentively as that former bridegroom, when 
his bride was telling him in all humility, that she 
could not comprehend how he would always love her; 
that she looked upon his love as an especial blessing 
from God; and that she would trast to Him for its 
continuance. That the humility with which she #0 
cheerfully saw x master in her bridegroom, resulted 
partly from his being of » very tender nature that 
would certainly never exercise undue authority over 
her was unknown even to herself. Her granddaughter 
saw the thing in » different light. 

“Look here, dear Otto,” she continued, in the 
most instractive manner, “if I am wrong, I will see 
it; if you are wrong, you mrust see it.” 
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“Of course,” observed the happy bridegroom, ‘ but 
if we should both be wrong?” he added, laughing. 

“Thon wo must both see it,” said she briefly, and 
the affair was settled. 

‘When they returned to the house, it was time to 
dress, Blizebeth had chosen to be arrayed by her 
mother and grandmother, and much to Aunt Wina's 
indignation had decidedly declined all other help. 
‘The three now passed one sweet happy hour together 
in the room that had once belonged to Hlise. To 
Elisabeth it was all 2 dream. Sbe allowed her- 
aelf ta be adorned like a child, listened to all the 
gentle, loving, and serious words of her mamma and 
grandmamws with plessure, and assented to every 
thing; from first to last it was a dream. She was 
now ready, and the bridegroom entered. Elise was 
60 moved, she could say little to her deeply-touched 
children, and to her inner sorrow she was obliged 
to confess to herself that she had never spoken out her 
doopest thoughts so openly and heartily to her son as 
she had intended. She had always considered too 
amich how she should treat the subject, that is, bow she 
should speak of religious matters in the clevorest way, 
and cleverness in such cases avails but little; simpli- 
city is ever securer and firmer on the ground of faith. 
She bad certainly often talked with him in a serious 
and motherly way; but any well meaning and con- 
ecientious mother, who had little religion, might have 
spoken the same. The grandmamms, on the contrary, 
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had from the beginning acted quite differently with 
the new son. Simply snd openly, she had ever allow- 
ed. him to look upon the richfalnesa of her devout life, 
leaving it to the Holy Spirit to work therewith as He 
would, Such a course is better than sll human 
eoheming, and the young mau loved the grandmamma 
with a childlike devotion, that made himself quite 
happy. How willingly did he now listen to her gentle 
words and fervent wishes for their happiness, which 
all pointed to Christ as the only way t 
“You may certainly expect a better marriage dis- 
course than I and my dear Fritz hed,” she concladed ; 
“but the minutes before the marriage, when we can 
collect ourselves alone, are very precious; you must 
now have them, and read together my beautiful mar- 
She left the chamber with Elise, and the bridal-pair 
stood alone at the window. He took the paper and 
reed the poem; Elizabeth did not look on. She know 
it before, and she read it now in his features and in hia 
eyes, ea ehe leant against him, eo entirely confiding in 
his love and goodness, and in his guardianship, ag 
though there were now nothing more in the world for 
her to fear. He had read— 
‘ Haal to that house, al good befall, 
‘Where Jesas Christ s Lord of ali! 
Ab! af Eis presence were not there, 
‘How esupty and bow lone xt were!” 


He could not exactly comprehend it, but his heart 
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was softened and filled with gratitude and joy; that 
ho was about to begin a household life caused him deep 
emotion. To God, who had called him from his empty 
solitary life to this fullness of life and joy, hia life 
should certainly belong; that was as much a matter of 
course as the certainty of his happiness that lay ont- 
spread so rich and fair before him. 
“The poem is for you, too, dear Elizabeth,” said ho, 
to his bride. 
«TI know it by heart,” she answered, softly. 
‘They read the last verse once more, together— 
This nolemn pledge myself I take, 
‘And with my houge this ovenant mae, 


‘Though ali men from Him go swuy, 
‘We will be constant found for aye.” 


Elizabeth had no especial thoughts during the read- 
ing, atill leas any serious purposes—all came to her as a 
matter of course ; nothing could to-day be more natural 
and easy than to be religious, amiable, and happy. 
Tu this mood the bridal-pair stood before their friend 
Schlosser; both heard that his discourse was very ear- 
nest and quite after the old fashion, and both were 
quite agreed therewith. After the marriage they knew 
very little about it, especially Elizabeth; the novel 
avid wonderfal in the day's proceedings had taken 
#0 great hold upon her;——from the taking her 

, place in the carriage, the eager crowd in the little 
town, the festival-clad relations, her husband at her 
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side ;—all, all passed before her as a dream. Even 
the stately dinner she could not quite comprehend, 
and not till the company separated, some to the differ- 
ent rooms, some to the garden-hall, or out into the 
warm bright sunshine, did she come to herself, She was 
then most affectionate to all; she embraced her grand- 
mamma again and again with the utmost fervour, 
Kissed her grandpspa’s band, explained in all serious- 
ness to her mother how ehe should keep her honse- 
Keeping books, and could scarcely wait to teach her 
new maid to cock after her own fashion and not 
after Aunt Julia's. (This same maiden was an old 
ervant who had already been instructed by her aunt.) 
She made many friendly assurances to her Aunt 
Julia, thanked her heartily for all the trouble she had 
taken about her wedding, and promised her in all 
sincerity she would never quarrel with her again, but 
keep good friends, She especially rejoiced at the 
prospect of the delightful musical evenings at the 
Banger’s; she could walk quite well from Braunhansen 
to Woltheim ; and her uncle hed promised to drive ber 
in the winter and in the evenings. Uncle Karl had 
woven some particular speculations on to Elisabeth's 
wedding. She was to obtain regular information for 
him from the ladies of her acquaintance of the prices 
of butter, milk, and eggs, that he might not be com- 
pelled to rely on the honesty of his messenger. 
He had explained to Charlotte, if he could save 
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penny in each pound of the weskly sixty pounds of 
butter, there would be s crown a week, fifty-two 
crowns the yeer. ‘This money, in the shape of hams, 
potatoes, cabbeges and turnips, should pass into 
‘Flissbeth’s housckeeping ; thus it would remain in the 
family, and be a pure saving! 

haslotte was struck with this excellent idea, 
and admired much the pradent foresight and not- 
able management of the good Herr von Budmar. 
Natarally, Elisabeth made no objection to this pro- 
posal; and in her Uncle's presence she told her be- 
loved Otto, who langhed in every feature of his fhoe, 
and still more in his heart, thet he might renounce 
his fear of having bad butter, a8 he would only eat 
her Unele’s, which was the best and most esteemed in 
all the country, and very moderate in price. 

Bhortly after this she stood again by her bride- 
groom, most lovely in her humility, as Schlosser gave 
them the copy of their marriage discourse. They 
promised him to read it together on the next Sunday 
afternoon, and to take it to heart. 

Beblorser was so brotherly and affectionate, and 
joyous with Elizabeth, that Emily, with the best will, 
could not refrain from wondering at it, 

“No one, not a cresture exhorts her to serious- 
ness!” she thought. ‘That those dreadfal aunts, Wina 
and Paula, should flatter and adore her, ia unevoid- 
able; but we should act better by her, and not encou- 
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rage her so entirely in her foolish hopes and expecta- 
tions,” 

Hiisabeth now approached her and Clara at the 
eame time. More than mere kindness and joy beamed 
in her eyes to-day, as she said to her friends— 

“ T hope that at last you feel great respect for me 
as I am a wife, and you are still only brides.” 

“That does not avail you much,” replied Emily, 
with perfect composure ; “if you can give usa glimpse 
into your futare life, and let ua see that you will be 
really a pattern, I will have great respect for you.” 

“Dear Emily,” pleaded Elizabeth, still playfully, 
yet with some constraint, “you would not make me 
sad on my most joyful day?” 

“JT know not what day in your whole life could be 
more suitable to make you reflect upon the one thing 
needful,” was Emily’s severe answer. 

“You give me credit for very little,” observed 
Elizabeth more seriously, “ which is unjust, aa you 
certainly cannot know what I feel in my heart,’” 

“ You deceive yourself even about your heart,” be- 
gan Emily now, with great zeal; “ if you continue in 
this light mood, looking on every thing with such per- 
fect joy and confidence, you cannot be really happy.” 

Elizabeth reddened, and looked angrily upon the 
speaker ; and as she could no longer exelaim as in her 
childhood, “ Stupid old thing!” nor give her a bor 
on the ear, and push her down, sho turned hastily 
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away from her. The tender grandmamuma had been a 
spectator of this scene also. Although she had not 
caught all the words, she guessed their meaning; she 
soon dried Elixabeth’s tears, and counselled her with 
the utmost affection and fervour not to hearken to the 
judgment of men, but in all her necessities to cleave 
to the Lord. Elizabeth amiled through her tears, and 
resolved to bid Emily a friendly adieu, when the time 
came for departure. Aunt Wina was permitted, after 
Hlisabeth had exchanged her bridal for her travelling 
drese, to place the first little cap on the youthful head. 
The bridegroom was standing by; and Wina gladly 
availed herself of this excellent opportunity for saying 
something important. She had just begun « solemn 
discourse on the excellence of noble womanly dig- 
nity, when Herr von Kadden’s faithfol servant most 
unluckily opened the door and asked Hlizabeth for 
the first time, 

“ Gracious lady, shall I put the things in the car- 
riage?” 

Elisabeth amiled, looked up to her young husband 
with pleasure, and gave her orders with due precision. 
‘That any serious impression had been made by Winn's 
studied discourse. was. alas! little to be expected 


END OF YOLUME FIRST. 


